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The Apocatastasis : or Progress backwards. A new Tract 
“for the Times. By the Author. Burlington, Vt.: Good- 
rich. 1854. 


We do not propose to spend any time upon a regular review 
of either of the books, whose titles are given above. As con- 
tributions to letters or to science, none of them, except the last, 
has merit enough to entitle it to any consideration ; and the 
Apocatastasis is so unfortunate in its method and its tone, as 
greatly to diminish the claims upon our attention, which the 
obvious learning, and we think right intention of its author, 
would, otherwise, have entitled him to receive. There is how- 
ever a great deal in his book, that will repay the reader. The 
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author is, evidently, a thinker, and a man of learning ; but his 
work impresses us, as designed more to display his learning 
and give vent to a somewhat elephantine jocosity, than singly 
intended to combat and explode a most dangerous delusion, 
with the sound arguments of eternal truth, as revealed to us by 
God; the only arguments, that, in such a matter, can avail. 
Modern Spiritualism professes to be a revelation from the 
Most High God, in its facts and its teachings. Itis so received 
by many honest minds. It is therefore, (even if it be altogether 
a delusion of the disordered intellect, in its beginnings,) entirely 
too serious in its consequences, for ridicule, however learned. 
We fear that it presents so much, which is attractive to the 
mind and to the affections of men, that ridicule will only re- 
act, to increase the number of its adherents. We hope that 
the learned author will take this point into consideration ; and 
in a future edition, which, we have no doubt, will be called for, 
correct what in the present seems to us to be calculated rather 
to frustrate than advance the end, which we are persuaded, he 
desires, as earnestly and on the same grounds, as ourselves. 

We stand upon the firm foundations of two things—neither 
of which we shall argue to our readers or any calling them- 
selves Christians, as we suppose all such to admit them both; 
the infallible truth, and the Jinality of the Scriptures. But 
while we will not bring these points into controversy, as things 
to be disputed by any to whom or for whom we write, we 
shall anticipate some objections to the business we have taken 
in hand, and endeavor to answer them. 

Some of our readers may suppose, that we are about to give 
undue importance to a very small matter; and, so far as our in- 
fluence extends, hold out a temptation to some minds to exam- 
ine it, experimentally, whose present contempt of it would have 

revented them, otherwise, from touching the unclean thing. 
But the examination, which, in the course of duty, we have 
been compelled to make of it, has led us to the conclusion, that 
it is a matter of such import, as the pulpit and the religious 

ress may not, on any such ground, refrain from setting before 
sa and readers—that by timely warning, on the grounds 
of Scripture, historical, moral, and religious, they may be 
delivered from what already invites them, with no faint voice. 
If what are called Spiritual manifestations went nothing 
beyond Rechaster-knockings, table-tippings, and such like 
“tom-foolery,” we might be able to see, that it was perfectly 
consistent with our duty as Clergymen and reviewers, to treat 
its pretensions with silent contempt. Or, if the dealers in it, 
and managers of it, were confined to the characterless men and 
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women, who advertise their exhibitions for a fee, and the set 
of equally idle and vicious persons, whom alone, they would 
then interest, we might suppose the case one, which, like 
fortune-telling and the exhibition of model artists, was fit onl 
for the interference of the District Attorney, and the Chief of 
Police. But this is not the state of the case. Such disreputa- 
ble persons as these, are questionless, very prominent in the 
matter. But, besides them, is a large, and we fear, fast increas- 
ing number of others—who are honest in their doings and 
upright in their intent; persons of the very highest repute for 
morals, information, and sagacity ; not easily deceived, and far 
above the suspicion of deceit; who are enrolled among the 
believers and doers of this Modern Spiritualism. Grave Sena- 
tors have stepped from the halls of legislation, and ermined 
Judges come tel from the judgment seat, to dabble in the 
dreadful intercourse with spirits ; and it is even said, (and that 
not on Judge Edmond’s authority alone,) that the highest rank 
of our hierarchy is not unrepresented among them either as an 
operator in the phenomena, or as a believer of their divine 
origin. It is impossible for us or for any, knowing this state 
of things, any longer to decline looking at the matter, excusing 
ourselves on the ground of its essential meanness. It is a ve 
grave naan aliealliae it be a delusion, or whether it be a fact; 
a point, which we hope will be made sufficiently clear, in the 
progress of our article. 

In the outset, however, we are bound in fairness to say, that 
we have not, personally, witnessed any of these manifestations. 
Holding them, as upon our stand point, we are compelled to 
hold them, to be the work of the Devil—nothing short of cases 
of Demoniac possession—we could not voluntarily witness 
them, unless some duty called us where they were, without 
making ourselves partakers of the sin of them. If we had, or 
could have, any doubt about the things themselves, or about 
the cause of them—we admit that we would be bound to sub- 
ject them to experiment, before forming our opinion, and utter- 
ing our condemnation. But we take the verity of the facts 
upon the evidence of the parties. We judge their work on 
their own statement of it. Our readers, who do not believe 
the “fact,” are the only ones, (if any,) who are entitled to 
call our fairness in question. Not the Spiritualists themselves ; 
for we are at issue with them, aay as to the cause of the 
phenomena, not at all, as to their reality. They, who have been 
wont to despise Spiritualism, as a thing too contemptible for 
notice, may quarrel with us, unless we make out a case of 
supernatural action. Not the Spiritualists; for therein, we 
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are unwillingly compelled to agree with them. Only, while 
they maintain that the work is of God, we hold it to be of the 
Devil. Now under this agreement as to the fact, there is no 
longer any necessity for investigations of it; nor could any 
number of witnessings of the phenomena alter our conclusion 
as to their origin. The spirits would assure us that they are 
messengers of God. Upon these declarations the Spiritualists 
rely. They have, besides, nothing to rely upon, except their 
own internal persuasion of the truthfulness of the evidence, 
We could obtain no other evidence, and are incapable of con- 
viction on the other ground—for, our persuasion of the truth 
and finality of revelation, makes the internal persuasion of the 
Spiritualists, an impossibility for us. We hope to do something 
to make it equally impossible, for others. 

Nor can our readers charge us with too great readiness in 
admitting our belief of the reality of the alleged facts, and of 
their supernatural origin—in the tace of such evidence as estab- 
lishes Ye facts—unless upon the ground—either of their 
present impossibility, or an antecedent improbability, so strong 
as to make the admission unphilosophical—or, admitting the 
facts—the presentation of a theory of physical causes, sufiicient 
to account for the phenomena. While Spiritualism pretended to 
nothing beyond table-tippings and the like, material agencies 
might be pleaded with some show of reason ; and whether we 
agreed with Professor Faraday and others, in their reasonings 
and conclusions about them, or not, we might be held unphilo- 
sophical to admit the supernatural character of the phenom- 
ena. Butthe case becomes very different, when it is alleged— 
and we find ourselves constrained to admit the truth of the 
allegation—that living persons do daily and hourly receive 
communications, by writing, by voice, and by raps, or in any 
way, from beings announcing themselves to be the spirits of 
departed persons. In such a case, it is not possible to suppose 
any material cause for the effect. A spiritual one is the only 
possible solution of the problem. And then the question is, 
whether the spirits at work are good or bad spirits; which, 
moreover, is the point we propose to examine. 

Here, moreover, we consent to meet the Spirituralists on 
their own ground. All of them, who are not willful cheats, 
attribute all the phenomena to spiritual agencies. And unless 
they all, without exception, can be convicted of insanity, 
they are undoubtedly right in so doing. If they were few in 
numbers, or their antecedents were generally such as not to 
make the idea of their insanity in the highest degree improba- 
ble, we might be disposed to adopt it; and to dismiss the sub- 
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ject. But they are not few in numbers. Their name is unfor- 
tunately, Legion, like that of the Devils, who have possessed 
them. Their previous lives and uniform reputations—their 
condition of health, their present occupations, and the confi- 
dence, which they still command in the community, all go to 
forbid the idea of insanity—or indeed of any ordinary form of 
monomania. But even on the idea that the victims and prac- 
ticer of this iniquity are monomaniacs—that is supposing 
them to be perfectly sane on every other subject but this, 
but, in seen to it, utterly demented—the question cannot be 
avoided ; what is the cause of the particular monomania? Now 
nothing as yet known concerning the phenomena or the causes 
of diseased mental action, at all satisties the conditions of this 
problem. Nothing indeed satisfies them, but the very theory 
of the Spiritualists themselves, which we are, however reluct- 
antly, compelled to admit; that they are both spiritual and 
supernatural. 

And to that theory, which satisfactorily accounts for all the 
phenomena of “ Spiritualism,” we do not see that any sufficient 
objections can be alleged, on the ground of history, of reason, 
or of revelation. On the contrary, history and revelation both 
assure us that Modern Spiritualism errs, only in calling itself 
“modern.” Nor do the absolute determinations of sound 
reason present anything, which contradicts the theory. On 
the contrary, as we shall see, much that supports it. 

We allow, then, the facts. We allow their spiritual and 
supernatural character. And upon these grounds, the sole 
question is: are they of God, or are they of the Devil? 

We plant ourselves, as we said, upon the basis of the Holy 
Word of God, as being the true and final revelation of Him- 
self to man. Unless the Bible be, not only the truth, but the 
whole truth of God; if there be any truth, not contained in it, 
which it is either necessary, or useful, for man to know, for his 
salvation ; if there remain anything, which God purposes to 
make the subject of a revelation, whether the same be or be 
not necessary as a part of the knowledge, whereby men are to 
be saved ; so that the scriptures we haye—admitted to be His 
Word—leave us any ground to believe, that they are not final ; 
our conclusion, that these spiritual manifestations are the work 
of the Devil, cannot be proved. Indeed then, they would 
cease to be at all important, however interesting they might 
be, to the mere psychologist. But only then. Because they 
do pretend to teach us something important, as bearing upon 
the question, and the character of the future state, above and 
beyond what is revealed in the Holy Word. At the same 
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time, they admit the truth of Scripture, as a Revelation from 
God, but deny its finality. Grant, that the Spiritualists are 
very bad theologians. So is the Devil: but no one pretends 
that he is crazy. The Evil One, also, denies the finality of 
Revelation. From the scene in Eden, to that upon the Temple 
and the Mount, in the Temptations, down to the present day, 
that has always been the Devil’s argument. This it is, which 
gives Spiritualism a character of importance, which would not 
otherwise belong to it. Except for the doctrine of the finality 
of Revelation, infidelity may, by the help of the Evil One, 
establish any denial of the Faith, upon the same basis as the 
Bible itself, for aught that human reason is able to determine, 
concerning its utterances or its proofs. Superstition may add 
any figments, of any character, to the Divine declarations, and 
the Devil may work lying wonders to authenticate them, so as 
to deceive, if it were possible, even the very Elect. He may, 
and we think does, work such wonders now. But, standing 
upon the basis of the truth and the finality together, of God’s 
Word, it is our own fault if we be deceived. Not otherwise, 
for in such case, we should be left without the necessary pro- 
tections of human infirmity ; and that cannot be true, except 
we deny the truth, the mercy, and the goodness of God. 
Demoniac possession must be allowed to be a possible occur- 
rence, at any time, and under any circumstances of the world, 
so long as there remain upon it considerable numbers of men, 
who are not the subjects of the Kingdom of Christ. The most 
that can be concluded from the failure of history, for a series 
of ages, to record cases of it, is only as to its probability, dur- 
ing those periods. Moreover, (except in such instances as the 
present, or others which have come down to us,) we are to 
observe, that as the matter is ordinarily confined to individual 
affections, its occurrence does not enter into the scope of general 
history. So that the silence of authentic records, during any 
oiled, however protracted, does not amount even to an adverse 
probability. Infidelity, however, does not hesitate to deny the 
ossibility of such a thing now or at any time; and they, who 
in spite of the evidence, deny the reality of the facts of Mod- 
ern Spiritualism, regarding the whole as a mere delusion of a 
few monomaniacs, avow the same belief. We must therefore 
spend a moment upon it and be taught of Scripture in regard 
to it. We shall refer to only one case—that of the Demoniacs 
of Gadara, recorded Matthew VIII, Mark V, and Luke VIII. 
Let it be noted, that we are now arguing against the intidel 
allegation of the impossibility of demoniac possession at any 
time—not so much to convince infidels of their error, as to sat- 
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isfy objectors to the present possibility of the same thing. 
Here was a case, in which the Devils, which had entered into 
human beings, were commanded by the Lord to come‘ out of 
them, and permitted on their own prayer to enter into a herd 
of swine. Infidelity, denying the possibility of such a thing 
at any time, is logically compelled to deny the truth of the 
whole history. Because, even if the men were only crazy—it 
cannot be pretended that upon their being cured, the swine 
were aftlicted with the malady, from which the men were 
delivered. Swine, and all other animals, except the human 
animal, not having the faculty of reason, are incapable of 
mania, in any form, it being a disease of the reasoning faculty. 
Nor, of course, can it be maintained, that independent of any 
demoniac possession of the swine, a power was miraculously 
exerted upon them, by which their animal instincts were so 
perverted, that they ran down the steep hiil into the sea and 
were drowned ; since that would impeach the evangelists of 
the grossest inaccuracy of statement, or else, our Lord himself, 
of a mere trick, with purpose to deceive. He expressly gave 
the Devils permission to enter into the swine ; and the evangel- 
ists tell us eg that they did so. Nor again, except on 
grounds which go to the falsity of the history itself, can it be 
pretended, that what is in this case called the Devils, is onl 
an evil influence or principle—an obstinately perverse and vi- 
cious disposition. Our Lord addressed not the men but the Dev- 
ils, who spake bythe men. He addressed them as persons—that 
is, as thinking, willing, responsible intelligences. 

Now passing by—only for want of time to notice them— 
many ols cases in Holy Scripture, as well as abundantly au- 
thenticated ones, from profane history—the case of Saul, of 
Job, of the Witch of Endor and the appearance of the prophet 
Samuel—the necromantic arts of the Egyptians, the ravings of 
the Pythoness upon the tripod, and the whole more modern 
history of witchcraft—we suppose that these things are clear: 

1. The Devil is a real person ; not a mere influence or prin- 
ciple or disposition, én a person; and that he has the same 
powers as belong and attach to all persons, of thinking, will- 
ing, speaking, acting, locomotion, &e. &e. 

2. He is a spiritual person; therefore, one who can act, 
without being seen; that he can act upon our bodies, and 
affect our spirits, in ways, that, however inexplicable to us, are 
none the less certainly true, because we do not understand the 
mode of his operation. 

3. It is historically proved, that he has done so; this narra- 
tive being only one of many, to the same effect. 
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4. The character of such acts of the Devil is different from 
the symptoms and phenomena of merely diseased or destroyed 
intellect. The victims of demoniac possession, are both more 
and less, than crazy persons. They are impelled to act, not sim- 
ply by the erroneous processes of their own minds, and the 
ie git of their own wills, but by the force of a mind and 
will, which are not their own, at all, which seize upon them 
and use them, sometimes without their consciousness; causing 
them to say and do things, not of themselves; things that do 
not always impress their memories, or involve any other faculty 
of their minds; so that, while they are fully in the extremity 
of demoniac possession, they may be able to use their mental 
faculties, (as crazy persons are not,)—on all matters that do 
not touch the purpose of the Devil in possessing them,—as 
clearly and as promptly, as others, not so affected. 

Let us apply these data to the question before us. The main 
facts of Modern Spiritualism are certified on the evidence, not 
only of the actors in the business, who are called “ mediums,” 
but also of most credible persons, who have been led by curi- 
osity or a purpose of scientific investigation, to witness them. 
Tables pal other heavy articles of furniture have been moved, 
without the application of any physical force, at all adequate 
to produce the effect. Certain peculiar sounds are heard at 
times and in places, when and where, human or material 
agency in the production of them is, if not clearly impossible, 
yet in the highest degree improbable, and in which the action 
of electricity, or any other known material force, does by ne 
means adequately account for the phenomena. Add to which, 
in divers ways, by audible voices, by writing, and by a system 
of telegraphic signs, spirits, announcing themselves by name 
as the spirits of departed human beings, have made to the 
mediums, and through them, to other living persons, communi- 
cations—disclosing their own condition and occupation, and 
that of others, in the unseen world, and making revelations in 
regard to it, not only beyond, but different from, what is 
declared concerning it in the Scriptures, and announcing cer- 
tain things to be believed, as of God, and certain things to be 
done as unto God, which are not so commanded and taught in 
the Bible; which things, though the mediums pretend that they 
are consistent with the Gospel, (that is such of them as are now 
or have heretofore been persons of repute,) are yet directly and 
irreconcilably hostile thereto. 

Of course, therefore, there is a reason for these facts, a cause 
for these effects ; seeing that nothing can be without a cause of 
being. If natural causes, by which we mean causes referable 
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to any category of normal, material or spiritual agencies em- 
ployed in the material or moral government of the Universe, 
are entirely insufficient to account for the effects, we are justi- 
fied in regarding them as supernatural and spiritual. This 
cause, then, is either God or the Devil. It cannot be God. 
Because if it be, then, the Bible isnot His Holy Word, and we 
have no Revelation of the Divine Wil! at all—which it is 
impossible to believe; or else, the Revelatioa we have is not 
final ; and thus Christianity is at once disproved ; which it is 
also impossible to believe. The Bible is God’s Word, and it is 
His final revelation. Therefore “ Spiritualism” is not of God. 
Therefore it is of the Devil. 

But let us fortify that inevitable conclusicn, by other consid- 
erations : 

1. It is objected that it is a thing incredible, as inconsistent 
with any rational view of the goodness of God, that He would 
ever permit the Devil to exercise such a power, as is here 
shown, to the subversion of any men’s oie on the cardinal 
points of the truth and finality of His own Holy Word. Let 
us then appeal to the Bible itself. These Spiritual manifesta- 
tions, (as we have said,) are no new things, now for the first 
time heard of. They are as old as the days of Saul, of Moses, 
of Job, and of the garden of Eden. Why God has permitted 
them, we may be altogether unable to determine. Nor is it 
now the question. It is only as to the fact, whether He has or 
has not ever permitted them, before now. And if the fact of 
such permission be made out, the “ onus” is on the deniers to 
show, affirmatively, that the present condition of the world is 
such, as to make the idea of a present permission of diabolic 
possession inadmissible. They must establish, affirmatively, 
such a difference between the present and the old states of the 
world, in favor of the present, on the score of virtue, as will 
entirely exclude the idea of God’s love, exercising discipline, 
after this dreadful fashion, in the present day. Nor can they 
find any basis for such a conclusion, in our knowledge, our 
civilization, or our virtue. They will not find it in the amazing 
impulse to the spirit of covetousness, which is idolatry, com- 
municated by the recent discoveries of the auriferous fields of 
California and Australia. They will not find it in the magnifi- 
cent developments of Modern Science, that have brought the 
matter and the mind of the ends of the earth together.* They 
will not find it in the wide spread extravagance and luxury of 
modern wealth ; that, from its very nature, fosters in man, more 








* Prof. C. 8. Henry’s Lectures. Unpublished. 
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than anything else, the devil of selfishness and pride. They will 
not find it in the family ; where the discipline of humanity is 
so set aside, as that now, there is no such thing as youth, nor 
even a step between infancy and manhood. They will not find 
it in the institutions of the State; where, practically, every- 
thing tends to sink the idea of individual responsibility before 
God, into the aggregation of collective irresponsibility to any- 
thing but the self-will of an autocrat, a majority, or a mob. 
They will not find it in the Church; where brother contends 
with brother, and Bishop wrangles against Bishop, not in the 
spirit of love, but in the spirit of party. Where then are they 
to look for it? or how can they avoid the conviction—that for 
wise —— wise and good purposes, because His purposes— 
God has, in these days, permitted the Devil to resume the exer- 
cise of power long in abeyance—or that the Evil One himself, 
in his deep but malicious wisdom, discovers in our days, the 
policy of certain operations, which for long ages, he is supposed 
to have suspended. 

Nor is it necessary, ot to be expected, that we should find 
the present manifestations of diabolic possession precisely anal- 
agous, in form, to the ancient instances. The vA question is, 
whether, in any previous age of the world, the Almighty has 
permitted the Devil not only to walk to and fro upon the earth, 
seeking whom he may devour, but also to affect the bodies and 
minds of men—the whole complex humanity—in any more 
direct and palpable way, than by instilling evil desires, and 
strewing men’s paths with temptations and opportunities for 
the gratification of the fallen nature. Admitting the truth of 
the sacred volume, the fact that God has done so, aforetime, is 
not an open question. 

Take the case of Job. Here, we have the Devil empowered 
by God to try a good man, by the sudden and complete loss of 
property “oa children ; and, be it remarked, using, as his 
instruments in the destruction, men whose minds he influenced 
to that end, and also exercising control, of some kind, over the 
elements of nature ; “ the fire from heaven” andthe “ winds ;” 
making them, too, contribute their help to the general ruin. 
Furthermore, the Devil “smote Job with sore boils from the 
sole of his foot unto his crown.” Now whether these “sore 
boils” were or were not any of the varieties of the ordinary 

hlegmonous tumor, so called—or some other eruption, un- 
Seewn before or after to pathology, it is perfectly plain, that 
they were not the results of any morbid action. Job had not 
a disease of any kind—the result of accident or exposure, or of 
any interruption of the healthy condition and functions of his 
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body. His affliction was purely supernatural—the work ot 
the Devil, by God’s special permission. And in that work, the 
Devil, himself a spiritual person, being unseen, made himself 
felt, in affecting the matter of Job’s body, under circumstan- 
ces the most unfavorable for the production in it, of any dis- 
eased or morbid action. The purpose of the Almighty, in 
granting such a power in this case to the Devil, is aside from 
our present topic. The knowledge which we have on that 
»oint from the Sacred Word, no more accounts for Job’s con- 
vition on natural grounds, than our ignorance of the Divine 
purpose in the modern demoniac possessions, concludes us 
against the idea of their being supernatural. Rather, the 
force of the argument is all the other way: our ignorance of 
the means whereby these things are done, going to no other 
end, than to strengthen our convictions of their supernatural- 
ness. Job’s case is one, in which, the Devil, having received 
permission from God, did supernaturally affect matter and con- 
trol the elements of nature. It proves, therefore, two things, 
of importance in our present inquiry: first, that God, for wise 
ends of his own, has heretofore permitted such things to be 
done, by the Devil—and so, throws upon those, who object to 
our view, the onus of proving, affirmatively, such a present 
condition of the world and men in it, as makes the supposition 
of such a permission now, if not impossible, at the least utterly 
improbable. Secondly, it proves, that a spiritual person has 
been permitted by God to affect, not only the spiritual nature 
of iiian, but his material part, independently thereof; and also 
to control, handle, and use other matter—the “ fire from 
heaven” and the “ wind from the wilderness.” If he can do 
such things, as we have recorded, with the lightning and the 
winds, it must be allowed that he can move tables, where 
nothing is required to be overcome, but the simple law of the 
inertia of matter. And, if he could instantly produce upon 
the whole healthy matter of Job’s body “sore boils from the 
sole of his foot unto his crown,” he certainly can cause a living 
hand to seize and hold a pen, and involuntarily write words, 
with which the mind of his instrument has no connection. Nor 
will it be a sufficient answer to reply, that table-tippings and 
knockings, and writings with a pen, are things beneath the 
dignity of such an operator. How do we know? Any incen- 
diary can set fire to a man’s house. Any villain can hire a set 
of bravos and desperadoes to set upon innocent people, and 
kill them. Boils, however painful, are generally regarded as 
very contemptible forms of disease—very small matters. Yet 
we find all these things, indicative to our reason of somewhat 
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small ingenuity and power of invention in the Devil, used in 
the case of Job. No means is contemptible in any hands, 
which suffices for its end. And the employment for any end 
of means of any kind, beyond what is sufficient thereto, is an 
argument, not so much of the wisdom of the operator and the 
dignity of the operation, as of the contrary. We have dwelt 
at this length upon the case of Job, because it answers com- 
pletely all the points of the objections we have anticipated, 
and establishes, beyond question, our position that God has 
heretofore permitted the Devil to act in the way, we suppose 
him now to be acting, in the case of “ Modern Spiritualism.” 
2. Another objection has been made, to this effect—that it 
is impossible for the spirits of the dead “ to revisit the glimpses 
of the moon,” and therefore, the allegations of Modern Spirit- 
ualists, touching the actual presence at their “circles” of such 
spirits, are simply lies. Here, then, let it be understood that 
we do not put ourselves upon the verity of the alleged facts, 
in the form in which they are alleged. Very far from it. To 
wit: among the wonders which Judge Edmonds puts forth 
under his own name, and for which he vouches, as matters 
occurring within the sphere of his own consciousness, is an 
interview with sundry spirits of persons lost in the Arctic, and 
others. And among the goodly company, was the spirit of the 
late Bishop Wainwright; “ who made a prayer!” Now we 
do not believe that the spirit of Bishop Wainwright was there, 
any more than our objectors believe it. We have no doubt, 
that that blessed spirit was engaged, elsewhere, in much less 
uestionable work, We believe that the thing alleged, in 
the form in which it is alleged, is simply a lie. Not of Judge 
Edmonds, whom we believe to be as incapable of such a 
thing, as we desire to be held, ourselves. But a lie of the 
Devil, or his agents. We do believe that there was a spirit 
there ; and one too that announced himself to be the spirit of 
Bishop Wainwright, and in his assumed character, “made a 
prayer.” Do we not believe, do we not know, by most certain 
warrant of the Holy Word, that a great cloud of witnesses 
erpetually surrounds us? And have not good and bad spirits 
eforetime spoken in audible voice to human ears ? 
3ut suppose there were no spirits there at all; and that 
Judge Edmonds? revelation is alidan buta delusion of Judge 
Edmonds. Who or what deluded him? Is he sick? Is he 
crazy? Has he lost any of that acumen, that made him so 
deservedly distinguished at the bar and onthe bench? Let 
any man go to New York, and inquire of business men, who 
entrust vast pecuniary interests to his charge, asalawyer. Let 
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them enquire of his brethren of the legal profession, and they 
will soon find, that the idea of Judge Edmonds’ craziness is a 
far greater absurdity, than any supposition of any supernatural 
causes, for these phenomena. If, then, Judge Edmonds is delu- 
ded, who or what deluded him? We believe that his persua- 
sion of the presence of Bishop Wainwright, on the late occa- 
sion, was a delusion; but a delusion of the Devil, who in per- 
son, or by his agents, declared to Judge Edmonds that the 
spirit, actually present, was the spirit of Bishop Wainwright. 
As tothe actual presence, at any time, of spirits,—truly the 
spirits of departed human beings,—we express no opinion at 
all. Certainly, we shall not presume to deny the possibility of 
such a thing, at any time, until we are able to put the case of 
the appearance of the prophet Samuel to Saul, under the cate- 
gory of a mere delusion of Saul’s senses. But we are not 
called upon to pronounce, either way. For whether any spir- 
its of departed persons have ever made their actual presence 
known to these mediums er not, that spirits both good and evil 
were there—as they are everywhere—is not to be denied—nor 
can their making their presence known be proved to be impossi- 
ble or absurd, seeing they have done so before this, until our 
objectors establish incontestibly, that the condition of the 
world, and men in it, at the present day, raises at the least a 
violent presumption against any such idea. 

3. Another objection is made, which seems to present greater 
difficulty. It is this. Almighty God, being, by the very con- 
ditions of His nature, (so far as we have power to conceive of 
it, at all,) concerned to spread among men the knowledge of 
the Gospel of His dear Son, and to secure their reception of 
it, cannot be supposed to permit anything to happen, the 
tendency of which is to impede the progress of the Kingdom 
of the Messiah. Yet, according to the views here maintained, 
good men, wise and learned men, are engaged in this thing, 
believe it, profess it, are “mediums,” receive communications 
from spirits and transmit them, by voice, by writing, and in 
various less dignified ways. Large numbers of good men— 
good, as far as we can know, and good, as far as we have any 
riglit to judge—Christian men, lay and clerical, are believers of 
it. If so, and the facts of “ Modern Spiritualism” be allowed, 
as facts, or real events—/facta or things done—then this thing 
is for good. God is in it and with it; not as permitting it 
only, for inscrutable, but undoubtedly wise ends of His Provi- 
dence, but as approving it. Then it is God’s work ; and if the 
Devil, or any inferior evil spirit, under his command, have 
anything to do with it, it is only in the same way and in the 
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same degree, in which he or they are permitted to interfere in 
all things, that concern our preparatory life in this world. 

But the objection overlooks a somewhat important consid- 
eration, which is, that after all, and with all the hel 3 which the 
goodness of God has provided for them—men—the best and 
wisest—are only men. No grace, till we have cast off the 
burden of the flesh, is sufficient to make temptation impossible 
to any, or to certify beforehand, that, being tempted, a man 
will not fall. Even the humanity of the Lord himself was 
tempted. But his was the only humanity, that knew no sin. 
New we admit, of course, that God will not permit a good man 
to be tempted beyond what he is able to bear, but will, with 
the temptation, send a way of deliverance to them that be 

odly. What then? Some godly men may have been, may 

e now, the subjects of this temptation. Granted: that does 
not prove it to be not,of the Devil. So far as it is temptation 
to any evil, however slight, it is surely not of God, who tempt- 
eth no man. It is the man’s own “ lust ;” the lust of his spirit- 
ual nature; the lust of his intellect, the worst of lusts—-that 
spiritual pride, that wrought the Devil’s ruin in the beginning— 
and that lust of forbidden knowledge, which prevailed on Eve 
to the ruin of her race. That any godly man has fallen a vic- 
tim to it, proves nothing, but the frailty of the godly man. It 
is no more proof that Modern Spiritualism is of God, than the 
boils upon Job’s body were that he was in a higher condition 
of health than was good for him—or than the fall of our first 
parents was proof, that God approved, as well as permitted, the 
temptation. 

Nor is there any real inconsistency between our idea of the 
diabolical origin of Modern Spiritualism, and the unquestiona- 
ble fact that many good men have fallen victims to the iniquity 
in which it is founded, and to which we suppose, it must inevi- 
tably lead. Our Blessed Lorp Himself has anticipated a simi- 
lar objection, and furnished the answer to it. “Then if any 
man chal say unto you, Lo here is Christ, or there; believe it 
riot. For there shall arise false Christs and false prophets, and 
shall shew great signs and wonders ; insomuch that, if it were 
possible, they shall deceive the very elect.”* Sincere, earnest 
Christian men, in the times of persecution, fell away, and 
made shipwreck of their faith. That did not prove the back- 
sliders to have been hypocrites; much less did it prove the 
falsity of the faith. It proved nothing, but the weakness of 
the backsliders. No man ever lived on earth, but the Holy 





* Matthew xxiv, 23, 24. 
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and Just One, who was not perpetually falling into sin. But 
that does not prove, that Abraham and Moses, and Peter and 
Paul, were not saints; but only, that they were human beings. 
God certainly permitted them to be addressed by the tempta- 
tions, of whatever kind, under which they fell. But that does 
not prove, that God approved the temptations; much less, that 
He approved the sin. It proves nothing, but that they, as well 
as all human beings, were imperfect, liable to sin, and in per- 
petual need of the disciplines and strengthenings of Divine 
grace. 

Notwithstanding all the objections, which are made by spir- 
itualists themselves, and by those who, in spite of the evidence, 
refuse to admit its supernatural character, to our view, that it 
is the work of the Devil; we are compelled to adhere to our 
opinion, both of the reality and the character of the facts. 

And here, before we proceed further, by proofs drawn from 
the authorized publications of the Spiritualists, to establish our 
charge against the thing itself; and to prove, that whatever it 
professes theoretically, and whatever its adherents think of its 
purpose, its origin, and its effects, it is essentially diabolic, 
and its chief operators under diabolic possession ; we must 
once more enter a caveat against misconstruction. Personally, 
we know none of these chief operators. By reputation, we 
know several of them; having carefully twaieal concernin 
them. We admit the general excellence of their lives oat 
characters. Some of them are as pure in their moral lives, as 
it is possible for men to be. And for aught we know, or can 
ascertain, some of them are religious men. Yet they are 
defiled with this wickedness. We deny not their sagacity, 
their learning, their wisdom, their moral purity, nay, if you 

lease, their religious excellence. And as to this wickedness, 
itself, we do not presume to judge them. That is God’s business, 
—none of ours. We pretend to judge nothing but “ Modern 
Spiritualism.” And our judgment of that must stand the 
same, even if any of them held the Apostolic Office; aye, 
though we knew them to be Angels from Heaven! For their 
doctrine is in contradiction of the Word of God. It is a “new 
Gospel ;” other than that which Christ gave, and the Apostles 
preached. And we have been expressly warned, that though 
the Apostles, “or an angel from heaven, preach any other 
ospel unto you than that which we have preached unto you, 
et him be accursed !”* 

Our stand-point, as we have said, is the truth and the finality 
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of the Gospel. Spiritualism necessarily denies both; no mat- 
ter what it pretends, or its advocates think they intend and 
desire. Nor is the importance of that consideration lessened by 
the fact, which is patent enough, all over their publications and 
operations, that often a very Tow intelligence is exhibited by 
the spirits; and that many of their pretended disclosures are— 
but for the solemnity of the topic—simply ridiculous. The 
inanity and ignorance of many of them—if they be indeed 
made by spirits—would, of course prove them to be not of God. 
Nor can any pretence of morality or religion alter the essential 
character of the facts. If the Devil himself were to appear 
visibly, and dwell in bodily shape among men, as one of them- 
selves, he would be careful to hide the cloven foot. You would 
never find him in any scene of avowed and shameless vice. 
He would be a thorough-going puritan in conduct, with the 
full measure of puritanic intolerance of all indulgences. He 
would doubtless be a regular attendant upon “stated preach- 
ing ;’—but withal a great disseminator of heresy under the 
guise of purity, and with the very Word of God in his mouth: 
as once before he was, when his conqueror bid him, Get thee 
behind me, Satan! His intelligence, however great, was com- 

letely at fault in the case of the temptation. He overreached 
fimaclf And any intelligence of his subordinates, acting 
under his direction, is sure to be at fault, when it presumes to 
meddle with matters, which it has not pleased the Holy Spirit 
to disclose to man, for whom, only, the Written Word has been 

iven. The Devils know no more about the future than we 
: It is no wonder then, that when they pretend to make 
disclosures concerning it, they should lie, and, like all liars, 
contradict themselves. 

But for our proofs of the opposition to the Scriptures of 
truth, which Modern Spiritualism discloses. They are not to 
be found so much in plain and formal statements of doctrine 
against Scripture, as in the general tone and uniform character 
of all their utterances. Everywhere in them, the Devil (as we 
have been warned he would) puts on the character of an angel 
of light. Now and then bad spirits (styled “ unprogressed”) 
avow their presence—but the superior ones are always there ; 
apparently to control them, in reality to make the Devil’s 
doctrine more palateable. There lack not however occasional 
utterances, in which the Devil overreaches himself: so that if 
he had not possession of the “mediums” and the “ circles,” he 
would thereby disclose to them the cloven foot. And occasion- 
ally the Apostles of the new Gospel avow their belief that 
Christianity is either an imposition, or that its miracles are of 
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the same class, and had the same purpose, as the marvels of 
Modern Spiritualism. Thus in Fowler's Essay, read before the 
Divinity classes of Cambridge, we have a classification of the 
Scripture Miracles, which, he pretends, find their repetitions in 
the modern manifestations. And among these he does not fear 
to cite the miracles of our Lord Himself—the luminous appear- 
ance at the conversion of Paul—(which, however, he says, 
took place on the day of Pentecost !)—the descent of the Holy 
Ghost at our Lord’s baptism, &c., &c. Nor does he hesitate 
blasphemously to quote the Mystery of the Incarnation itself, 
as being, if not utterly a lie, at least paralleled by many similar 
stories told and believed in ancient times.* 

On page 17, he misrepresents the Scripture account of our 
Lord’s appearance after the Resurrection, and insinuates the 
impossibility of his entrance into the room where the Apostles 
were assembled, if He were not then merely aspirit. On page 
24, he cites the miracle of the cyrsing of the fig tree, with the 
comment, “ One can scarcely tell which is the more ridiculous, 
the act itself, or the telling of the story as a fact in the history 
of that meek and lowly person, Jesus.” On page 97, he pro- 
claims the superiority of the new Gospel over Christianity. 
“ From the first creation of the world, there have been periods 
of the influx of a new and higher life into this earth. It is 
distinctly traceable through all the geological ages, and in the 
traditions and monumental histories of mankind. And now 
we see the most unmistakable indications of a new and higher 
influx of life, of divine life, into the world, which is already 
opening upon mankind the dawn of a NEW ERA, as much more 
glorious than the “ Christian” era, as that is more glorious than 
the Mosaic.” 

To the same point Capron says,—‘ The foundation on which 
belief (of Modern Spiritualism) rests is stubborn facts, and no 
religion ever spread with such unprecedented rapidity, and 
none has ever rested on such positive foundation.” p. 438. 
Spertng of the organization of the Spiritualists in Philadel. 

lia, the same writer, an acknowledged authority among them, 
informs us that they are of two classes :—* First, those who still 
cherish a sanctity for those early loves which, by education, 
become almost a part of our nature, and who, hence, feel that 
there is a sacredness hovering around the Bible not attaching 
itself to other books. Also those who still cherish some of 
their former opinions in reference to the efficacy of prayer, the 
divinity of Jesus, &c. The second class is composed of those 
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who feel cut loose from all authority of both Bible and Church, 
and who seek to attain to a more perfect knowledge of both 
God and man by a study of the great book of Nature, as trans- 
mitted by the Seater to his children.” p. 269. 

A main argument of Judge Edmonds’ introduction to his 
second volume, is that Scripture has left unrevealed to man, 
“what was to be his ultimate destiny through the countless 
ages of eternity.” ‘I asked myself why may not that now be 
revealed? Surely nothing could be more important, and man 
was never before so well prepared for its reception.” pp. 19, 20. 

If we had space at our command, nothing would be easier 
than to quote paragraph after paragraph and page after page in 
Judge Edmonds’ book, in which are contained teachings both 
beyond Scripture, and in contradiction either of its truth or its 
finality. Revelations are made “ passim” of the occupations 
of the departed in the next world; and the leading doctrine of 
all is that the future life is, nearly in all particulars, but a con- 
tinuation of the present. There are there rich people and poor 
people. The luxuries and enjoyments of this present life are 
continued there. 

‘Among other pictures which are given are such as follows: 
A party on horseback: the ladies in purple velvet riding dresses, 
the gentlemen in a short jacket and cap of crimson velvet, 
trimmed with gold cord. They were accompanied by dogs. 
Residents of the far interior, they had heard of his (Judge E.’s) 
visit, and had come to see him. p. 126. The departed live in hou- 
ses, furnished just like our houses here—have vegetable gardens, 
wherein grow Indian corn, potatoes, beets and lettuce; p. 136 ; 
orchards of fruit trees, p. 137, asaw mill at work with four saws 
going, p. 138, poultry, turkeys, geese, ducks and chickens, p. 
139. e women tend the dairy and make bread, p. 140. The 
young men and maidens fall in love with one another, and the 
young folks “tell stories, laugh and are full of fun.” p. 142. 
A venerable matron invites the Judge to make them another 
visit, “and she would, she said, give me a drink of butter- 
milk!” p. 144. And “just as I was leaving, my wife,” (the 
spirit of Judge E.’s deceased wife,) “ pressed her lips to mine !” 

. 146. On one occasion the Judge is taken to his deceased 
wife’s house and there is astonished (nor do we refuse to sym- 
— with him) to find “her old rocking chair in which she 

ad nursed all our children, and whose screaking they yet 
remember so well, and her work table which was one of the 
first articles of furniture I ever got her!” p. 163. He takes a 
ride with the “ presiding spirit and his own wife, in a carriage 
and four.” The Judge drives, but turning often to converse 
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with his companions, the presiding spirit grows fearful of an 
ys until Mrs. E. quiets his mind by telling him that “I 
(Judge E.) was at home where I was, and knew what I was 
about.” p. 164. On one occasion the spirit of his wife told 
him that she was a compiler of planetary history and a teacher 
thereof; that she had chosen this pursuit for herself in the 
world of spirits, because it was a favorite study of his. p. 530. 

So much for teaching beyond the Scriptures. For a few 
specimens of contradiction of the Holy Word and avowals of 
contempt for it, we refer to the same volume. “ There I saw 
the devil, if there is one. Yet he, like the others, had lived as 
a mortal once on earth.” p. 243. 

“ From Heaven’s high doien the word has gone forth. From 
the inconceivable brightness around the great I AM, flashing in 
its dazzling radiance, the mandate has issued, “The work of 
man’s redemption has begun, and it shall be finished.”—* One 
will again be found to plant the cross on the summit of Mount 
Calvary, as a beacon light to future ages, though he bear it 
alone, and there water it in his own life’s blood!” p. 441. 

On the authority of Mrs. E. the future judgment is “ dis- 
tinctly and decidedly” denied. p. 527. The spirit of Lord 
Bacon being present is asked “about the existence of matter, 
and whether it was coéval with God? It was answered, Matter 
being eternal does not prove that it was from the beginnin 
with God. It exists eternally. What idea have you (Bacon) 
of God? Is he a personage or a principle? It was answered, 
God is a principle and an identity.” p. 237. Again: “ God 
does not manifest himself but through his works and matter.” 
p- 115. “ Let the mind go back to that period when the spirit 
of the First Cause sprang forth self-created /” “It may not be 
amiss to inform you that among spirits of high estate there are 
many who believe that God himself is the product of developed 
intelligence!” p. 238. 

For further particulars concerning the character and attri- 
butes of God and denials of His proper ev vide p. 120 
and 130. At p. 272, we have present the Bishop of and 
others. “After they had gone, Lord Bacon wrote,—I was 
somewhat inclined to answer the Bishop cavalierly, when he 
asked me to write the Apostles’ Creed in Latin. I have forgot 
both the Apostles and the Creed, and hope I shall not again be 
subjected to the indignity of learning it.” The revelations 
through Judge Edmonds and Dr. Dexter are made by a great 
number and variety of spirits, male and female; though chiefly 
by two who announce themselves to be Bacon and Sweden- 
borg. Among others are Voltaire, (whom the priests have 
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never understood, p. 150,) Charlemagne, Queen Elizabeth, Gen. 
Washington, &e., and a convict whom Judge E. had sentenced 
to death, and who died impenitent. Him (as well as others) 
the Judge preaches swale to repentance, and to begin to 

progress.” There isa long struggle, occupying in the relation 
Pt page 511 to 522, at the end of which the murderer who 
died impenitent—and in his spiritual state begins the interview 
with an attempt at personal violence upon the Judge, and 
garnishes his discourse with a number of very “earthly” oaths 
—becomes penitent, much subdued, thoughtful, and goes away 
saying, “Good night. The way before me looks so bright: 
Ihave left the darkness all behind. I now cansee. I once was 
blind!” 

This is Modern Spiritualism—in its facts and its doctrines. 
We could cite more, had we space: but this is enough to 
establish our charge against it, that it is of the Devil; and that 
it cannot stand, unless the Bible fall. What then? what then, 
for us Christians—for our comfort here—for our hope hereafter ? 
Only this: to let Spiritualism alone. ‘Touch not, taste not, 
handle not!” Like every other machination of the Devil, it 
will die out the sooner for our avoiding any contact with it. 
If we refuse to touch it, or to go within the charmed circle of 
its influence, it will do us no harm. But once within that 
bound—once voluntarily defiling ourselves with this blas- 
phemous iniquity—we shall be no longer safe. We shall have 
no longer aright to count upon that ‘protection which knows 
how to deliver the godly out of a temptation. We shall have 
chosen to rely upon. our own strength: or worse than that, to 
reject the help of God as He has vouchsafed it through the 
Gospel, in favor of lying spirits of darkness, against whom that 
Gospel so fully warns us. As then we value our faith in Christ, 
as the alone Saviour: as we revere the Bible, as the alone W ord 
of God: as we are persuaded that we need for our comfort in 
this life, and the assurance of our reasonable, religious, and 
holy hope for the life to come, a solid, enduring, unchangeable, 
high, noble and holy ground of faith in Him, Who has said, 
«The heavens and the earth shall pass away, but not one jot 
or tittle of this word shall pass away till all things be fulfilled,” 
—let us beware how we peril it all, b bringing ourselves 
within the sphere of an influence, which pretends to be wise 
above what is written in the Word of God, and dares to quote 
the Infinite Father, as the Author of what contradicts Himself. 
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Arr. IL—SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS CONDITION AND PROS- 
PECTS OF SOUTH AMERICA. 


1. Exploration of the Valley of the Amazon, made under the 
direction of the Nawy Department, by Wu. Lewis Hernpvon, 
and Larpner Grsson, Lieutenants United States Navy. 
Part I. By Lieutenant Hernpon. Washington: 1853. 8vo. 

p. 417. ‘With maps and illustrations. Part II, by Lieut. 
nel Gipson. Svo. pp. 339. With maps, &e. 


2. United States Treaty with the Argentine Confederation. 
By Roserr C. Scuencx, Envoy Extraordinary, &e. 

3. Prescotts History of the Conquest of Peru. Two Vols. 
8vo. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1847. 

4, Southey’s History of Brazil. 3 vols. 4to. London: Long- 
man, 1810, 1817, 1819. 


Iy our April Number for 1854, we took occasion to speak of 
the “ Religious Condition of Spain and its proposed remedy.” 
We then called attention to the lamentable state of religion in 
that once prosperous country, and to the noble efforts in which 
several gentlemen of our Mother Church are now engaged to 
make known throughout Southern Europe, and especially in 
Spain, the light of a pure Gospel and the Institutions of the 
Apostolic Church, in their simplicity. Such a work was 
declared to be indispensable to save Southern Europe from the 
most malignant infidelity. 

Our attention is now directed to a similar field on our own 
Continent. And as Spain was our subject before, so, now, we 
are to speak of a region of country Spanish by discovery, and 
Spanish to a great extent for three hundred years by possession ; 
a country where, too, as in Spain herself, the Romish religion 
has had every opportunity to bring forth its own legitimate 
fruits. It is a country which calls upon us for a work, to 
which we ought to give ourselves with the far-sighted energy 
of Christians and philanthropists. 

Recently, an American gentleman, having returned from 
South America, over whose vast field he has been an extensive 
traveler, has prepared a brief statement of the results of his 
observations, which we shall presently lay before the reader.* 





* From a communication in the ‘ American and Foreign Christian Union.” 
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It will be read with interest, and will help to direct attention 
to that portion of the American Continent as a field of Church 
Missionary labor. 

It is remarkable, also, that, at this very time, the Providence 
of God is preparing the way for such Missionary efforts. In 
the early part of the year 1851, our national Government sent 
out an Expedition for the purpose of thoroughly exploring that 
large extent of country watered by the Amazon and its numer- 
ous tributaries. The instructions of Mr. Secretary Graham to 
Lieutenants Herndon and Gibbon of the Navy, made it their 
duty to spare no efforts in acquiring exact information concern- 
ing the country, its physical resources and capacities, its cli- 
mate, soil, productions, &e., &e. The fruits of their investiga- 
tions are before us in the works at the head of these pages. 
Lieutenants Herndon and Gibbcn starting from Lima, divided 
their party in order to make their exploration more complete. 
Lieut. Gibbon first devoting his attention to the Bolivian 
tributaries; while Lieut. Herndon crossing the Cordilleras at 
less than sixty miles distant from the Pacific, at once struck the 
nearest head-waters of the Amazon, which mighty river winds 
its way for nearly five thousand miles across the Continent to 
the Atlantic Ocean. 

We shall not follow Lieutenants Herndon and Gibbon in 
their explorations; but their publications evince habits of care- 
ful observation, are full of value information, and are cred- 
itable to their authors, as we presume they are satisfactory to 
the Government under whose auspices, and by whose direction, 
the enterprise was undertaken. 

The object of our Government, in this important movement, 
as we understand, is to ascertain what are the inducements and 
the facilities for establishing a more active Commerce with the 
five Spanish American Republics which lie on the Amazon and 
its tributaries; viz, Peru, Bolivia, Ecuador, Venezuela, and 
New Grenada. The results of these enquiries are in the 
highest degree encouraging. A free communication for the 
purposes of traffic and Commerce, would be hailed with enthu- 
siasm by the most intelligent of the people, and would receive 
the immediate sanction of some of these Governments, and 
could not but prove mutually profitable both to them and to us. 
On this latter point, it is almost impossible to speak in language 
of extravagance. Lieut. Herndon again and again repeats 
such language as this: “The importance to the world, of set- 
tlement, cultivation, and commerce in the valley of the Ama- 
zon, cannot be overestimated.” ‘The time will come, when 
the free navigation of the Amazon, and other South American 
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rivers, will be regarded by the people of this country as second 
only in importance to the acquisition of Louisiana. Having 
traversed that water-shed from its highest ridge to its very 
eaves and gutters, I find my thoughts and reflections over- 
whelmed with the immensity of this field, for enterprise, com- 
mercial prosperity, and human happiness.” And again he 
says, “ If trade there is once awakened, the power, and wealth, 
and grandeur of ancient Babylon and inode London must 

ield to that of the depots of this trade, that shall be estab- 
fished at the mouths of the Oronoco, the Amazon, and the La 
Plata.” An English writer in describing this country says, 
that to it “nature has given a soil and = Bove which render 
its productive powers far greater than the most favored parts 
of Europe. The undeveloped resources of this luxuriant 
region are almost incalculable.” 

‘he Bolivian tributaries, which Lieut. Gibbon explored, will 
hardly justify the glowing anticipations in which Lieut. Hern- 
don indulges. The climate is of course equatorial and sultry, 
the country, especially in the “ Titiaca basin,” and on the head 
waters of the Madeira, is much of it low and subject to inun- 
dation, while the River abounds in frightful rapids which must 
always forbid uninterrupted navigation. Still, even that por- 
tion of the country has great natural resources which will 
abundantly reward the enterprise which shall take possession 
of them. 

In another portion of South America, and one, in some 
respects, even more important, our commercial prospects are 
oqueny inviting. With the Argentine Confederation, with 
Uraguay and Paraguay, through the labors of Mr. Schenck, 
our late Minister to Brazil, we have treaties already established 
opening avenues of Commerce and trade on the Rio de la 
Plata, which are certain to be of immense value. Indeed, Mr. 
Schenck’s labors seem never to have been duly appreciated, 
nor to have attracted much attention on the part of our peo- 
ple. He made four important treaties, opening for the first 
time to the enterprise and capital of American people the 
navigation of a river the second in the world, and with its 
tributaries traversing a valley as extensive and of richer soil 
than that of the Mississippi ; and has placed for all time the 
trade and commerce of the United States and those engaged in 
it, not only on the footing of the most favored nations, but by 
express stipulation, on the very terms our Government desired 
and requested. 

With Peru, also, we have a liberal Commercial treaty already 
formed ; so that all difficulties of this nature are removed, to 
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our entering, and at once, upon a friendly and profitable Com- 
merce with the nations which lie upon the two great rivers 
which drain the vast Continent of South America. 

Such, then, is the field now thrown open to modern enter- 
prise. The Amazon which, alone, with its twenty navigable 
tributaries has an inland navigation of fifty thousand miles— 
that vast region stretching southward to Patagonia, so fertile 
by nature as to be capable of producing sustenance for all the 
people that now inhabit the earth—its immense mineral wealth, 
consisting of exhaustless mines of silver and gold—its varied 
native productions of the soil, comprising the rarest fruits and 
plants, as well of tropical as temperate climes—all these sour- 
ces of Commerce, these gifts of Providence, so long lying idle 
and waste, are now inviting attention. No country in the 
world seems more evidently designed by its Creator for a great 
commercial country than South America. It equals, if it does 
not surpass, our own, in its natural capacities, and in the ex- 
tended scale of its inland water communications. The three 
great rivers which drain that portion of the Continent into the 
Atlantic, so extend their branches towards each other, as almost 
to form a continent of islands—a singular and hitherto almost 
unnoticed feature of the country; though the grandeur of the 

rospect did not escape the observant eye of Humboldt. 

ations, mighty in power, will, at no distant day, carry on 
upon those great highways a vast commerce gazetted in all the 
marts of business throughout the civilized world. 

In the way, however, of all these glowing prospects, there 
are certain discouragements and difficulties not to be over- 
looked. And first of all, and greatest of all, must be men- 
tioned the unsettled social and political condition of the country, 
and the character and habits of the people. When the chains 
which bound these republics to Spain were sundered, which in 
itself was an easy task, unhappily, there were not intelligence, 
enterprise, and public virtue enough remaining on which to 
rear free and stable institutions. The population, itself of a 
mixed character, was scattered ; rival cliques, rallying around 
their leaders, contended with each other for the mastery; revo- 
lution succeeded revolution; industry, and the arts which 
flourish only in times of peace, were but poorly encouraged ; 
and the country has continued to be distracted with anarchy 
and civil wars almost down to the present time. Of,all the 
countries which we are considering, (exclusive of Brazil,) the 
whole population amounts to little more than nine millions ; 
and the mixed races, together with the Negroes and Indians, 
outnumber largely the Spanish Americans. Without here 
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considering the question of the evident destiny of different 
races and their connection with the progress of modern civili- 
zation, (which, next to the Gospel, is the question of the day,) 
we leave the reader to say how much is to be hoped for from 
the materials of which South American society is composed.* 
Next to this, must be mentioned the determined opposition 
of the Romish priesthood to any interference with the present 
order of things. They are sagacious enough to see, that, with 
the introduction of the Anglo-Saxon element into society, their 
own supremacy ends. Thus, when the National Convention of 
Bolivia, in 1851, proposed to establish religious liberty, the 
bishops and priests at once set themselves in array against 
the measure. The people perfectly well understood this to be 
the position of the Rorhish priesthood; and Lieut. Gibbon has 
given facts enough to place the matter beyond aie. 
Against such international Commerce with the South Ameri- 
can [epublics, there is to be another source of opposition. 
We have proofs before us, that Great Britain looks upon our 
movements in that direction with not a little uneasiness. 
Whatever tends to interfere with the sale of John Bull’s bread- 
cloths and calicoes is sure to generate a great deal of philan- 
thropy in his bosom. Although millions of his subjects at his 
own door are sunk in the lowest moral and social degradation ; 
and while he has sought to overawe the naval force of the world 
by his well-appointed Gibraltars; and while he has taken pos- 
session of the Indies and of Australia, at the point of the 
bayonet; and having battered down the exclusivism of the 
Chinese, and so made sure of a market for his India opium at a 
nice profit; and having lined Western and Southern Africa 
with bis trading-posts, he is now seized with violent qualms of 
conscience over the spectacle of American Slavery—which 
system he, by the by, was mainly instrumental in fastening 
upon us ;+ and, especially, lest we should presume to feel or to 
take the slightest interest in the affairs of the Republics on the 
Amazon and the La Plata. For John Bull is an exceedingly 
benevolent old gentleman, and looks upon the whole world of 





* The latest Reports give the populatiun of these countries as follows :— 
Bolivia, 1,400,000; Ecuador, 600,000; New Grenada, 2,243,054; Peru, 2,127,662; 
Venezuela, 1,500,000; Argentine Republic, 820,000; Uraguay, 250,000; Para- 
guay, 300,000. Total, 9,240,716. Of Venezuela, the population is classified as 
follows: Spanish Americans, 298,000; Mixed races, 480,000; Negroes, 48,000; 
Indians, 674,000. 

+ Of 39,075 slaves imported from Africa into South Carolina from January, 
1804, to December 31, 1807, (four years,) 26,744 were brought in foreign vessels; 
and of these vessels, Great Britain owned seventy / France three, and Sweden 
one.—Nile’s Register, vol. xix, p. 282. 
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mankind as in some way under his special supervision. We 
have before us specimens of his crocodile tears over these 
South American I epublics, which are really very lugubrious. 
Should France and Great Britain succeed in settling the affairs 
of the East to their mind—which in plain English is, to prevent 
Russia from getting the Key of the Indies—we may then expect 
them to execute certain threats as to the West. For, our po- 
litical example, the splendid success of our Free Institutions 
are perpetually echoing in the ears of the crowned heads of 
Europe, as well as of their down-trodden subjects, the truth 
that Government was made for the people, not people for the 
Government. And hence it is, that the English aristocracy 
are now sparing no efforts to neutralize American influence. 
At present, both these exceedingly loving nations are “eooing 
and billing” like two doves, and making the world believe that 
they have forgotten Waterloo and the Coup d’Etat. John 
Bull, however, at every step thus far in this Satu War, has 
been drifting into the position of a second-rate power; and if, 
backed up by his strange allies, he chooses to try the experiment 
of making war upon his own children, and upon the principles 
first learned in his own Magna Charta, he may find Sebastopols 
much nearer home than he now dreams. 

There is, however, another obstacle to be encountered of a 
somewhat more formidable character. Brazil holds possession 
of the mouth of the Amazon; and with her consolidated 
government, her six millions of people, her steadily onward 
career in material prosperity, her imposing position, her wealth 
and resources, she must exert great influence over the other 
South American governments. Indeed, Brazil is destined to 
be one of the great naval and commercial powers of the world. 
Her history is a singular one, though upon it we have no space 
now todwell. Suffice it to say, too little is known among us of 
a nation with which we are hereafter to have so much to 
do. So far as the present question is concerned, although the 
Government is constitutional, and apparently liberal, yet the 
sympathies of the Emperor, Don Pedro, are natura!ly with the 
despots of the old oe, and he is connected by blood or mar- 
riage with every principal reigning house in Europe. He is a 
man of nerve and vigor, and in his veins runs the blood of the 
Braganzas and the Hapsburgs. Thus far, Brazil has resisted 
every attempt at free communication on our part with the 
governments and people which occupy the interior of South 
America. No sooner did she ascertain that commercial rela- 
tions were contemplated between us and them, than she at once 
despatched envoys to their governments to anticipate negotia- 
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tions, and secure that commerce to herself by an exclusive 
treaty. She was partially successful; and yet she so far failed in 
her clandestine movements, as that the question must be met, 
whether she has a right thus to close up the only highways to 
the great navigable waters of those independent Republics, 
and shut them out from an open and free commerce with the 
other nations of the earth. As a question of International 
Law, Brazil has no such right; and if, stimulated by her own 
cupidity, and her narrow, despotic policy, and incited on by 
the intermeddling jealousy and ambition of European govern- 
ments, she shall thus interfere, then of course there is one lesson 
for her and her advisers to learn. As we ourselves would have 
secured the free navigation of the mouth of the Mississippi 
from France and Spain, when it was in their possession, by 
force, if we had not secured it by purchase, so those inland 
Republics will be justified in securing, and by foreign aid, if 
necessary, unrestricted communication with the commercial 
nations of the earth. There are precedents for such forcible 
vindication of their rights, and if there were not, it is high 
time to make one. 

Brazil will not, however, press a policy so destructive to her 
own best interests. She already gives intimations, that she will 
seek our friendship when she finds it is worth having, and our 
sympathy, when she is satisfied it can be relied upon. But 
Don Pedro is not a bird to be canght with chaff, nor a simple- 
ton to be cajoled with a shuffling, evasive policy on our part. 
Hitherto, our commerce with Brazil, though extensive and 
increasing, has been conducted upon terms most unprofitable 
to us, leaving a balance against us every year of about ten 
millions of dollars. With the inland Republics our trade is 
more profitable, is already not inconsiderable, is constantly in- 
ereasing, and will develop rapidly under a fair and honorable 
system of commercial intercourse, to which our Government 
will, we trust, rigidly adhere. Nor, we ought to add here, 
will the commercial policy of Brazil, however exclusive, shut 
out that country from the most unlimited m7ssionary opera- 
tions. Calls for such efforts are even now becoming more and 
more imperious. 

It requires no prophet’s tongue to foretell the change which 
will come over those fair regions, when they shall have thrown 
off a paralyzing religion, and come under Anglo Saxon influ- 
ence. See what has been done in their immediate vicinity! 
On the 16th of February last, that great event was celebrated, 
which Humboldt said would immortalize the nation that 
should accomplish it—to wit, the union of the Atlantic and the 
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Pacific Oceans by steam communication, across the Isthmus 
of Darien. Already social institutions are rallying under 
purer and nobler influences. In 1849, Panama “ was little 
more than an old collection of ruins. There still exist the 
ruins of a monastery burnt in the great conflagration of 1746, 
which left only six buildings untouched in its destructive prog- 
ress. The square turrets of this monkish ruin are festooned 
with wild vines, and trees grow upon its massive walls. But 
the rush of travelers to the Isthmus when the gold discoveries 
in California were announced, arrested the decay of Panama. 
The incoming crowd demanded the accommodation of every 
available building. Trade sprung up as if by magic. Finally 
it became necessary that a railroad should be built. It has 
been already completed, and now the journey from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific, in cozy cars, is done in three hours and a 
half. So much for progress !” 

Now it is easy enough, as papists are doing, to decry a nas- 
cent Civilization springing up under the influence of a re- 
formed Christianity. But no man who is not a disgrace to his 
species, and a reproach to his Maker and Redeemer, will say 
that it is not a noble spectacle thus to witness indolence yield- 
ing to enterprise, squalid want to thriving plenty, and igno- 
rance to lofty intelligence. 

But this is not the whole of the influence to be exerted upon 
South America. A new door is to be thrown open to Christian 
enterprise. Commerce and Colonization, these are to be the 
handmaids and instruments of Christian Missions and Christian 
Civilization in South America. So they are proving them- 
selves to be in modern times all over the earth. So it is in 
Australia. So it isin India. So it is inSouthern and Western 
Africa. So it isin China. So it is in California. Here it is, 
and here alone, that Modern Missions are to differ from Apos- 
tolic. They had Miracles—we have Commerce and the gifts 
of Art and Science in place of Miracles. The Church now 
does not need Miracles. Nec Deus intersit nisi dignus vindice 
nodus inciderit. There is one thing, which an Apostle declares 
to be greater than Miracles, which the Modern Church must 
have in common with the Apostolic. It is a “faith which 
works by love.” This, alas! the Church does need, and it is 
the only thing she needs. Without this, all our “tinkering 
of the Prayer Book,” our making or altering of Canons, our 
remodeling of our Ecclesiastical System, our Expediency Meas- 
ures, are powerless to the end in view. Sooner or later we 
shall be driven to this conviction, that a /iving union with our 
Livine Heap, is the long sought secret of the Church’s strength 
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and the Church’s glory. Without this, cabalistic phrases and 
watchwords are nothing. Without this, all the Church’s out- 

ward adornments to catch the eye and the ear, to captivate the 
taste, the fancy, the sentiment, are nothing. W7th this, these 
are indeed beautiful symbols of the Christian graces, the “ cloth- 
ing of wrought gold,” “the raiment of needlework,” the 
“myrrh, aloes, and cassia,” the “ vesture of gold wrought 
about with divers colors,” whereby “the King’s daughter is all 
glorious within.” 

The Church is already learning this truth. She is beginning 
to be looked upon by the world as something else than an an- 
tique specimen of fossilized remains, or as a curious mosaic of 
hyperborean aesthetics and dry and dead formularies. She is 
seeming, more and more, to be a living thing; as she supplies 
the needy, cheers the desponding, enlightens the ignorant, and 
brings all, the rich and the poor, to the knowledge and obedi- 
ence of Curtstr. Let her then make ready to enter upon the 
work of redeeming South America from its moral and intel- 
lectual degradation. The world is already anticipating the 
work which it has to do. Let the Church anticipate hers. 
And that we may see something of the nature of that work, 
we turn now to the vivid picture drawn by an eye-witness, to 
which we have already alluded. While it bears upon its face 
the stamp of credibility, we have reason to know that its state- 
ments may be relied upon with entire confidence: 

The vast interests now opening in connection with the continent of 
South America, the strange dreams of romance, unconsciously attaching 
themselves even to the sober thoughts of merchant, mariner, votary of 
science, or adventurer, seem to demand, that some authentic statement 
should be presented of the more interior life of the population, and some 
description of the dark legacy which Romanism has left, here as every- 
where, to mar the beauty and stain the character of God’s noblest work, 
the human race. 

Considered as a continent, none other presents such varied, beautiful or 
majestic phenomena of nature. Passing the picturesque and sunny 
islands, sleeping round the placid Caribbean, the traveler stands at length 
in the city of Caraccas, the proud guardian of the last slopes of the Cor- 
dilleras. To the South the eye wanders over the lovely valleys of Va- 
lencia and Aragua, with lakes nestling in their bosoms, and estates of 
unrivaled fertility scattered throughout them. Still further from the 
Portugese to the Meta, vast s.vannahs, almost bare of trees, and covered 
with rich sweet grasses, furnish a ranging domain for millions of cat- 
tle and deer, together with smaller game, of countless variety and num- 
ber. To the east, in the Canton of Guayana, chains of low mountains 
stretch away towards the Essequibo, having throughout their course 
valleys of rare beauty and fertility, where the products of either temper- 
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ate or torrid zones flourish with equal facility. Beyond this chain are 
the rivers running into the Essequibo; gold fields of great richness, 
stretch off beyond the ken of civilized man. From the Meta to the Rio 
Negro, and back to the Cordilleras, an almost unbroken forest clothes 
the land; with no roads, few settlements, and vast numbers of wild In- 
dians only, to dispute the mastery of the tiger, the serpent, or the croc- 
odile. These regions constitute the water-shed of the most northern of 
the great rivers, the Orinoco. As a general thing, the Amazon drains 
an immense forest, with few openings of civilization, and no towns of 
any considerable importance excepting Para. Of the vast interior of 
Brazil, little is known, but along the coasts, and rivers near the coasts, 
beautiful and fertile estates of sugar, cotton and coffee yield immense 
revenues, and afford labor to millions of a degraded and neglected slave 

population. The beauties surrounding Parahiba, Pernambuco, Rio Ja- 
neiro, and the cataracts of the San Francisco, are known to all travelers, 
and the world has long dwelt with wonder on the richness and profusion 
of the diamond regions of Minars Gera¢és. From Rio Grande de Sul to 
Patagonia vast sav annahs again attract the attention, reaching westward 
to the bases of the Andes, and drained by the La Plata and. Paraguay. 

On this latter river the Dictator Francia located his earthly paradise ; 

where, amid gardens and orange groves, the most frantic excesses of lust 
and despotism grew and strengthened, till the vengeance of the Almighty 
seattered his empire like the baseless fabric of a dream. Patagonia, 
sterile, inhospitable, inhabited by monsters in human form, and washed 
by dark and treacherous seas, closes the continent to the south. All 
along the western coast the giant Cordilleras raise their snow-crowned 
summits, in wonderful and majestic beauty. From the ferns and mosses 
of polar climes, to the warm luxuriance of tropic valleys, a few hour's 
descent carry the traveler, charming his eye with beauties of scenery 
and harmonies of nature probably unequaled in the world. Mountain 
torrents in cascades of enchanting beauty, dash down the wild passes; 
and picturesque villages, clustering round old cities, dot the landscape in 
every direction. To the north again, startiag near Bogota, the sullen 
Magdelena hurries through its low dense forests to pour its treasures into 
the Caribbean sea. 

All this great continent, so favored by nature, has been peculiarly 
and exclusively the field of Roman Catholic conquest and civilization. 
The forerunner in almost every settlement has been the priest, and the 
church erected before or simultaneously with the fort. The civil and 
military forees of the parent countries were ever at the disposal of the 
priesthood, and their schemes of advancement, conquest, and propagan- 
dism were ever sustained and carried out to the fullest extent possible by 
the local authorities. By its mission-stations, its confessional, its soldiery, 
the Roman Hierarchy held an undivided sway during the period of its 
earliest discovery and settlement, and the reader turns with horror from 
the heart-sickening tales of the persecutions and barbarities practiced 
upon the simple Indian tribes in every part of the continent. Hum- 
boldt, even, partial as gratitude led him to be towards the missionaries 
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on the Orinoco, still reveals touching stories of infernal wrongs, which 
while degrading the priesthood to the level of the brute, elevate the poor 
Indian into the glories of martyrdom. And it is a significant fact, that 
in the missions of the Caroni, where the Franciscan Monks once had 22 
mission stations, and over 30,000 Christian Indians, no sooner did these 
good Christians see their holy fathers in Gop deserted during the revolu- 
tions by the civil authority, than rising with the memories of generations 
of wrongs, they hurled their oppressors from power, in tumult and 
bloodshed ; leaving ruined churches, monasteries and villages, to mark 
the locations of former large and flourishing towns. The writer has seen 
in some of these ruined buildings the mouldering instruments of torture, 
and sets of stocks capable of confining from twenty to forty prisoners at 
once. The curse of desolation seems to have fallen upon these spots; 
situated generally in locations of commanding beauty, surrounded by 
fertile, and once highly cultivated lands, they are now gloomy, dark and 
utterly desolate; the gardens have sprung up in dense luxuriance, crowd- 
ing in and around the ruins, while to the passing traveler at night, when 
the fire-flies flit amid the gloom, it requires no excessive power of imagin- 
ation to repeople the shades with the spirits of the wronged and ruined 
races, hovering once more about their houses and hearthstones. Founded 
on a basis of cruelty and wrong, most of the traces of mission civiliza- 
tion have been obliterated. In New Grenada, Ecuador, Chili, Buenos 
Ayres, Brazil and Venezuela, the traveler constantly meets with ruins of 
old churches and monasteries, some almost entirely destroyed, and now 
surrounded by a howling wilderness and savage tribes; others in better 
repair, in more cultivated parts of the countries, now used as barracks, 
arsenals, or warehouses. The writer has been often greatly surprised at 
meeting in the midst of the wildest forests of the Caroni, Orinoco, San 
Francisco or Tocantiris rivers, imposing and massive structures defying 
the assaults of time or the elements. Erected amid the groans and life- 
blood of thousands of innocent victims, Heaven has spared them as mel- 
ancholy monuments of the decline and fall of a system, enormous in its 
rise and power, fearful in its crash of dissolution. 

But the sad traces left upon the characters of the present generations, 
tell the tale with still greater power and more immediate interest to our- 
selves. A priesthood corrupt, depraved, and ignorant, almost beyond 
conception; a people with no religion, kind and gentle in their natural 
impulses, but warped by ignorance, fanaticism and revolution, often 
fiends ; countries without energy, enterprise or wealth; and gardens of 
beauty neglected, or overgrown by the wilderness! At Guiness, in the 
island of Cuba, and Cruz de Espirito Santo, in Brazil, the writer has 
met Roman Catholic priests living in open and public cohabitation with 
their concubines, and by them having large families ; and it is nothing 
unusual for the traveler, in stopping at the houses of the priests, to see 
women openly owned as mistresses; and families growing around them, 
acknowledged by the padre as his children, and that not in a sense of 
spiritual fraternity. Drunkenness is a vice constantly met with among 
them ; to particularize the instances seen by the writer would be an 
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almost endless task. In the villages throughout the whole of South 
America, Mexico, and the West Indies, the priest is the great patron, and 
generally the umpire of cock-fights, bull-fights, and such other Sabbath 
amusements of the people. These priests are usually gamblers, and the 
Sunday evening “ hells” always find them among their most constant 
and earnest supporters. Frequently they are seen to hurry through the 
Sunday morning mass, strip off their officiating vestments, and taking 
their game-cock under their arms, hurry to the cock-pit to gamble 
through the rest of the day. At Honda, a town of considerable impor- 
tance on the Magdalena river, one of the priests became engaged in an 
argument with an English resident; the priest maintaining that the 
world was not round. After considerable disputation the padre asserted 
that he could prove one of his positions from the Bible; this being asked 
for by his opponent, a new and unexpected difliculty arose, for in the 
whole town and neighborhood, with priests and parishioners, there was 
not a copy to be found. In the town of Upata, in Venezuela, the writer 
met with a priest of notoriously bad character, who utterly refused to 
christen, bury, or marry any of his parishioners who were not prepared 
to pay the fee allowed by regulations for the poorer classes. At Angos- 
tura, on the Orinoco, a Capuchin monk, also of notorious immorality, 
being applied to to conduct a funeral mass, refused unless the price was 

aid for a singing mass, in which, beyond the pecuniary profit, he could 
Sie an opportunity of displaying his vocal power. The services per- 
formed at the christening, marriage, or burial of the middle and lower 
classes are of the most heartless and often horrid nature, more particu- 
larly those attending funerals. Instances such as the foregoing could be 
multiplied to infinity, but let us pass to the influence reacting on the 
people themselves. 

The men are passing into infidelity ; despising the religion of Rome 
in their hearts, they also by the prejudices of education look on Protest- 
antism with equal contempt. The recent stand taken by New Grenada, 
though resulting to a great extent, in spreading infidelity over that land, 
has inflicted a fearful blow upon the power of Rome, and is communica- 
ting its effects to the neighboring republics. On board a steamer on the 
Orinoco river, some twenty or more young Venezuelians were assembled 
one evening discussing the state of their country, and wishing the posi- 
tion assumed by New Grenada, in regard to Rome, would also be taken 
by their government ; that is, a declaration of perfect civil and religious 
freedom, and entire disconnection of church and state. One only took 
the side of the Pope, declaring thai the result of such a move would be 
to introduce anarchy over the land. He was answered by loud cries of 
“No, no; liberty, liberty,” and the dispute at once became warm. The 
greatest desire was manifested to get rid of the priests and priestcraft ; 
one said that rather than pay money for supporting them, he would will- 
ingly give twice the amount to get them out of the country; some ridi- 
culed them, telling incidents of their baseness, immorality, or ignorance ; 
some wished them all to their great father, the Devil ; and one declared 
that only negroes or cowards now feared or cared for the Pope. The 
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person who took the Holy Father’s side was denounced as ignorant, fool, 
etc. no one siding with him for a moment; and as might be expected, 
the man was the most uninformed and boorish among all the passengers 
on board, though possessing considerable rough, native wit. 

Immorality runs riot over the whole continent ; marriage vows are 
disregarded, and sensuality looked on as a matter of course. In Brazil, 
particularly, the most degraded forms of licentiousness are pursued with- 
out shame or check, and the writer has heard public acknowledgments 
made, which with us, would incarcerate the actor for the greater part of 
his life. A very, very large proportion of the population of all the States 
is illegitimate ; and this forms no kind of barrier to social or political 
preferment. Want of chastity, provided it does not descend to shame- 
less protligacy, forms no obstruction to an entrance into the general soci- 
ety of a place; pimps are employed to pander to the lusts and passions 
of both sexes, daughters are sold against their will, to minister to the 
vices of the men, and in this conviction, acts of such heartless cruelty 
and shame are often practiced, even by mothers upon their own daugh- 
ters, as would appal and sicken the stoutest heart. Generally, in every 
State a fearful disregard of the value of human life exists; but robbery 
and murder are almost unkaown, excepting in those republics where rev- 
olution after revolution, with their frantic excesses, have turned loose a 
miserable and blood-thirsty soldiery to prey upon their fellow citizens 
and such travelers as may be passing near their haunts. Amid so much 
that wearies the mind, and turning from scenes of such deep horror, the 
heart of the traveler kindles at the recollection of the princely hospitali- 
ties, (princely, because the entertainers offered their all, and that most 
freely,) and the many kindnesses strown all along the paths of his wan- 
derings. Who that has roamed over these great countries, depending 
for his food and shelter on the hospitality of strangers, will not recall 
with grateful heart the nightly welcome, when weary, faint, or it may 
be sick and suffering, kind hearts received him, and ready hands minis- 
tered to his many necessities. After considerable experience of the inte- 
rior life of these countries, and a very large acquaintance with the 
natives, joined to the information received from many other South Amer- 
ican travelers, the writer has arrived at the conclusion that the introduc 
tion of a pure and consistent religion is the only thing needed, thoroughly 
to reorganize and revolutionize the whole system of government, morals, 
and industry. 


Such is the picture, drawn by an eye-witness, of Popery in 
South America, after a trial of three hundred years. We have 
before us a still more minute description of the religious condi- 
tion of Brazil—the heathenish debasement of the masses, and 
the utter loathing of Popery by the more enlightened. These, 
have no hope for their country under the blight of such a sys 
tem. Throughout the continent, as in Mexico and Central 
America, no sane man can deny that Popery has proved itself 
thoroughly impotent for the moral, intellectual and social re- 
VOL, VIII.—NO. IL. 14 
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generation of the people, and scarcely in advance of the hea- 
thenism which it nominally supplanted. Compare Peru, for 
cy ane unsolved problem of heathen civilization—com- 
pare her morally, socially, intellectually, politically, in all those 
things which make and mark a nation’s growth, as she was 
when, in 1527, Francisco Pizarro first set foot upon her shores, 
with what she had become nearly a century later, when the 
— of the Incas had yielded to the despotism of the 

izarros and their successors. Read the story of cold-blooded 
murders, of rapine, and lust, and intolerable cruelties, by 
which, as Prescott says, “The paradise was converted into a 
desert,” when their confiding friends, the native Incas, were 
burnt alive without provocation; when every vestige of the 
ancient forms of an advanced civilization were sought to be 
effaced by the invaders; when gold had become the price of 
infamous perfidy and hellish cruelty ; and when Romish tem- 

les had become magnificent with treasures wrung with bloody 
Eoute from the Indians with unparalleled baseness. We do not 
charge all this cruelty directly on the Romish missionaries. 
But we do say that they were accessory to the inhumanity, and 
were partakers of the price of blood. And we do say, more- 
over, that instead of atoning for the wrongs of the invaders, 
who were their own protectors, they have proved litile better 
than an unmitigated curse to those once fair lands of beauty 
and promise. 

We are aware that Rome is now trying to plume herself on 
the history of her Missions ; and into that field we should not 
be loth to follow her. We are willing to admit, what Ranke 
has so clearly shown, that in the sixteenth century “the power 
of real beliefs was reviving in the bosom of the great adversary 
of the Reformation. The easy, elegant skepticism fashionable 
in the court of Leo X, at the dawn of the Reformation, gave 
place to an entirely new order of men and things—to men, 
grave and energetic—men who were in earnest, to whom life 
was no longer a jest, yet men who were equally ready to /ie for 
Rome, or to die for Rome, as her occasions might require.” 
Dreamy Scholasticism and a scarcely concealed infidelity, list- 
ened with alarm from their cloistered retreats, to the aggressive 
movements of the reformers, and to the noisy activities of 
human life. And hence arose, first the Theatines, and then the 
Jesuits, who paused not till they had traversed all Southern and 
Eastern Asia, where they hoped to regain the ground which 
they had lost in Europe. The same spirit followed hard upon 
the track of modern discovery, of which papal sovereigns were 
so distinguished patrons; and sought to take possession, as its 
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own, of the southern portion of our continent, with which field 
we are now more particularly concerned. 

We confess, too, to the air of chivalry which still bathes with 
more than poetic beauty those ruined churches and missions 
which arrest the eye of the traveler amid the vast savannahs 
and almost interminable forests of those old Spanish colonies. 
It contrasts not ungracefully with the sordid utilitarianism, the 
groveling idolatry of gold which rules the present age. We 
grant the fact of the vigor, and, so far as numbers are con- 
cerned, of a certain sort of success with which her missions, 
here and there, have been conducted. We concede that exam- 
ples of heroism have been exhibited worthy of a crown of 
martyrdom, and of that church herself in her early days. 
Neither would we fail to do justice to the signal service which 
the Jesuits once rendered to the cause of Science and of Letters. 

And yet, when all this is said, the great question, and the 
only question worth asking, is, what have the Romish Missions 
really done to make men Christians? to educate and mould 
them for the heavenly world? That is the question. Ask the 
Hindus of Southern Asia what they think of Romish Mis- 
sions! Sir J. Emerson Tennent thus describes the Jesuit Mis- 
sions in India in the sixteenth century : 


“ Christianity, in the hands of those by whom it was next offered to the hea- 
then, assumed an aspect so extraordinary, that the detail would exceed belief, 
were it not attested by the evidence of those actually engaged in the execution 
of the scheme. The Jesuits, who now addressed themselves to the conversion 
of the Hindus, adopted the determination to become all things to all men for 
the accomplishment of their object; withholding, till some more favorable 
time, the inculeation of Christian simplicity, and adopting in the interim, 
almost without qualification, the practices of heathenism. To such an extent 
did they carry their policy, that, in the charges which were eventually lodged 
against them before the Holy See by the other religious orders in India, it was 
alleged to be doubtful, whether the Jesuits by affecting idolatry and tolerating 
it amongst their proselytes, had not themselves become converts to Hinduism, 
rather than made the Hindus converts to the Christian religion. 

“ They assumed the character of Brahmins of a superior caste from the west- 
ern world; they took the Hindu names, and conformed to the heathen customs of 
this haughty and exclusive race, producing in support of their pretension, a deed 
forged in ancient characters, to show that the Brahmins of Rome were of much 
older date than the Brahmins of India, and descended in an equally direct line 
from Brahma himself. They wore the cavyor orange robe, peculiar to San- 
jassis, the fourth, and one of the most venerated sections of the Brahminical 
easte. They hung a tiger’s skin from their shoulders, in imitation of Shiva ; 
they abstained from animal food, from wine, and certain prohibited vegetables ; 
they performed the ablutions required by the Shasters; they carried on their 
foreheads the sacred spot of sandal-wood powder, which is the distinctive em- 
blem of the Hindus; and in order to sustain their assumed character to the 
utmost, they affected to spurn the Pariahs and lower castes, who lay no claim 
to the same divine origin with the Brahmins,”* &c., &c. 





* Tennent’s History of Christianity in Ceylon. 
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It is not strange, therefore, that when a tumult arose in Tan- 
jore, caused by the Christians, which eventuated in a persecu- 
tion, thousands at once returned to heathenism. When Tippu 
Sahib forced 60,000 of these Christians to embrace Islam, not 
a single one had the courage to refuse circumcision. The Ma- 
dura mission, counting 245,000 one year, could not show a reg- 
ister of 40,000 the next; and, in modern times, it is only the 
return to the Jesuits’ method of conversion, which has retarded 
the utter disappearance of every trace of Romanism from India. 

Ask the Japanese what they think of Romish Missions! Ask 
them why they banished Christianity, and drove the commerce 
of the Christian world from their Islands; and compelled for- 
eigners upon their shores to spit upon the Cross in token of 
utter abhorrence of the sacred Symbol! Two hundred and 
sixty years have scarcely softened the deep-rooted, and, we may 
say, not ill-grounded distrust of Christians, which Jesuits caused 
in the breasts of those heathens—a distrust which Commodore 
Perry has at length, with admirable address, rendered partly 
innocuous, so far as our commerce is concerned.* 

Rome boasts of her Missions! Let her tell what have been 
the fruits of her Missions in Congo, in southwestern Africa ; 
where, two hundred years ago, the Jesuits had numerous 
schools and churches, a most influential and powerful establish- 
ment, and all the outward facilities for success! It would be 
hardly wide of the mark to say, that the Missions of medern 
Rome have proved an entire failure. Indeed her policy in 
our times, evidently is to neglect the heathen world, and to con- 
centrate her forces on ground already preoccupied by Protest- 
ants. The Machiavelian watchword, “divide et impera,” is 
her motto; and so the noble Missionaries of the English 
Church tell us, that throughout all India and in Australia, 
they cannot strike a blow for Christ nor plant a Mission there, 
but that troops of Jesuits follow at once in their train. Nor 
shall we stop here to indite those words of indignation which 
such unutterable meanness and wickedness deserve. 

But the Missions of Rome are not our theme now, though 
we could not treat at all upon the subject before us without 
touching upon them. Onur object, rather, is to call upon our 
own branch of Cuarist’s Holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church, 
to commence a Mission in South America. Pet this be the 
next point of occupation in the great field. More than China 
—more even than Africa, in some important respects, such a 











* For an account of these Missions in Japan see Kimpfer’s History of Japan, 
an admirable work, and of which modern treatises on that country are little 
more than compilations, 
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work appeals strongly to our sympathies as Christians, as 
Churchmen and as philanthropists. For the work of exploration 
of both China and Africa, and of controlling their commercial 
interests, is already anticipated by England and France, either 
by governmental or private enterprises. But this is a part of 
our own continent. Its Governments are fashioned like, and 
after our own, and in shaping their institutions, the people 
look to us for sympathy. 

Nor is this all. In several of those Republics, a spirit is 
already roused most hostile to the tyranny and corruptions of 
Popery. In New Grenada, the Civil Government has been 
for years resisting the claims of Rome, until it has at last 
waked up the feeble thunders of the Vatican. It has abol- 
ished tithes, and quartered the priests in parishes with fixed 
salaries. It has suppressed certain convents, and appropriated 
their revenues to general education. It has abolished ecclesi- 
astical courts, and made the clergy responsible to civil courts. 
It has expelled the Jesuits from the country. It has estab- 
lished the freedom of the press, and guaranteed freedom of 
religious opinion and worship. It has made marriage a civil 
contract, and removed it from the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
priests. In Peru, there is, even among the priests themselves, 
an open and avowed hostility to Rome, which augurs better 
things if it be only properly directed. Thus, in 1848, a Ro- 
mish priest, the Rev. Francisco de Paula G. Vigi!, published 
at Lima, an elaborate work on “ Church abuses and remedies,” 
which breathes a spirit akin to that which preceded the English 
teformation. In Uraguay, the President, in his opening mes- 
sage to the Legislative Assembly, says of the State Church: 
‘lhe position of our Church has improved with the disappear- 
ance of the headless condition in which it had been left by the 
death of its worthy vicar, Don Lorenzo Fernandez; but that 
is not enough—its present organization is not satisfactory—and 
cannot continue without very grave inconvenience. It is vic- 
ious, and inconsistent with the existing policy of the republic, 
as well as with its decorum and the necessities of its good gov- 
ernment. It is, therefore, indispensable that you cause this 
state of things to cease.” Even in Brazil, while we write, we 
see a strong appeal made to our Church to come and teach the 
“true Faith” of Curist, where it is said “the Romish Church 
has ceased to exert any influence of importance,” and where 
the Constitution of the country guarantees freedom of religious 
opinion to all. 

Such is the moral and religious condition of South America. 
Such is its peculiar aspect as a field for Missionary labor. To 
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our Missionary Committee, then, we make the appeal. Carr 
the Gospel to South America, in its purity and its fullness. x 
few months since, the incipient steps in the establishment of 
such a Mission were taken. Prostrated, for the time being, by 
an awful calamity, let the work be renewed, in faith and on a 
scale commensurate with its own greatness and with our ability. 
Seven hundred and sixty-four parishes only are doing all 
that is now done among us for Tonite Missions! The nine 
hundred and fourteen parishes, which do absolutely nothing 
now—and some of these the largest and wealthiest parishes in 
the Church—will not long hesitate. Thank God! the day of 
apology for Missions has gone by. Argument for Missions, in 
such a day as this, is simply impertinence. It is only the 
question of where and how. Our great mistake hitherto has 
been, that we have undertaken too litthke—not too much. While 
an intense worldliness is increasing there are multitudes of 
hearts in all parts of our noble and glorious Branch of Curtst’s 
Church beating with a spirit to do, and to suffer for Currst’s 
sake. Itis the Baptism, not only of the Cross, but of the Res- 


urrection. 
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Arr. IIIL—FATALISM NOT EVANGELISM. 


Ist. Calvin’s Institutes of the Christian Religion, dc. Lon- 
don: 2 vols. 8vo. 1838. 


2d. Presbyterian Confession of Faith, &c. Philadelphia: 
1827. 


Tue sense of a future responsibility lies at the root of all 
moral and religious feeling ; is the real tie that binds society 
together. Without it, there can be no confidence between man 
and man ; for although natural organization, pride, fear of the 
Law, of the sneer, or the frown of society,* have more or less 
effect in restraining evil passions and propensities ; let the bribe 
be of the right sort, and sufficient in Soa, and their com- 
bined influence is but the cobweb to the hurricane. 

Now, to this feeling, nothing can be more opposed than a 
belief, however faint or modified in Fatalism, under whatever 
garb it may be covered, whether under the name of Christian- 
ity, it teaches that man can do nothing at all, or at most noth- 
ing but evil, that he is in fact the mere puppet of inevitable 
decrees ; or in some of the forms of pantheistic optimism which 
the dreamers of Germany, and their second-hand followers in 
Old and New England, have built on the old foundation of 
Spinoza, teaching in effect, that all man does, be it what it 
may, is either indifferent, or even for the best. With these, 
are connected all the schemes asserting the perfectability of 
the human race by Education, Phalansteries, &c. which either 
neglect religion as unnecessary, or set it at naught as an impos- 
ture. Thus, on the one hand, making Evil necessary, on the 
other, teaching that whether necessary or not, it is without 
ultimate importance. 

The most mischievous of all these phases of Fatalism, is its 
combination with Christianity. In its other shapes it is gener- 
ally a superadded error, giving additional facility to their refu- 
tation. But in this it corrupts the fountain of truth at its 
source, cuts at the root of moral agency, while professing to 
teach the necessity of moral conduct, iol renders of none effect 
the promises and warnings which form so prominent a portion 
of Revelation. It acts on masses to whom the speculations of 
“Philosophy” are otherwise comparatively unknown ; not only 








* From obvious reasons most of these influences are daily diminishing. 
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by its direct effect on those who more or less adopt it, but by 
its discrediting in the minds of thousands the truths with which 
they find it associated, and of which it is asserted to be a nec- 
essary portion. 

While men were contented to believe, or even to support 
dogmas, however absurd or injurious, at the same time inculea- 
ting modes of action and feeling directly their reverse; and 
while also these dogmas passed comparatively unnoticed, they 
might in some sort be tolerated. But now, while not only all 
modes of belief are closely investigated, traced to their origin, 
and carried out to their consequences, but even Faith itself is 
doubted and denied; the Friends of Revelation as such, un- 
contaminated by the traditions of men, or the speculations of 
false Philosophy, can no longer justify their inaction, no longer 
satisfy themselves with a mere disclaimer of this “* Philosophy,” 
which has so long been set forth and insisted upon as the gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ. They can no longer hesitate in declaring 
and pointing out that these “ Dogmas,” so subversive of moral 
rectitude, and abhorrent to our feelings and our instincts, are 
not derived from Revelation, but are the independent offspring 
of a fallacious logic, based on presumptuous speculations. 

It is not our object now to enquire what the teaching of 
Revelation on this matter really is. It may, however, be 
asked, if this system which claims a divine origin, claims to be 
a system of Justice, Mercy, and Truth, which promises future 
rewards and punishments, “ according to the deeds done in the 
body,” which declares “ that the Lord is loving unto every man 
and His mercy is over all His works,” that the “ Lord is not 
willing that any should perish, but that all should come to re- 

entance,” and which “ calls on all men everywhere to repent,” 
if this Religion, the only system of pure morals, and elevated 
notions of God known to mankind, be, notwithstanding all this, 
in reality a system of unconditional, inevitable Decrees, by 
which the fate of every human being, for good or for evil, was 
fixed and sealed before the foundation of the world, where 
shall poor humanity turn ? 

Augustine teaches that God does not wish all men to be 
saved; that nothing takes place, but by His will; that all 
things are by an absolute decree ; on the other hand, asserts 
the free will of man, and that all men may be saved. The 
Romanist, bowing, to the authority of his Church,* assents to 








* From the Bull of Pope Celestine, (though it is said he issued it reluctantly,) 
down through Popes and Synods. Even the Canons of the Second Council of 
Orange, are stated to have aes founded on Extracts from his works, sent by 
Pope Felix IV. In the Council of Trent, he was quoted as authority, and 
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all this, and when asked to reconcile the paternal goodness of 
God with the necessary and unconditional damnation of the 
reprobate; and the freedom of man’s will, with absolute 
decrees, he shelters himself under the infallibility of his 
Church, and Augustine! and cries out with his master, O! 
Altitudo! 

Calvin says that all things, both in the moral and physical 
world, are disposed and effected by God. That all the crimes 
of men and their virtues, are the work of His W ill—to pretend 
that He only permits these evils, and does not will them, does 
not produce them, is to reverse all the rules of language, &e. 
Inst. Lib. I, c. 18. 

Yet, after this, both the Romanist and the Calvinist strongly 
deny the charge of Fatalism; the former, indeed, with some 
show of plausibility. But itis useless. Their hair-splitting will 
no longer serve their turn. The “sensus divisus,” and “ sensus 
compositus,” of the Schools will no longer pass for sense in any 
shape. What is fixed, unconditional, inevitable, whether the 
“eternal laws of nature,” of the stoic, or the absolute decrees 
of the Gnostic, of Augustine, Aquinas, or Calvin, is Farr. The 
very etymology of the word determines its meaning :—Fatum, 
quod fatui—what is bid, spoken, decreed. 

The followers of the “stern creed,” professing the most un- 
bounded sense of the greatness and goodness of God, do not 
scruple to limit His power, or restrict [lis goodness, by the re- 
quirements of their system.* They deny His foreknowledge, 
because they cannot sailed it; and when the absurdity, 
and worse than absurdity, to which their argument necessarily 
leads, is pointed out, they either deny inev itable consequences, 
or attempt to take refuge in the incomprehensibility of the In- 





when the “ Five Propositions” were condemned by Innocent X, it certainly 
was “Salvo Augustino.” 

Bishop Burnet, (Expos. XVII, Art. Anglican Church) in his statement re- 
specting Baius is strangely mistaken. Baius is not mentioned in the Bull of 
Pius V, which must be referred to. In writing against the “ Reformed,” h 
classed the followers of Luther and Calvin with the Stoics and Manichees, 
and attempted to bring the authority of Augustine, which they professed to 
respect, against their Doctrines. The Propositions condemned by Pius, cannot 
be designated as the doctrines of Augustine. They seem to have been a mix- 
ture of some of the varying opinions of that Father, with some of the peculiar 
notions of the Flemish Divine. The Franciscans were the principal movers in 
this matter. 

* Such was the influence of this school of philosophy that the Socinians also 
denied it, seeing no other way to get rid of the “ decrees,” and escape making 
Hr the author of Evil. At a later period, see Dr. Doddridge’s account of the 
great majority of his fellow-students of Divinity, who became Socinians. 

Justin Martyr says, Ladns tdeyyos Gmrerias, ro mws wept rov Oeov Aeyerw. It is a 
certain evidence of unbelief to ask concerning (the things of) God, “ How?!” 
See Neander, “ Gnostics.” 
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finite, which in laying their premises, they had already cireum- 
scribed by the limitation of their “ philosophy.” 

They bitterly deny that their “ hating?” makes God the 
author of sin, and exclaim, “ will men dare to judge the dee 
things of God?’ We might fairly retort the question, for it 1s 
they who dare to limit and judge the extent of His power. 
But we are ready to give a direct answer, at once to say, 
“no, we do not.” But we dare to examine the systems of men, 
and judge whether their “ theology,” their’ “ logical creed,” or 
whatever else they may please to call it, is founded on His 
Word, and is agreeable to the reason He has given us, and 
to this they cannot object. We have a right to examine their 
logic by our reason. 

t is certainly beyond our power to comprehend Infinity in 
any shape.* Reason, however, was not given us in vain, and 
within its limits we are bound to use it. Whysome things 
are, why others are not, we cannot understand. We do not 
know, we cannot tell. All that we do know respecting them 
is, that the Judge of the whole earth shall do right, and this 
is enough. But when we find in the Scriptures rules for our 
guidance, are distinctly taught what is just, what is right, what 
1s true; we are not only permitted, we are required, to study 
these rules, and to act and judge accordingly. “ Ye have Moses 
and the Prophets ;” “Search the Scriptures.” 

We are plainly told that sin is displeasing to God. Why He 
allows it to exist, we are not told; and we cannot compre- 
hend. It is our duty reverentially to confess our ignorance, 
and humbly to acknowledge that His ways are past finding 
out. Here we ought to stop, and not attempt to be wise 
“above what is written,” by resorting to unauthorized specula- 
tions, based on the extent of human comprehension—St. Paul’s 
“philosophy, falsely so called.” And when this philosophy 
goes on to declare that “ everything in the moral and physical 
world takes place by an irresistible decree,” that a large por- 
tion of mankind, without any demerit of their own, long before 
their birth, were doomed to eternal torment,” our instinct re- 
volts at such a monstrous doctrine, and our reason feels more 
than authorized, feels compelled to examine into its grounds. 





* Reason and comprehension are often confounded with each other, even by 
lofty pretenders to logic. Reason teaches many things not only incomprehen- 
sible, but contrary to comprehension. How a finger is moved by the influence 
of the will; especially, how mind can thus act upon matter, cannot be con- 
ceived. Yet our reason is satisfied of the fact, by the best of all evidence, viz, 
internal consciousness. Again, take Infinite space, the simplest form in which 
Infinity can be presented to the mind; and our reason perceives that it must 
exist, although utterly contrary to our comprehension. 
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We assert that this fundamental principle of their “theology,” 
predestination, is not founded on or necessarily connected with 
revelation, either in its views or its consequences ; but is based 
upon arguments, or rather an argument, not derived from rev- 
elation, which might have been used by Julian the Apostate, 
and would not be out of place in the pages of Diderot or Hel- 
vetius. 

The advocates of the “stern creed” generally commence 
by laying down that God is essentially pertect and ry apna 
—that He can consider nothing but His own glory, and the man- 
ifestation of His own attributes and perfections. If His de- 
crees are dependent on what free creatures would do, He would 
be dependent on His creatures—that mere creatures are less 
than nothing and vanity in His sight; whatever our pride may 
suggest, it cannot be denied that we are very poor and insig- 
nificant beings with regard to Him, and, therefore, He can see 
nothing in view but His own glory in all He designs or does. 
That a conditional decree is in itself imperfect, and subjects 
the will of the Creator to the will of the creature. That a 
willing that all should be saved, is an imperfection, and implies 
that His goodness is greater than His power; infinite perfection 
can will nothing that it cannot execute, and if it wills anything 
it must be right that it should be executed. That when whole 
nations are given up to idolatry, and destitute of the means of 
grace, while others are freely chosen for the knowledge of His 
will, it is evident that the rejection of a few individuals is not 
more wonderful than the rejection of whole nations, in such 
manner that it is morally impossible they should escape eternal 
death. 

But the argument on which the whole system depends, for 
the rest do not deserve the name, is the denial of the fore- 
knowledge of God. 

“It involves a contradiction to say” that things that are not 
certainly to be, can be certainly foreseen, “ for if they are cer- 
tainly foreseen, they must certainly be. So while they are sup- 
posed to be contingent, they are yet affirmed to be certainly, 
by saying they are certainly foreseen. Things cannot be fore- 
seen but as they are decreed, and prescience before a decree is 
impossible.” 

thus this creature, which is less than nothing and vanity, 
this poor, insignificant being, arguing from its own petty power 
of comprehension, dares to judge of the deep things of God, 
and detines the power of its Creator—decides that the Infinite 
Being, to whom one day is as a thousand years, and a thousand 
years as one day, to whom there is neither first nor last, begin- 
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ning nor end—and who exists not in time but in eternity— 
whose faculties are not only beyond our comprehension but 
our imagination—whose knowledge is as infinite as His nature, 
can be measured by the speculation of man! 

Allowing, however, their premises, “the creed” can be “log- 
ically” sustained. If God knows all things, and contingent 
events cannot be foreseen, their conclusion is inevitable, * that 
all things are decreed, that all things in the moral and physical 
world have taken place, do and will take place under a positive 
and unchangeable decree, and in that manner only can Omni- 
science be understood.” Therefore, all the crimes, blasphemies, 
murders, oppressions, lies, vices, heresies, persecutions; every step 
a man takes from his cradle to his grave, every thought as it is 
known, so it must have been decreed. Inasmuch as not a spar- 
row falls to the ground without His knowledge, its fall must 
have been specially ordered. The world exists under a system 
of inevitable necessity. Everything great and small, is, as it 
is, from a positive decree, and can be no otherwise! 

And this “theology” does make God the author of sin, not- 
withstanding the vehement denials of its followers, and their 
exclamations that it is unfair and unchristian to charge them 
with opinions which they utterly deny and abhor.* But where 
is the unfairness of pushing logical consequences on those who 
make “logic” their boast? or what has Christianity to do with 
the results of their “philosophy?” They have determined that 
nothing can be foreseen; it follows necessarily, and one of their 
great masters unqualifiedly asserts, “that the crimes of men 
are the work of His will, that to say that God only permits 
those evils, and does not will them, does not cause them, is to 
reverse the rules of language.” Calvin’s Inst. L. i, cap. 18. 

Now what is the difference between causing “ evils” by the 
working of His will, and being the author of the “evils?” 
The propositions appear to reason and common sense identical 
in meaning and consequence, if not in words. Both declare 
“the crimes of men” the “ evils” to be necessitated by the 
same irresistible power. The only question that can be made 
is, whether the power which by its will (decree) causes an act, 
is the author of the act. And this we leave to Aquinas, Loyola, 
Calvin, Edwards and Priestly. 

Again, Calvin, forgetting his first principle, allows that men 
sin “ voluntarily,” and therefore may be justly punished, al- 











* Synod of Dort., Dee. 20, 1618, Polyander said, “ If the remonstrants were 
allowed to follow the mode proposed by them, they would make the doctrines 
of the reformed odious, and the good cause (i.e., Fatalism) would be exposed 
to great danger.” G. Brandts’ Hist. Ref. in the Low Countries. 
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though they can do nothing but sin, (Inst. Lib. ii, eap. 1 ;) and 
his sub- lapsarian followers say mankind are justly punished, 
because they sinned in Adam’s Fall.* But if men can do evil 
voluntarily, the evil, the particular sin, would depend on the 
will of the sinner, as well as the time and manner of commit- 
ting it. But thus a contingency would occur, which is impos- 
sible; moreover logic would decide, that as the crimes of man 
are decreed, they cannot in any sense be voluntary, and as his 
damnation is unconditional, his sins, whether voluntary or in- 
voluntary, his own or Adam’s, have nothing to do with the 
matter. 

They will also sometimes admit that in the ordinary affairs 
of life, man has a certain liberty of action. Strange, indeed, 
that in the concerns of this world that perisheth, he should 
have the ability, be allowed to strive for Ne fleeting temporal 
advantage, while in whatever regards his eternal interests he 
should be utterly powerless, not even able to think a thought 
or breathe a prayer for the salvation of his soul. But here 
again contingencies would necessarily arise, and even this par- 
tial and unineportant liberty cannot e xist in the face “ a decree. 

More is needless. Turn it which way you will, there is no 
escape, there is no mitigation. The “links of steel” are ev ery- 
where, binding everything, i in all time, through all eternity. 
The . L/mighty himself cannot create a free agent, or a being 
having in the s lightest degree the power of thinking or acting 
for itself.+ 

If, then, contingencies cannot be foreseen, there is no escape 
from this tissue of inexorable fate, pervading and dete rmining 
all things; from the birth of an animalcule in the depth of the 
ocet in, to the fall of an empire—from the feeling which said, 

“ Father, forgive them, they know not what they do,” to the 
preéminent malignity of the arch-fiend himself. There is NO 
escape save in taking refuge in some of the Godless and Christ- 
less systems of the d: ay, in the creation of which Fatalism has 
been so prominent an agent ; r by doing as many good men 
have done, believing, or ee Pall they believed two. opposite 
doctrines at the same time. Thus without any reference to 
Revelation, by the unaided force of human logic, based on 
human comprehension, the whole destiny of man is settled— 
all that can be known is known. 


* If Adam night ties st« ia poy Rienes was a contingency. If his fall was 
decre ed, all its consequences were decreed. 

+ Take this power of “ free-will,” of spontaneous action, of choosing and 
refusing from man, and wherein can he be said to be “ made i in the image of 


God f” 
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Now of what use is any further inquiry? of what use is Rev- 
elation ? It can only confirm that which is already certain. 
If conformable to “our logic,” it can teach nothing more; if 
not conformable, it teaches what is impossible, and discredits 
itself. Nor can the conclusion in any manner be gainsayed. It 
is matter of strict deduction. This “ philosophy” is altogether 
independent of Revelation, and its conclusions, be they what 
they may, whether true or false, must be, with those who 
believe or support it, the measure and touchstone of faith ;* 
and to them, even that which is allowed to be the;Word of God 
must be made to conform. Accordingly, we find grave Doc- 
tors of Divinity, Reverend Professors of Sacred Theology, anx- 
ious for the ie of the Creator, reverent expounders of His 
infinite artributes, firm believers in the Mission of His Son, 
zealous preachers of the “ gospel,” “of peace on earth, and 

ood will towards men,” deciding, teaching, preaching, that a 

eing of infinite power, cannot create a free agent—of infin- 
ite knowledge, knows nothing, and can know nothing, except as 
he decrees it—of infinite goodness, has ordained the uncondi- 
tional and inevitable torment of countless millions through all 
eternity—of infinite justice, will punish men eternally for 
obeying His irresistible will—of infinite mercy, will turn a 
deaf ear to the moans of His creatures, suffering for the actions 
caused by the working of His will—of infinite truth, calls on 
all men everywhere to repent, declares that they shall be 
judged according to the deeds done in the body, holds out re- 
wards and punishments, eternal happiness, eternal misery, on 
condition of their obedience or disobedience; while in fact their 
every action and thought is necessitated, and their eternal state 
unconditionally determined before the foundation of the world; 
that the Mission of the Saviour was limited to a few; and with- 
out going into further particulars of this “theology!” that “ good 
will towards men” is compatible with the unconditional damna- 
tion of by far the largest portion of mankind, including millions 
of infants, not knowing their right hand from their left, and ut- 
terly unconscious of either good or evil.f 











* What can be said to his Ir-Reverence, Mr. A., who denies Revelation ! his 
Ex-Reverence, Mr. B., who has left Curist, and goneto Plato! or his No-Reve- 
rence, Mr. C., who declares that all Ministers of Religion are hypocrites! 

+ This is called “ vindicating Divine Sovereignty!” How forcibly is the 
spirit of the system brought out in old homely rhyme, unpleasant to the “ Fa- 
talist” ear: 

“ You are and you a’nt, 
You must and you mayn’t, 
You can and you can’t, 
You shall and you shan’t, 
You will and you wont, 


You'll be damn’d if you don’t,” 
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In all solemnity, we ask, in what respect are these results and 
teachings of the “ Logical Creed” better than the Manichean 
System? Are they not demonstrably worse? We repeat that 
the Fatalist System is founded on considerations and arguments, 
whether valid or not, totally independent of Revelation, and if 
they are valid, they render Revelation needless. It therefore 
derives no support from Revelation. It is contrary to reason. 
It is abhorrent to our moral sense, and in direct opposition to 
our consciousness of moral agency. If this doctrine be true, 
moral responsibility has no existence ; if false, moral responsi- 
bility has no more fatal enemy. And here we might safely rest 
our case against any argument, however logical or ingenious ; 
but based as their argument is, on the power and extent of hu- 
man comprehension, it undertakes to decide on matters con- 
fessedly beyond the range of that comprehension. But to pro- 
ceed. 

As far as the argument is concerned, it may safely be allowed 
that God seeks His own glory in all things, either in a direct or 
reflex sense, although the phrase is extremely vague. What is 
His glory? There is certainly no necessary connection between 
His glory and absolute decrees. On the contrary, it would 
seem more glorious, more indicative of Almighty power to 
create beings capable of moral sense, of serving and loving Him 
and each other, than to make a set of automatons, who do right, 
and cannot help it—who do wrong, and cannot avoid it. It is 
hard to conceive that a Being of infinite goodness would “ seek 
glory” in creating countless multitudes of sensitive beings for 
the express purpose of condemning them to eternal misery, or 
a Being of infinite justice in punishing them for obeying His 
will. 

The inferiority of man to his Creator is indeed greater than 
can be conceived; but we are as He made us, ak there is no 
proof that a merciful Creator would despise or neglect the work 
of His hands on account of its inferiority. On the contrary, 
there is the more need of His consideration and Fatherly care. 

3ut, strictly speaking, how can His glory be connected with, 
or effected by mankind? He is independent and self-sufticing ; 
His glory or His greatness can neither be increased or dimin- 
ished by any possible event, by the creation of man or any 
other creature. We have need of Him. He has in no sense 
any need of us. 

“ A conditional decree is an imperfection, makes Him de- 
pendent on His creatures and is unworthy of Him.” A father 
may allow his children, or a master his servants, under certain 
well known rules, to occupy or amuse themselves as they like 
best, it being well understood that as they obey or transgress 
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the rules laid down for their governance, they will be rewarded 
or punished. In what manner is the authority of the parent, 
or the power of the master, lessened by these conditional de- 
crees? What is there derogatory here? If we perceive no de 
gradation when authority, Sewster just, is physically limited, 
and may be resisted, how much less can there be any in the case 
of a Being whose will is irresistible, and who can interfere, at 
any moment, directly or indirectly, by persuasion or by force, 
in any of the proceedings of His creatures. This is, indeed, 
nothing more than the old heathen argument against the free 
agency of man, that it could not co-exist with a Divine Provi- 
dence. The real point, however, on which all these questions 
turn, is not the free agency, but the free will of Man. Strictly 
speaking, there can be no other free agent than the Supreme 
Being Himself. Of the highest order of created beings it was 
well said, 
“ Proud limitary Cherub.” 


Free will implies the power of deciding what we wish to do, or 
what we will do if within the compass of our power. Free 
agency, which cannot exist without free will, still is not the 
same. ‘lo will what we please is not to do what we please. A 
man may wish to commit a murder, but Providence in many 
ways may defeat his intention. We certainly do not under- 
stand the manner, or extent, in which Providence interferes in 
and directs the moral and physical affairs of the world. But 
we can understand that general laws exist, and that, in partie- 
ular cases, these laws may be modified or suspended, and in 
this there is nothing incompatible with the general free will of 
man, or the fullest supremacy of the Creator. 

“ A willing that all should be saved is an imperfection, and 
implies that Tis goodness is greater that His power.” On the 
contrary, while it asserts His goodness, that He is “loving to 
every man,” it also asserts His almighty power, His power to 
create a being in His own image, endowed with the faculty of 
thinking and acting for himself, which their “ theology” denies. 

“Infinite Perfection can will nothing that it cannot execute, 
and if it wishes any thing, it must be fit that it should be ex- 
ecuted.” No doubt. But Infinite Perfection may be willing 
(SovAcuevos) that sinners should repent, without necessitating or 
decreeing them either to accept or reject the grace and mercy 
freely offered to all men. 

. The rejection of whole nations, and their damnation in con- 
sequence,” is directly at war with all our notions of justice, is 
@ mere assumption, utterly without proof, and cannot in any 
way support the unconditional damnation of individuals. 
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“Things certainly foreseen must certainly be, and therefore 
cannot be contingent.” Now this assumes that “ things which 
will certainly occur, must certainly occur,” the very point in 
dispute. The argument is a mere paralogism, and a begging 
of the question. Things certainly foreseen, will certainly occur. 
All the circumstances leading to them, both contingent and 
positive, 7. ¢., any interferences of Providence, will certainly 
occur; but this is no argument for their necessity, or against 
their contingency. Well occur is very different from must 
occur. All that wi/Z be, will be, if neither decreed nor fore- 
seen, and the argument really is, “ what will certainly be, may 
be certainly foreseen,” without being in any manner necessitated 
by the prevision. An astronomer foresees an eclipse, but his 
foreknowledge would not warrant those who know nothing of 
his science, and were utterly incapable of comprehending the 
means by which his knowledge was obtained, or the intricate 
principles on which it is founded, in covering their own igno- 
rance and incapacity by asserting that he could only have fore- 
known the event by having decreed it. But there is unimagin- 
ably greater difference between the Almighty and the highest 
created intellect, than between Newton himself and an Aus- 
tralian savage. 

The true difficulty is, in attempting to comprehend what is 
incomprehensible. The element of the argument, the Omni- 
science of God, we cannot comprehend, nor of course can we 
comprehend its consequences. But if we are warranted in 
asserting that every thing is present to the Almighty Mind, 
that, in the sense in which we understand the word, there can 
be no future to Him, which indeed we cannot comprehend, but 
which will scarcely be denied, the difficulty as far as reason is 
concerned vanishes. 

3ut the pride of “ Philosophy” is not satisfied with this. 
Compelled to acknowledge Omniscience, it cannot comprehend 
how any event can be foreseen, and therefore denies Pre- 
science. To escape the difficulty it resorts to “decrees.” But 
the ordering and decreeing such an immense number of events 
as are occurring every instant, is fully as incomprehensible as 
that they should be foreseen. But further, how does a “decree” 
produce its effect? By “Infinite Power.” Does Philosophy 
comprehend how Infinite Power acts? How a decree made 
the world out of nothing? All this is but going from one 
difficulty to another, from the elephant to the tortoise. ‘ Com- 
prehension” is fairly run aground, and the fatalist is forced to 
come at last to the true “sufficient reason,” Infinity. Had 
they come to it a little earlier, what a world of false Phi- 

VOL. VIII.—NO. I. 15 
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losophy, absurdity and impiety, would have been avoided, 
even among those heathens who believed in one Supreme God. 
As to those who profess to believe in Christianity as a divine 
revelation yet attempt to limit Jnfinite knowledge, the most 
charitable thing that can be said of them is, that whatever else 
may have a limit, there is evidently none assignable limit to 
human absurdity. 

Out of evil comes good. There is a hope that in the present 
general breaking up of prejudices, and the laxity of opinion, 
nay, almost apathy consequent upon it, Christianity may stand 
a chance of resuming its place so long usurped by the systems 
of man’s inventions which have assumed its name, and to a 
fearful extent have destroyed its influence. If Revelation be 
anything more than a name, it must control all human specu- 
lations. If it be of divine origin, it must be of divine authority. 
And how dare any man, while acknowledging its authority, to 
set about to cut and carve it, to suit his particular notions ; 
nay to reject any portions of the Scripture which should not 
agree with his “private judgment.” Luther began this. He 

uestioned the Epistles of St. James and the Hebrews, because 
they stood in the way of his “ Dogma;’* or, correctly speak- 
ing, his perversion of a dogma, thus setting up his “private 
judgment” of a fact, againt the testimony of the Universal 
Church. Strauss and his gang carried out the principle. But 
the more noble, are now like those of Berea, examining for 
themselves, and looking at the Scriptures, and the History 
of the Church, with their own eyes, undimmed by Romish, 
Genevese, or German spectacles. The Protestation of Augs- 
burgh, the Canons of Trent, and the Confession of Westminster, 
are losing their sanctity. The infallibility claimed for them 
all, which the Romanists called out plainly, the “ infallibility 
of the church,” and the others by a singular paradox the “right 
of private judgment,” is rapidly fading away. 
nd what is the difference, of making the commandments 
of none effect, by “infallible traditions,” by “dogmas,” by 
philosophy,” or by “ private judgment?’ As to the effect of 
these things, one and all, Circwmspicite ! 








* We believe that Curist died for all men, “the just for the unjust,” 
poceeey the righteous for the unrighteous,) to bring us to Gop. We believe 
that as in Adam all died, so in Christ are all made alive. And, as a necessary 
consequence, that we are saved by the Death and Ransom of Curist only, not 
by any works or merits of our own. And this we are ready to avow or assert 
in any form of words whatever. But we do not believe, “peccate fortiter, 
eredite portius.” We do not believe “that the conscience which feels the sadness 
of repentance and the alarms of guilt, is a stupid ass, struggling in the dust of 
this world, beneath a burden it need never bear.” And we do not believe, “Si 
in fide posset fieri adulterium, peccatum non esset.” 
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Art. IV.—PAROCHIAL LIFE. 


. The Rector of St. Bardolph’s, ce. 
. Sunny Side, &e., ke. 

. Shady Side, &e., de. 

. City Side, de., ke. 

. Parish Side, &e., ke. 


bo 


or Hm CO 


Tue idea of the faithful pastor of Christ’s flock is one which 
floats before the mind, beautiful in the blending hues of earth 
and heaven. How often has its delineation been attempted ! 
By pen of grave divine, setting forth the eternal laws of truth 
and duty; and by pencil of rapt novelist picturing all that is 
touching and beautiful in human life. Among the earliest 
delineations of this character we may name St. Chrysostom on 
the Priesthood—among the latest and happiest ideals of it, 
Bulwer Lytton’s charming creation of Parson Dale. We have 
lately noticed a sweeping condemnation of this high idealiza- 
tion of the character of the Christian pastor, on account of 
its “air of exaggeration and unreality.”* But the writer who 
reckons this “a great defect in almost every treatise on the 
Pastorate from Chrysostom’s downwards,” fails to recognize the 
true use of the ideal. Is not Christ—the Chief Shepherd and 
Bishop of Souls—the true ideal of the Christian Pastor? Here 
is an ideal which can never be reached, and yet is not the 
Christian Priest to keep it ever before him; to be ever pressing 
towards it? Taking Christ as our model Priest, we would be 
justitied in saying that any ideal of the priestly character 
designed to be useful, either to youthful aspirants, or to those 
already invested with the sacred office, but who need guidance, 
encouragement and reproof, should rise above the imperfections 
of real life. How is it with the forms of beauty which float 
before the fancy of a Raphael? Do they not far surpass the 
beautiful reality which springs up under the magic touch of 
his pencil¢ To the eye of the poet does there not rise up a 
world of ideal beauty which he vainly strives to adequately 

ortray in words? The private Christian, no less than the 
ashen, needs for his guidance in his weary pilgrimage, a bright 
ideal of perfection which shall be to him a cloudy pillar in the 





* North British Review for August, 1854, Art. Vinet. 
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day of prosperity, and in the night of affliction a pillar of fire 
to light his way. 

The sacred office of Pastor has both its human and its divine 
aspect. The Minister is both Pastor and Priest—a Pastor of 
meu—a Priest of God. In its divine relation his office touches 
and blends with the infinite. In its human relations, it runs 
parallel with human life in all its phases, and mingles in all its 
scenes of joy and sorrow. And what Schiller has so beauti- 
fully sung of the church bell, applies a thousand fold more to 
the faithful Pastor—that living voice which sounds out over 
the whole parish, collecting in itself the outgushings of all 
hearts. 

It is far from our present purpose to attempt the full portrait of 
the Christian Pastor. We would only sketch a few of its 
lineaments, that our readers may be able the more easily to 
understand what we shall have to say of the works referred to 
at the head of this article. 

The faithfpl Pastor then, is one who feels that he is called 
and sent of God for the exercise of his sacred oftice—that he en- 
ters on it from no expectation of ease or emolument—that he has 
no merely professional aims—no view merely to social position. 
But that he has solely and singly in view to promote the glory 
of God and the good of men, by a life of self-denial and self- 
devotion. Laborious indeed he knows such a life will be, but, 
constrained by the love of Christ, he prizes it infinitely more 
than the gold of Croesus or the down of Sardanapalus. For, 
the eye of faith penetrates through all the disguises of worldly 

omp and fashion. And the treasures of Egypt are nothing to 
fim who presses forward in the humble path of daily duty, as 
seeing Him who is invisible. Furnished with all the aids of 
human learning—deeply versed in the Holy Scriptures—know- 
ing the true or at least the probable interpretation of each 
difficult passage—comprehending in its grand unity that Gospel 
scheme which is diffused throughout the Sacred Book—seeing 
with the mind’s eye the whole current of Church History as 
it flows out, first from the smitten Rock, and then spreads 
on through the world with ever varying volume—thoroughly 
acquainted with the pestilent heresies which, in different ages, 
have muddied the crystal stream of truth—having deeply 
graven on his heart and mind the unchanging forms of divine 
truth, as they stand out to view in the dogmatic teaching of 
the Church—and resolved by God’s help to realize for himself 
and his flock, in the practical duties of daily life, all that he 
has learned to hold as doctrine—such an one do we suppose 
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our ideal Pastor when he first addresses himself to the great 
work of his future life—the cure of souls. 
Our Pastor enters on parochial life; and we will suppose his 
arish like to that of St. Bardolph’s, for we know not where to 
nd a better one for him. Even this is by no means a recon- 
struction of the Paradise of our unfallen humanity. But the 
general temper of the parish is kind and genial. All, both 
old and young, give their new Pastor a cordial welcome. He 
is to all, in some sort, “ the legate of the skies.” They all feel 
that he has a message and a mission for them. They may not 
be disposed to heed his message just now, but it may not 
always be so with them; and they are glad to have the minister 
and the rites of religion near at hand, when the better spirit, or 
it may be the darker hour, may come to them. Gradually the 
new Pastor is wonted to his place and his people, and the tele- 
graphic lines of communication radiate in all directions. The 
yarsonage becomes a center of affection to the whole parish. 
Tow humanizing is the influence of such a parsonage! The 
Pastor feels the quickening power of those converging rays of 
love. He writes under its genial inspirations. Whatever 
there is in him, of power or unction, is breathed out in his 
sermons. Whilst cold disregard and distrust would have 
sealed up the fountain of his gifts so that, like his Divine 
Master, he could there have done no mighty work. His paro- 
chial visits are performed with alacrity. Grateful appreciation 
and warm affection towards his person and office draw him on 
from place to place with sweet attraction. His conversation is 
not all about investments and profit and loss; neither on the 
other hand is he ignorant of business affairs or indifferent to 
business interests. For he is concerned in all that concerns his 
people. He rejoices in their honest gains, and feels a pleasure 
in seeing their well-earned prosperity. 

Our Pastor enjoys an income sufficient for comfort and 
respectability,—not enough for luxury or display. And, what 
is very important, it is a fixed sum depending on no donation 
parties or gifts. Gifts are indeed bestowed, not as a means of 
eking out support, but as tokens of affection. And as such 
they have a moral significance, and serve to strengthen the 
bonds of love between Pastor and people. 

Sometimes our Pastor is misunderstood. His publie dis- 
courses are invidiously applied to particular individuals, b 
themselves or others. Sometimes his conduct out of the pulpit 
is misinterpreted ; parishioners are alienated, in some cases 
for time only, in others forever. Occasionally the Pastor is 
convinced that, in dealing with this question or with that indi- 
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vidual, he has erred. He profits by his mistakes, and is 
wise in time to come. But he neither allows the ill feelings 
generated by these causes, nor the still more unaccountable 
dislikes which are of spontaneous growth, to disturb his rela- 
tions with his parish. Much less does he allow the restlessness 
of his own spirit, or of the age, to furnish cause for removing 
to another parish. For he feels that whatever individuals may 
do or say, the parish as a body is with him, and he prefers to 
endure the ills he feels, rather than fly to those he knows not 
of. Besides, his relation to his parish is too sacred—too near 
akin to that earthly relation which symbolizes Christ’s union 
with His Church—to be sundered on slight grounds. And 
80 he lives and labors on in the same parish to a good old age, 
beloved and honored alike by old and young. How beauti- 
fully has his life mingled its love and care with the life of his 
ts There is not a mount of joy in all their history but 

is sacred love has gilded it with a brighter glory! There is 
not a vale of sorrow but his sympathy has lighted with a 
cheering ray! He has signed them with the name and sign of 
Christ in their infancy. He has br mught them to the Bishop to 
be confirmed by him, when the dews of divine grace blended 
and glistened with the dews of their youth. He has inaugu- 
seted the families of his parish by joining. these youthful 
Christians in the holy bonds of wedded love. In the pulpit he 
has ever declared the whole counsel of God with that per- 
suasive eloquence which springs from the love of Christ—not 
with the tinsel splendor of rhetoric which plays round the head, 
but cannot reach the heart. Full of years, and labors, and 
honors, he calmly falls asleep in Christ. His dust reposes in 
the same churchyard which contains the dust of many of his lov- 
ed parishioners. His spirit exults with theirspirits in Paradise. 
And the grateful affection of a loving, sorrowing people, rests 
as the blessing of heaven upon his children. 

Thus much for the cd a of the Pastor’s life. Now for the 
reality, so far as it is presented to us in the volumes before us. 
We have here a whole series of books on parochial life—its 
joys and its trials. That they have been written and eagerly 
read shows that their subject has a deep interest for the public 
mind. The first work in the series, the production of a Clergy- 
man of our Church, does not appear to have issued forth as 
the voice of complaint. The writer had already won for him- 
self reputation as an author. Having achieved one success, he 
naturally looked round for another subject on which to try his 
impatient pen. What theme then so congenial to the inmost 
thought of a Clergyman as to portray the incidents of his own 
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daily experience in his sacred vocation. To the great world 
rushing on with mad excitement, in the pursuit of wealth, 
leasure, splendor, power, these are heeded no more than the 
eae which bends its meek head by the margin of a broad 
and dusty road. But to the Minister of God these simple inci- 
dents rise up rugged and real as continents over which light 
and darkness hold alternate sway. 

The Rector of St. Bardolph’s spends all his days in a single 
parish. He is indeed invited to the rectorship of one of the 
great city Churches, but he declines both the honor and the 
responsibility, and continues his simple life and earnest labors 
among the people of his first love. Some of our readers, 
regarding the story of the declinature as true, will, no doubt, 
smile at the simplicity of the Rector. Others will shake their 
heads with incredulity. But they are mistaken; for we could 
adduce many an instance of a fat city parish, and what may 
appear stranger still, of a Bishoprick, declined by good men, 
who honestly preferred the humbler sphere of duty. Still we 
cannot suppress our admiration for the Rector of St. Bar- 
dolph’s—not because he declined the city cure, but because he 
refused to sever the sacred tie which bound together Pastor and 
yeople. There is no doubt a restless spirit abroad. We live 
In an age which demands excitement, novelty. And there are 
evils in the working of the voluntary system. But the fault is 
not all on the side of the parishes. For the Clergy share in 
no small degree, in the restless spirit of the times. Very many 
of the clerical changes occur, where there is no fault on the 
part of the parish, and where there is every wish and effort 
to retain a beloved Pastor. Many of these changes are but 
the natural course of things. They result from the principle 
of adaptation. A young man begins his ministry in a small 
parish. Enlarged experience, ripened judgment and learning, 
developed powers of composition and delivery, gradually fit 
him for a wider sphere of usefulness. It is natural and right 
that he should seek such a sphere; at least that he should not 
resist its call. For it is not every one to whom duty would 
allow the choice of the Rector of St. Bardolph’s. Other cases 
oecur where either with or without the fault of the minister, 
a state of things has arisen where all interests will be promoted 
by aremoval. Other cases, again, spring from mere restless 
and a vague desire on the part of Clergymen to better their 
condition. But there is yet another cause of the instability of 
pastoral relations, in which the parishes have our cordial sym- 
pathy. Inanumerous body of Clergy there must be at all 
times a considerable amount of impracticable and worthless 
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material. This goes floating over the surface of the Church, 
from Diocese to Diocese, svelling our exchange list, and victim- 
izing our feebler parishes. 

We should be untrue to our earnest conviction if we did not 
name the frequency of clerical changes as one of the promi- 
nent evils of our times. Will not our brethren of the Clergy 
strive to reduce this evil within the smallest possible limits? 
The influence of frequent changes on the Pastor himself, is to 
be deplored. For it deadens his affections; it chills his sym- 

athies. The Pastor who has made many changes, will not 
ove any new flock too well. And the parish which, through 
either fault or misfortune, has often changed its Pastors, will 
be slow to enthrone a new Pastor in their hearts as the object 
of loyalty and love. And a Clergyman who without the most 
clear and cogent reasons, sunders the pastoral tie is doing his 
art to blot out the old and beautiful image of the Christian 
astor from the minds of the laity of the present generation. 
On the other hand, it behooves the parishes for their own sakes, 
as well as for the sake of the whole Church, to remove every 
just cause of discomfort or disquiet to their Pastors, in order 
that these painful disruptions may occur as seldom as possible. 

The Voluntary System which prevails in this country doubt- 
less entails some hardships on the Clergy, which under a State- 
Church, they would escape. In the latter case their salaries 
would either come from tithes or endowments, as in England, 
or from the imperial treasury, as in France. Where the sup- 

ort of the Clergy is derived from endowments, it places them 
in a state of the greatest independence, both of the govern- 
ment and of the people. This position has many advantages, 
but it has also some drawbacks. It secures an independence 
to which the infirmity of human nature is scarcely equal. 
Whilst the position of those who are appointed and paid by 
the government is utterly inconsistent with true independence 
of feeling and action. Such a Clergy will always be expected 
to strain every nerve to attune the popular mind to the views 
of the government, and they will be held in some sort respon- 
sible for the loyalty and zeal of the masses. What a degrading 
position for one whose true allegiance in the things of God is 
to the King of kings! Let us frankly admit that the Volun- 
tary System labors under serious evils. But, then, has it not 
also advantages¢ We must never forget that it was with the 
Voluntary System that Christianity subdued the world and 
enthroned herself in the person of Constantine over the Empire 
of the Cesars. For three hundred years—through all that 
period of love, and unity, and wondrous action which forms the 
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glory of primitive Christianity—there was none but the Volun- 
tary System. This fact alone demonstrates the compatibility of 
such a system with the most energetic expansion and develop- 
ment of our Holy Faith. Thus much we have felt constrained 
to say in passing. We do not now propose to discuss the rela- 
tive merits of the two systems. We may undertake to do that 
in a separate Article, at a future day. For it is a discussion 
which we think will be shortly required to allay uneasy feelings 
which begin to manifest themselves. 

These feelings are likely to be increased by the influence of 
such works as “ Shady Side,” which has been regarded in cer- 
tain quarters as a protest against the Voluntary System. It 
certainly puts the evil of that system in astrong light. The 
Minister, who is the hero of this work, has three different par- 
ishes. One of his great troubles is ever the salary. Either it is 
not’sufficient—and this holds of all three parishes—or it is not 
punctually paid. In this last case the poor Minister is often 
reduced to the greatest straits. He is obliged to buy on credit 
in the village, when, for the cash, he could have purchased a 
better and cheaper article in a neighboring city. His second 
parish is in a manufacturing village. Here he finds a new 
grievance. The Minister—like other operatives—is paid in 
yart by orders on the stores of his patrons, the magnates of the 
little community. This mode of payment reduces every hun- 
dred dollars to the value of just seventy-five! But not even 
in Shady Side is the salary the sole or the determining cause 
of the minister’s removals. We discover in each scene of 
pastoral labor the working out, not merely of Voluntary- 
wm, but of Jndependency. A will to pay the Minister a 
good salary, and a will to meddle in the spiritual affairs of the 
parish, are very different things. We here see developed the 
evils of a system which lacks alike the authority of Scripture 
and of antiquity. Ifa system is built on a false foundation— 
if it has latent vices, they will be sure to work themselves out 
in the progress of time. The farther the system is developed 
the more its evil tendencies will be manifested. We speak of the 
essential vices of the system. We, at the same time, cheerfully 
acknowledge the excellent things which individuals and bodies 
of men are doing in spite of these evil tendencies. 

One of the great sources of annoyance in most of these 
parishes, is the perpetual intermeddling of the deacons. In 
“ Sunny Side,” which tries to see sunshine everywhere, the 
young Pastor, who is to be the hero of the work, is told, at the 
outset, by one of his theological Professors: “ Now, when you 
are settled, if you find a crooked stick in your parish in the 
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shape of an unruly deacon, don’t hope to get rid of the trouble 
by running away: you will find one everywhere.” (p. 12.) We 
have aspecimen of one of these amiable officials in Shady Side, 
in the person of Deacon Slocum; of whom and his brother 
deacon we have the following account : 

“ Yet this (a salary inadequate and unpaid) is not now the only 


source of disquiet. He (the minister) was sensible of a widen- 
ing distance between himself and his fellow-laborers, the dea- 
cons:—not that he had withdrawn from them, but they were 
pressing onward, with rapidly increasing momentum, toward 
the farthest verge of ultraism. They wished a separate organ- 
ization for every department of moral effort. Mr. Vernon 
would have but one ‘monthly concert’ of prayer, they insisted 
on two. By giving their favorite continent its proper share in 
the exercises of each monthly gathering he staved off the mat- 
ter for a while. But at length, finding the minister decided, 
they bolted and set up an Anti-Slavery concert for themselves. 
Yet they were not satisfied with independency. Their opposi- 
tion began to manifest itself openly. Deacon Slocum was an 
out spoken man. He entered soon upon a tirade against the 
churches. He even advanced the doctrine that a ininister’s 
popularity with the world is in inverse proportion to his faith- 
fulness :—then pointed to the fact that the young men of the 
village all liked Mr. Vernon.” (p.162.) Deacon Slocum always 
took a very active part in promoting revivals. While he de- 
nounced the minister’s way of dealing with the young men, 
his own must be allowed to have been energetic enough. 
“Tf Deacon Slocum wants to convert a man he goes at him 
with a sledge-hammer and knocks him down; if he get up, a 
rebel still, the deacon’s conscience acquits him as having done 
his duty.” (p. 176.) 

Not the deacons only, but meddling, and factious, and fa- 
natical individuals, have a power to annoy the minister almost 
beyond endurance. This is a necessary result of the inherent 
weakness of the System of Independency. A man of com- 
manding talents and energy of character, who can be his own 
Pope, may get on very well. But those who are possessed of 
less native authority, and who need the moral support of vener- 
ableness and authority in their office, often fare very ill. And 
it isa common inquiry for ministers to make in relation to a 
vacant parish, “Ts there any tendency to radicalism in that 
parish?” Ministers, too, have themselves been sowing the 
wind to reap the whirlwind. Instead of preaching the Gospel 
they have, in too many instances, turned the church into a 
lecture-room, and made the pulpit to simply reflect the topics of 
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the week. When from the mount of Gospel truth they habitu- 

ally descend into the arena of moral, social, and political re- 
form, they must expect to encounter fanaticism and radicalism. 
Those who would have listened with reverence to the higher 
forms of divine truth feel that here is a ground where they 
stand on a level with their Minister. They often feel them- 
selves called to instruct his ignorance, and either to quicken or 
resist his zeal. 

In all this how great the contrast presented by the system 
of the Church! Here the minister is no creature of the 
congregation. Ten thousand congregations could not make 
a Minister of the sanctuary. He is commissioned and sent 
of God. He stands before the congregation as Christ’s ambas- 
sador to speak Christ’s words. His commission is clear; his 
authority unquestioned. Yet is it no arbitrary authority. The 
minister's office exists for the good of those for whom he is com- 
missioned and sentof God. He istheir servant for Christ’s sake. 
The calm security, the divine authority of his office enables 
him to turn all his thoughts from himself to others—from his 
oftice to his duty. Two ‘things most important—which are but 
the complement of each other—are secured in the system of 
the Church. The Pastor’s authority, resting on his apostolic 
commission, is guarded against all invasion on the part of the 
laity. While on the other hand the laity have, in the Ritual 
of the Church, in the prescribed order of the Prayer Book, 
a pledge that the Minister will follow out no private interpre- 
tations or fancies. He will read the Scriptures and perform the 
whole Service in such order and manner as the wisdom and 
piety of ages have sanctioned and prescribed. Thus will he 
give to all their meat in due season. Thus will all the great 
leading doctrines of the Gospel be presented in due proportion 
and relief, and the Church will be edified, rising a glorious 
temple in the pure ether of divine truth. On both sides is 
everything reduced to the order and regularity of law, “ whose 
seat is the bosom of God, and whose voice is the harmony of 
the world.” 

That these works will exert a marked influence in at least 
three directions, can scarcely be doubted. They will tell on 
parishes. They will be felt as a stimulus or a discouragement 
by Pastors. And they will, both directly and indirectly, exer- 
cise an influence over young men, from whom the future sup- 
ply of Ministers must be derived. The copy of Shady Sine 
now before us is from the thirty-fourth thousand, and there is 
still an active demand for the work. On parishes its influence 
will be salutary. We have heard of many instances where 
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parishioners have been aroused to acts of kindness and gene- 
rosity towards their Minister by the vivid portraiture of paro- 
chial meanness and stinginess’ which this work places before 
the eye and heart of the reader. We have now in view 
mainly congregational parishes, but we know that Shady Side 
has extended its influence far beyond the denomination in 
which it originated, and the evils of whose voluntary system 
it portrays with so dark a pencil. Whether this improved lib- 
erality and this kindlier sympathy will be lasting, or but a 
transient impuise, is another question. We cannot but think, 
however, that the undulations which it has stirred in the dead 
sea of indifference will be prolonged to a considerable distance 
The other works of the same series will move the public he vart 
in the same direction, but with a far feebler pulsation. 

Another influence which these works will exert bears on those 
who are actually engaged in the work of the ministry. And here 
we must confess that to our eye the prevailing tone of color is 
sombre and gloomy. This is emphatically true of “Shady 
Side.” It holds true in no slight degree of the Rector of St. 
Bardolph’s. And even in “Sunny Side” the struggles and 
trials of the Minister’s family, at times, rise up in such rugged 
outline in the dim past, as to almost shut out + cheerful light 
of that sun which rose so glorious over the morning of life. 

There is one prominent feature of this popular little book 
which merits our censure. While there is much that is self-de- 
nying, good, and beautiful, in the spirit of ‘* Sunny Side,” there 
is, at the same time, in the outworking of the fortunes of the 
Minister’s family, a too palpable sympathy with that idolatry of 
wealth which every day more and more poisons the generous 
aspirations of our youth. A young person would hardly fail to 
get the impression from this story, that wealth is identical with 
success in life, and that poverty and trial must somehow or 
other be a misfortune and disgrace. Is this a Christian view? 
With every wish to do justice to “Sunny Side,” yetits vivid con- 
trast of the trials of poverty with the splendor and comfort of 
wealth—the keen and painful sense of want, arising from an in- 
sufficient salary, and then again, the visible satisfaction of the 
parents in seeing their children established in affluence, must 
produce on the mind of the reader the conviction that wealth 
was viewed by the author as one great end of life. When 
Henry abandons college and enters the counting-house. he s says, 
n writing to his parents—* One of us ought to take up the 
profession of money-making, for the sake ‘of the rest. Now, 
after much deliberation and prayer, I have chosen it—it is my 
right,” &c., (p. 109.) Kate marries a rich merchant, and we 
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read thus: “ From being a child in the humble parsonage, she 
became mistress of one of the Boston palaces, and was none 
the less admired for having added to beauty and worth, rank 
and wealth” ! Can it be possible that this sentence was writ- 
ten in America, and that too by the wife of a Minister ? 

Of the other works, “ City Side” is a most unreal book, 
utterly destitute of power to incline the will or move the heart. 
Its hero, Elwood Forester, is a young graduate of a college, of 
popular talents, who is at once called to a large and influential 
city parish. Here he carries all before him, and has everything 
his own way. THis parish liberally supplies all his wants, and 
even anticipates his wishes. He, indeed, encounters difficulties 
of various kinds, but they yield at once to the magic touch of 
his imperial will. There is always a prosperous tide in his affairs, 
which leads on to fortune. For example, is a child born at the 
parsonage, in comes a cheque on the Camberwell Bank for 
$100, with divers gifts of lesser value! Does he feel a mo- 
mentary despondency in reference to his labors and success; a 
ring is heard, and a committee are ushered in, who present 
their Pastor with a $200 gold watch, and his wife with a silver 
basket! The sum of $500 is added to his salary, unsolicited, 
and continued after it has been declined! Ten years of suc- 
cessful labor roll away, and the Pastor is sent abroad, not be- 
cause his health has failed, but for recreation. Then he writes 
back charming letters from the Holy Land! And this is the 
book which is designed to chase away the shadows from Shady 
Side! 

There is but one thing that does not go to the Pastor’s mind. 
“One Sabbath he indulges in some plain remarks on the influ- 
ence of Episcopacy upon society at large, and upon the govern- 
ment of the Church.” This arouses “the Rev. Mr. Kennison, a 
old man who came from England long ago, and was the oldest 
Pastor in the city.” The Pastor gets into a controversy on the 
subject in the Camberwell Gazette. His people applaud him as 
the victor, but he is ill satistied with himself. He dislikes con- 
troversy ; thinks it creates bad feeling. May he not have felt 
that the applause of his people but poorly compensated for the 
consciousness that he was really worsted in the argument 
There is another passage where the writer shows his hostility to 
the Church. A Mr. Upham, a man of wealth, who had enjoyed 
some political distinction, makes Camberwell his residence. He 
is immediately regarded as a prize for some of the religious 
societies in the place. First of all comes Mr. Kendall, (the 
Rector of Grace Church,) who, with a very obsequious bear- 
ing, calls Mr. Upham’s attention to the fine music, (!) as the 
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attraction of his church. The great man, however, decides to 
attend Park Place Church. But presently he shows himself a 
high-handed sinner, and keeps his planing-mill working on 
Sunday, and when he is called to account for his iniquities, he 
darts off in a rage and takes a pew in Grace Church. His 
pious wife and daughters of course remain behind, under the 
droppings of Park Place—to the joy of Mr. Forrester. The 
design of all this is sufficiently transparent. 

As to “ Parish Side,” it possesses less of reality and interest 
than even “ City Side.” ft was probably made to sell, and 
does not call for particular notice. 

Of all the works, therefore, named on the head of this article, 
and at which we have briefly glanced, the first three only pos- 
sess the power to move the public mind. But their influence 
is, we are sorry to believe, calculated to depress rather than to 
cheer the laborers in the harvest. 

One of the three directions in which these works must exert 
more or less influence, remains to be considered, and this brings 
to view a subject of the greatest practical interest at the pre- 
sent time. Some twenty years ago, there was a large number 
of candidates urging their way to the Ministry, in the various 
denominations of Christians. But of late a marked change has 
come over the spirit of our young men. And the cry is every- 
where, “ More laborers for the harvest!” But this earnest, pro- 
longed cry is met by only a feeble response. What then, we 
ask, is the cause why so few are seeking the Ministry? And 
how can this lack of heralds of the Cross be remedied? How 
can the present indifference of our youth be converted into a 
spirit of noble self-sacrifice which will count all things but loss 
for Christ # 

The causes which tend to lessen the number of candidates 
for the Ministry may be divided into two classes. 1. Those 
which operate to render the Ministry positively distasteful. 2. 
Those which predceupy the mind and draw it away to some 
other pursuit. Of the first class, inadequate salaries may be 
set down as especially prominent. When the young men of a 
parish see to what straits their pastor is subjected in order even 
to live, how often he has changed his field of labor in hopes of 
bettering his condition, while in other spheres of activity men 
not only live comfortably, but lay up a competency for their 
families, it is not to be wondered that those who see such things 
should, unless quickened by the loftiest impulses of duty, turn 
aside from the Ministry as a most unenviable vocation. Then, 
again, our young men are animated by a high spirit of inde- 
pendence. They are unwilling to subject themselves to the 
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variant, unreasonable, and capricious judgments and dictation 
which are so often encountered under our Voluntary System. 
Perhaps this spirit of independence is exaggerated, and mor- 
bidly intense. Still its reality and its power for good or ill is 
not to be questioned. We allow that a truly Christian educa- 
tion would overcome both these objections. Jor what would 
either or both have been to St. Paul, or to the youthful Timothy, 
who, from a child, had drunk in the very spirit of God’s Holy 
Word ¢ 

Of the causes of the second class, we must name, first of all, 
the intense spirit of wordliness which now rules so potently 
among us. Never in the history of mankind was the thirst for 
so intense and so universal, And 
never was there a nation so thoroughly possessed by the spirit of 
gain, as ourown. We live in an age of almost fabulous enter- 
prise. [Professional employment of every kind has in a great de- 
gree lost itscharm. A few dazzling professional prizes are still to 
be won. .\ few lawyers and afew doctors enjoy splendid incomes, 
and amass large fortunes. But the mass of both professions are 
constrained to encounter a life of comparatively unremunera- 
ting toil and self-denial. Even where men are successful in 
their professional aims, success brings with it a crushing weight 
of labor and care. Whereas, if unsuecessful, life sinks into a 
dull monotony, and many a professional man sighs for business, 
trade, adventure—anything to escape from the listless routine of 
thankless drudgery. Professional lite, therefore, is often aban- 
doned atter long years of expense and toil. Men escape from 
the bootless restraint of the gown to become bankers, merchants, 
agents, anything, in short, tomake money! This results indeed 
partly from the unparalleled facilities for amassing wealth which 
exist in our country, where men are, after all, not so much repell- 
ed from professional life by the hard service and small returns, as 
attracted to some other field of effort by its splendid rewards. 
In almost any other state of society that field would not exist, 
and the professions would be alike the path of profit and of 
honor. 

And then again, in the social development which is taking 
place in this country, there has arisen an unexpected state of 
things very influential in determining the destiny of our young 
men. One would naturally think, when offices and honors are 
open to all alike, that political place would be eagerly sought 
for. But experience has proved a widely different state of feel- 
ing. As the working of our system has been more fully devel- 
oped, we find our best men less and less inclined to enter upon 
public life. There are various reasons for this. Among these 
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are the principle of rotation in office, the impatience of rival 
candidates, and the caprices of the popular will. ‘This observa- 
tion applies particularly tothe North. Inthe Southern portion 
of our Republic official place is more secure, consequently more 
sought for, and in our national legislature carries: with it more 
weight. A second cause may be found in the wire-pulling and 
unscrupulous management by which nominations, first, and then 
elections, are secured. It is generally felt that it is party ser- 
vice—often of a very doubtful moral character—and good luck, 
rather than good desert, that secures a nomination to ‘oftice, and 
when once nominated, it depends on the strength of the party, 
and on the adroitness of its leaders, whether the nominee is 
elected. The favorite maxim, too, “ principles and not men,’ 
does not tend to enhance the moral dignity of office se eking. 
It seems to imply that the worst instruments may serve the best 
uses. The result of all this is to make men of high principles 
and independent means shrink from both the uncertainties and 
the contamination of political life. Its honors are not worth the 
sacrifice. We know, indeed, many honorable exceptions to 
this remark. But the general fact is only too true. 

While all these causes tend to depreciate the value of pro- 
fessional and political life, everything, on the other hand, con- 
spires to give importance to social position. This is a reality 
which depends on no caprice of the popular will. It makes 
itself felt in a thousand nameless ways. It enthrones itself at 
the fire-side. It diffuses a satisfying presence over the whole 
circle of domestic life. Here toocomes in woman’s potent influ- 
ence. In politics and legislation, woman is held in abeyance, 
but here, in social life, she is the ruling spirit. She feels most 
keenly all that belongs to her position in society, and she aspires 
after the highest place with an intensity which man, with his 
blunter sensibilities, can scarcely comprehend. But how is 
social position to be achieved, and how maintained, after it is 
once reached! Obviously by means of wealth. Let any one 
scan society as it exists in our great cities and considerable 
towns, and he will see that wealth is the magic key which gives 
the entreé of fashionable society. We know, indeed, that 
there is a higher aristocracy—one of retined taste, of high in- 
tellectual culture—the aristocracy of soul, and also of ancestral 
fame, honorably illustrated in living names. But it is not for 
admission to this circle that the multitude of ambitious wives 
and mothers are pressing forward. Their taste craves a social 
distinction where there is more of tawdry vrnament. The pil- 
lars which support their social temple must be gilded, at least, 
if not gold. And since money is its grand instrument, hence 
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the rush and the struggle to be rich, with all its vulgar and, as 
observation shows, demoralizing consequences. So that the 
fearfully rapid advance in luxury, and the thirst for wealth to 
minister to it, which have characterized our country for the last 
few years, forcibly reminds one of the declining periods of 
ancient civilization, when wealth became the burden of every 
prayer. 
Prima fere vota, et cunctis notissima templis 
Divitie ; crescant ut opes. : 
It hence results that our young men are reared in an atmos- 
here of which the desire for gold is the oxygenating principle. 
oo often is the teaching to which they are subjected at home, 


at school, in the world— 
Rem facias; rem, 
Si possis, recte; si non, quocunque modo, rem. 


When this thirst for gain, radiating from our great commercial 
cities, has pervaded the whole country, and possessed all hearts ; 
when professional and political distinction pale before the ra- 
diant charms of the high-piled heap, is it to be wondered that 
our young men should be drawn with resistless attraction to 
pursuits which promise to gratify the master passion of their 
soul ? 

We have dwelt thus long on the general spirit of our age and 
country, because it mainly determines the aspirations and des- 
tiny of our young men, and because Churchmen are not exempt 
from its power. They feel its throbbing pulse. They move on 
in serried ranks beside the Christians of other names, to achieve- 
ments of worldly daring. The watchwords of the age stir their 
hearts like the sound of a trumpet. Nor can we ny steal say 
that wealth, fashion, pleasure, excitement, adventure, have less 
potent sway over them than over others. Whatever, therefore, 
there is in the restless, eager spirit of the age to predceupy the 
mind and draw it away from spiritual thoughts and ie es, 
possesses them as fully and sways them as powerfully as it does 
any part of the nation. 

If this, then, be a plain, honest staten:ent of the case, how is 
the evil to be met and stayed? How, in an age of material idol- 
atry, shall we be able to bring before our youth, with resistless 
power, the invisible realities of the eternal world? How shall 
we turn them from sense to faith, so as to make them able min- 
isters of Christ’s Gospel ? 

Our first and main hope is in the clergy. They are the Pro- 
phets of the age. God has raised them up to speak His mes- 
sage; to warn men of their danger; to denounce their sins; to 
proclaim to them that Gospel which alone can satisfy the needs 
of their highest nature. Bibles, prayer books, tracts, are im- 
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portant auxiliaries, but it oe the living voice of the Pro- 
phet to startle an age and call it away from sensual allurements 
and worldly excitements, to spiritual truths and joys. From 
God the first cause forward, persons have ever been the moving 
forces of this world—a truth attested by all history and experi- 
ence. If the age is to be regenerated and quickened into 
spiritual life, Jesus Christ must enter as a living aye 
into the thought, feeling, and action of men. But who shall 
herald Him¢ Who proclaim His advent? Who prepare the 
minds of men to receive Him? Who else but His commis- 
sioned heralds—His ambassadors ¢ 

Especially should it be the aim of the clergy to inspire a 
more earnest and ardent tone of family piety, so that children 
may grow up breathing from their earliest years an atmosphere 
charged with all that is lovely, beautiful, and good—an atmos- 
phere so radiant, so pure, that the eternal realities of heaven 
may at all times be clearly seen through it. There are thou- 
sands of families where there is a decent conformity to the out- 
ward requirements of religion—where there is no conscious or 
intentional hypocrisy—where, nevertheless, the pervading and 
informing spirit is essentially cold and worldly. The poison is 
subtle, but still it is there. You cannot, even by the nicest 
chemical analysis, detect in the atmosphere of a city the mat- 
ter of contagion, and yet the people inhale death at every 
breath, and fall beneath the fell power of the pestilence. An 
active interest and warm sympathy on the part of parents with 
all the struggles of a religious lite, and all the processes of a 
religious education in their children, is of the last importance, 
and scarcely less important to the parent than to the child. And 
with all their advantages, which we are not slow to acknow- 
ledge, one prominent evil of Sunday Schools is the divorce 
which they have so often occasioned between the religious life 
of the parent and the child. How sadly do parents need the 
reactive influence which would result from teaching their own 
children carefully and conscientiously, and with the empress- 
ment of warm sympathy, the great truths of the Gospel! We 
often hear of those who received their first impulse towards 
the ministry in the teaching of the Sunday School. We rejoice 
in the fact of such an influence. But on the other hand there 
are not a few Clergymen now ministering at the altars of the 
Church who were sweetly drawn to sacred duties by the Spirit 
of God breathed into a devout mother’s wish. Of the two 
kinds of influence, that of the well ordered Christian home is 
immeasurably more persuasive and powerful than that of the 
Sunday School. But there need be no competition between 
the two, except which shall most aid the other. They should 
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both aim at one common object, the Christian nurture of the 
young. They should both aim, not simply to mould the hearts 
of the young to the forms and to inspire them with the spirit 
of a divine life, but also to dispose and train many of them for 
the ministry of the Gospel. 

In this important work, then, we invoke the aid of Christian 
parents, of Sunday School teachers, but above all, we invoke 
the aid of the Clergy. To them how many channels of influ- 
ence are open! In the family where they make their pastoral 
visits, and speak familiarly to the young; in the Sunday School, 
and at the Chancel, where bright eyes and eager minds han 
upon their words, and plastic young hearts wait to be moulde 
to their will. Then again, in the pulpit, with what persuasive 
power may the Pastor speak to both old and young, inspiring 
the one with a lofty enthusiasm for the cause of Christ, and the 
other with a warm sympathy with the generous impulses of 
youth, and with its aspirations towards the sacred ministry! 

Ve can better illustrate what we believe can be accomplished by 
the Clergy in this direction, by referring to what has been done 
in many instances. We know of Clergymen who have, each, 
been the means of bringing forward a number of young men 
and introducing them into the Ministry. Is the result acci- 
dental in these cases? Not at all. The circumstances of some 
parishes may be quite peculiar in possessing young hearts sus- 
ceptible of being fired with the love of this divine work. 
Others may be in a contrary case, where barrenness may resist 
the best efforts to raise so noble a plant. But we feel confident 
that, if the Clergy were to make it an object of conscious 
thought, and care, and effort, to seek out young persons of good 
abilities and right dispositions, and to inspire them with the 
holy purpose of devoting themselves to the ministry of the 
Gospel, they would not exert themselves in vain. There is 
probably not a parish in the country where at least one such 
young man cannot be found. 

3ut the result of such effort will greatly depend on the man- 
ner in which the Church and the Ministry are presented to the 
youthful mind. The line of demarcation between the Church 
and the world must be made broad and distinct. The kingdom 
of God—the Church of Christ—must be made to stand forth 
before the youthful heart in severe and heavenly beauty. She 
must be made to appear to the young disciple of Christ radiant 
“as the morning, fair as the moon, clear as the sun, and terri- 
ble as an army with banners.” The young Christian must not 
be left to struggle against sin in the depths of his own individ- 
ual consciousness; to rejoice for himself alone in the indwell- 
ing of a divine Saviour. But he must be drawn forth into 
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active sympathy with the struggles of the Church to overcome 
the wala: For him the kingdom of God and the kingdom of 
Satan must be the two great existences that fill up eternity and 
immensity. To the eye of the youthful believer, God, Christ, 
Angels, Saints, compacted in one embattled host, and warring 
against Satan to his final overthrow, must be intense, glori- 
ous, overpowering realities. Compared with these, all else, 
wealth, pleasure, splendor, power, must seem as less than no- 
thing. When once the heart of the young disciple is brought 
to see and to feel this, then will it res ond to the call of God; 
then will it exult in the humblest service in the cause of Christ. 

Still more will depend on the way in which the office itself 
of the Christian Pastor is presented to the minds of the young. 
High views of the Church involve as their correlative, high 
views of the Ministry. And none but high views of this divine 
office will avail to overcome the temptations of the world, 
which, in the present age, are so potent. It must be repre- 
sented as an office which brings the bearer of it into the closest 
relation with God; which invests him with a divine authority, 
aids him with a divine power, and makes him, though a frail 
mortal, yet a co-worker with Almighty God! The path of the 
minister of Christ ought not to be pictured as strewn with 
roses, but rather as set with thorns. Not ease and comfort, 
but labor and self-denial should be held out to view as the real 
lot of the pastor. He that would follow Christ, either as his 
disciple or his minister, must first take up his cross. Suffering 
and trial are inscribed over the portals of the great Christian 
temple. Whoso enters there must be ready to suffer hardships, 
to make self-sacrifice. ‘ He that findeth his life shall lose it, and 
he that loseth his life for My sake shall find it,” are Christ’s 
own words to all who would aspire to His service. Nor let it 
be supposed that this heroic view of the Pastor’s life would 
deter young men from embracing it. For the greatest triumphs 
of the Gospel were won when it was thus presented. No; it 
is the cold oa nae view that holds men back from the 
ministry. we insensibly slide into a way of looking on the 
ministry as a mere profession, like law or medicine; if we feel, 
and talk, and act, as if it were a profession sorely tried, poorly 
paid, and scantily honored, then will the young catch from us 
this spirit, and looking on it as a mere profession, they will, of 
course, see in it no beauty that it should be desired. Before 
men will sacrifice their worldly hopes to enter the ministry, it 
must cease to be to them a profession. It must become to them 
a mission. The idea of a divine mission to preach the Gospel 
must be written on the hearts of the ous 5 and then there 


will be no lack of Candidates for the Ministry. 
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Art. V.—SEMI-PAGAN POSITION OF OUR YOUTH. 


1. Wall’s History of Infant Baptism. 

2. Census of the United States, 1850. 

8. Dwight’s Theology, Sermon CLVII. 

4. A Presbyterian Clergyman looking for the Church. 


Ont of the most discouraging features of our age, religiously 
considered, is the anomalous position of our youth in relation 
to the Church of the Living Goa. Comparatively the few are 
to be found within that blessed Fold. To the many, it isa 
foreign institution, in which they have neither part nor lot— 
for which they feel little interest, manifest little respect, and to 
which they acknowledge no allegiance, and no obligations. 
This argues something out of joint in the working, if not radi- 
cally amiss in the principles, of the popular Christianity of the 
times. 

There is abundant evidence that children are the special 
objects of the divine care and love. Gop claims them as His 
heritage, and requires parents to bring them ’up for Him.* 
They have never been overlooked in the provisions of mercy 
made by Him for the human family. Into the Church of the 
Old Dispensation, they were admitted, by Divine command, in 
earliest infancy; and when, under the New Dispensation, 
Baptism took the place of Circumcision, as the initiatory rite 
of the Church, no instructions were given limiting its appli- 
cation and the blessings therewith connected to adults. On 
the contrary, St. Peter distinctly says, “the promise” guaran- 
teeing “ remission of sins and the gift of the Holy Ghost” to 
the baptized, “is to you and to your children.” And with 
those who would have kept back the parent from bringing his 
little ones to Him, our Saviour was much displeased, and said, 
“Suffer little children to come unto me, and forbid them not, 
for of such is the kingdom of heaven.”{ Nor should we forget 
that most affecting and earnestly repeated command given to 
an under-shepherd after His Resurrection, “ Feed my lambs ;” 
that is, as the word signifies, exercise towards them the duty of 
a shepherd.§ How he could have done this, and refused them 





* Psalm exxvii, 3. Eph. vi, 4. + Acts ii, 39. 
¢ St. Mark x, 14. § St. John xxi, 15. 
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an asylum in the Fold, to which the sheep were admitted, is 
not easy to conceive. 

We do not propose, however, to diseuss here the Divine 
origin of Infant Baptism. The onus probandi lies with those 
who reject it. It is sufficient for our purpose that it is, and 
always has been, a doctrine of the Church Catholic in all her 
branches ; and that for more than a thousand years, succeeding 
the times of the Apostles, the most diligent and learne 
researches have been unable to discover the slightest traces of 
any sect even that denied it.* Accordingly we find St. John 
addressing, among other classes in the Church, children, “ little 
children.” “I write unto you, little children, because your 
sins are forgiven you for His name’s sake; I write unto you, 
fathers, because ye have known Him that is from the beginning; 
I write unto you, young men, because ye have overcome the 
wicked one.”+ Ot such was the kingdom of God, the Church 
of the Redeemed, composed in Apostolic and primitive times— 
little children and youth, no less than those of mature age. 

And not only were the lambs admitted into the Fold, but 
“tended” as a part of the flock. Catechetical instruction, the 
thorough training and grounding of children and youth in the 
fundamentals of religion constituted a prominent feature of the 
Church system, as well as the most important and interesting 
branch of the clergyman’s duties. The right of the infant to 
a place within the fold of the Good Shepherd, the preciousness 
of the privilege, and the duty of the parent to bring up the 
little one, washed in the Laver of Regeneration in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord, were questions concerning which 
there was but one opinion and but one practice. A Christian 

eople was then a baptized people, among whom there was no 

ody of little children who had not received the seal of forgive- 
ness, nor of young men who had not taken upon them the 
vows of the Christian life. 

Viewed from this primitive stand-point, when the Church 
was one, and no Petrobrusian had presumed to forbid the 
lambs a refuge in the blessed Fold of Christ, the Christianity 
of our age and country presents a melancholy—not to say an 
appalling spectacle. With comparatively few exceptions the 
sins of our “little children” have not been “forgiven,” nor 





* Dr. Wall, who “has so thoroughly investigated the history of Infant 
Baptism as to leave little to be done by those who come after him,” states that 
the first body of men of which he ean find any account who denied baptism to 
infants were the Petrobrusians, so called from Peter de Bruys, the founder of the 
sect who lived in the beginning of the twelfth century.—Mosheim, vol. ii, p. 276. 


+ 1St. John ii, 12, 13. 
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have our “ young men” “overcome the wicked one,” the mass 
of them never having been so much as enrolled among the 
soldiers of Jesus Christ. The largest body of professing Chris- 
tians among us closes the door of what she calls the Church 
entirely against all little children, even those of her own com- 
municants. And while by the other so called Evangelical 
denominations, Infant Baptism is professedly believed in, it is 
being more and more discontinued; and even when practiced, 
being no longer regarded as the Sacrament of Regeneration, 
nor followed by the gr ape mog Apostolic Rite of Comfirma- 
tion—which they all alike reject—the design of the institution 
is defeated, and its blessings, so far as respects the develop- 
ment of the religious principle in youth and manhood, thrown 
away.* Noone who has not closely watched the current of 
popular — outside of us, can be aware of the rationalistic 
change which is all the while going on. Thus the Liturgy of 
the “ Reformed Dutch Church” is as strongly Scriptural on 
this point as our own Baptismal Service. Yet at a recent 
meeting, the “Classis of Schenectady” passed the following 
Resolutions :— 

Resolved, That in the judgment of this Classis, the form for the adminis- 
tration of baptism, both as now used, and also as altered by the Liturgical 
Committee appointed by the General Synod, June, 1853, teaches unquestion- 
ably the doctrine of baptismal regeneration. 

Resolved, That we believe such a doctrine to be directly contrary to the 
Bible, and the other standards of the Reformed Protestant Dutch Church, 
and that its teaching is subversive to the interests of true religion. 

Resolved, That we respectfully call upon the General Synod, to order the 
erasure of that part of the form beginning, “Secondly, holy baptism wit- 
nesseth and sealeth unto us,” &e. 

And even of the very few who affect to believe, in the lan- 
guage of President Dwight, “that baptized infants are members 





*In the month of May, 1848, there were in connexion with the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 192,022 communicants; and the number 
of infants baptized within the ecclesiastical year, was 9837; or one infant to 
between nineteen and twenty communicants. In the Presbyteries connected 
with the large cities the proportion was even less, as appears from the follow- 
ing exhibit: 

Proportion of Infants Bap- 
Presbyteries. Communicants. Infants Baptized. tized to No. of Communicanis. 
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Presbyterian Clergyman Looking for the Church, p. 52. 
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of the Christian Church ;”* yet in such irreconcilable opposition 
to this belief is their practice that we wonder not that multi- 
tudes, ignorant of the “more excellent way,” should give the 
preference to the at least self-consistent views of the Baptist, 
who, despite the Divine declaration that “ by one Spirit we are 
all baptized into one Body,”’+ sturdily maintains that baptism, 
even his adult baptism, does not admit into the Church.t Dr. 
Dwight is at some pains to prove that baptism does introduce 
its subject into the Church ; and yet the baptized child of the 
Presbyterian, as he himself is compelled to admit, as well as 
of the Methodist and Congregationalist, is supposed in reality, 
to grow up outside of it, and never, by virtue of his baptism, 
allowed to come into it.¢ Well may one say of such “mercy 
to babes,” that it is “to make the sacrament of baptism a 
nullity, and to disfranchize thousands of children of divinely 
chartered rights and privileges.” | 

We need not look further for the grand seminal cause of the 
un-christian attitude of the rising generation. We find it, 
manifestly, in the general neglect of Infant Baptism. As a 
natural consequence, with the repudiation or degradation of 
this Sacrament, there followed the neglect of Christian Nurture. 
The unbaptized or guasi unbaptized child was no longer 
regarded as a Christian—nor trained as such—nor expected to 
grow up assuch. And, agreeably to these views and expecta- 
tions and corresponding course of conduct, children did not 
grow up Christians. Wherever these novel views obtained, 
and in proportion as they obtained, the youth of the com- 
munity as a body, were found in a condition, little removed, in 
principle, from that of Paganism, “aliens from the Common- 
wealth of Israel, and strangers from the covenant of promise, 
having no hope and without God in the world.”—-How to 
reach this body of aliens and convert them into fellow-citizens 
with the saints and members of the household of God, became 
now a problem of intense interest, and of most perplexing 





* Dwight’s Theology, p. 819, (London, 1836. ) ¢ 1 Cor. xii, 13. 
¢ “Baptism is not a Church ordinance: I mean, it is not an ordinance 
administered in the Church, but out of it.....It does not make a person a 


member of a Church, or admit him into a visible Church.—Gills’ Body of 
Divinity, vol. iii, p. 311. 

§ “I acknowledge without hesitation that the conduct of those with whom 
I am in immediate communion, and, so far as I know them, their opinions also 
with regard to this subject, are in a greater or less degree erroneous and inde- 
fensible. That infants should be baptized and then be left by ministers and 
churches in a situation undistinguishable from that of other dition appears 
to me to be irreconcilable with any Scriptural views of the nature Bg im- 
portance of the Sacrament.”—Dwight’s Theology, p. 819. 

Dr. Ryerson—“ one of the most prominent Methodist preachers in Canada 

West.”—Church Journal, April 3, 1854. 
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difficulty. Allowed to have no part nor lot with the people of 
God, nor place in His Church till they had arrived at an age 
when the pleasures of sin are most seductive, it was then no 
easy matter to break up their alliance with the world, and 
abruptly transfer their affections and interests to the Commun- 
ion of Saints. It was found that there was usually little of 
inclination on the part of those who had grown up strangers to 
the blessings of Baptism to take upon themselves the vows of 
a religious life. The Church had ignored them when they 
most needed her nursing care, and now they were disposed to 
ignore the Church. They could seldom be voile’ by the 
ordinary ministrations of the Word. It was supposed there- 
fore that something extraordinary must be done. Accordingly 
recourse was had to special “ Revival Efforts,” ‘ Protracted 
Meetings,” Camp Meetings, four days and Quarterly Meetings, 
et id omne genus. 

Such was the origin of Modern Revivalism. It owes its 
existence to the repudiation of Infant Baptism. It is the 
violent remedy, devised to repair the mischiefs of that funda- 
mental error; the wretched substitute for that systematic 
instruction and training which make a necessary part of the 
Christian doctrine of Infant Baptism. 

Everything, however, must have its day; and for a time 
these new measures apparently answered the end designed. 
Attention was arrested—extensive excitements got up—and 
multitudes pronounced to be converted. Accordingly Revi- 
vals became the order of the day, and the dependence of the 
denominations. It was no longer expected that sinners would 
be converted and the Churches replenished through the use of 
ordinary Means of Grace. For this work a special time was 
set apart—special men employed—special machinery used— 
extraordinary efforts made—and the stated clergy sent adrift. 

What is unnatural, however, is, usually, short lived. Forces 
that depend for their existence upon excitement, speedily wear 
out the system that generate hom, Thus has it been with 
Revivalism. Protracted and camp meetings have had their 
day. Even those who have profited most by them, and in 
times past been their most enthusiastic admirers and defenders, 
are generally losing confidence in them ; and anxiously begin- 
ning to cast about them for some healthier means of bringing 
men to a saving knowledge of the truth. The “ Christian 
Advocate and Journal,” the leading Methodist paper in this 
country, in a recent number has the following significant lan- 
guage: “It cannot be denied that the system of recruiting our 
Church by revivals has been seriously abused, and that the faith 
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of preachers and people in the benefit of such religious excite- 
ments, by the aid of professional agitators, or revivalists, has 
been that they were fraught with consequences most disastrous 
to the Church. Machine-made converts were found to have a 
very ephemeral life, and the successful labors of the reviver to 
fill the classes of probationers, were generally followed by the 
more laborious and very ungrateful efforts of the regular 
preachers to rid them of the careless and irreligious members. 
Camp-meetings, too, from a variety of causes have become 
very unproductive, and many of our most thoughtful preachers 
and members have found it necessary to discourage attendance 
upon them.” Similar, and even stronger language, can be 
quoted from leading Congregational and Presbyterian divines. 

But, unhappily, though the fires of Revivalism are burning 
low, and likely soon to go out, yet they leave behind them a 
verdureless, seared and blackened field, which only years of 
labor, prayer and patience can bring to, and place again under 
healthful cultivation. If the primary effects of Revivalism— 
like the immediate action of all stimulants, seemingly highly 
and only beneficial—betrayed good men into a favorable opin- 
ion of them, its secondary consequences, which we are but 
beginning to reap, can leave no one in doubt as to its true cha- 
racter. It has disgusted a large and influential class of minds, 
and steeled their hearts against the claims of that Gospel, 
which, had it been presented as it is in its true nature, they liad 
perhaps been ready to respect and embrace. It has engendered 
a distaste for the sober teachings of the pulpit. It has intro- 
duced and popularized false ideas of Christian character and 
life. It has given currency to the pernicious notion that relig- 
ion is not something to be lived, but something that must be 
“got” upon some special and extraordinary occasion ; whereas 
St. James says, “pure religion, and undefiled before God and 
the Father, is this: to visit the fatherless and widows in their 
affliction, and to keep himself unspotted from the world.”* It 
has given a mischievous importance to feeling, and “ religious 
experiences,” so called, placing the evidences of acceptance 
with God exclusively in the emotional and imaginative faculties, 
rather than in the governing motives and principles of life. It 
has impressed multitudes with the opinion that religion in the 
heart is, in the very commencement, a complete work, instead 
of being like the dawning light which increaseth more and 
more unto the perfect day; and like the husbandman’s field, 
in which there is first the blade, then the ear, after that the 





* James i, 27. 
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full corn in the ear. But these modern converts, on the con- 
trary, are larger at the birth than they ever are again. In this 
way, the Scriptural and primitive notion of religion, with the 
many, has well nigh been lost. Once, to be religious, was to 
be in Christ, to believe in and obey Him, to continue steadfast in 
the Apostles’ doctrine and fellowship, ever following after char- 
ity and holiness. Now, it is simply to “ entertain a hope,” or 
to have “ met with a perceptible change of heart,” the avail- 
able evidence of which is the being able “to tell a good expe- 
rience.” This is the beginning and end of the rule by which 
the modern religionist tests himself. 

Is it strange that our youth, as a body, especially the more 
intelligent among them, regarding that type of piety which is 
spasmodic in its origin and action, fanatic and fitful in its tem- 
per, as the true religion, should flee it as a blind, forbidding 

ower, of which, for the present at least, they have no wish to 
Eesiacs the subjects? Is it not time that this delusion be dis- 
pelled ; and that religion be seen as it is, beginning at the 
Cross, yet reaching and controlling every power, every faculty 
of our whole being! For, “ What doth the Lord require of 
thee but to do justly and to love mercy, and to walk benablly 
with thy God?” Could but this Bible definition of religion be 
revived, then would there be some hope that piety would cease 
to be so generally looked upon as a thing at war with reason 
and common sense. Religion, in its popular presentation, has 
been so long and so extensively ened from its original con- 
nexion with common life and common duties, so estranged from 
the ordinary Means of Grace and the laws of our moral being, 
so mixed up with visions and dreams, so mystified and be- 
clouded, that but the few have any definite notion of what it 
is; and the many who are even religiously inclined, are waiting 
for an indescribable change, of which they shall be little or 
nothing more than the mere passive subjects. We have facts 
before us, drawn from real life, which would give emphasis to 
our statements. 

Now, we would not conceal from ourselves the important 
fact that so long as the great mass of our adult population are 
living in open and known sin—for all unrighteousness is sin—so 
long, upon them we must urge the necessity of a ¢rwe conversion 
of the heart and life to God. But what we desire to say and 
to urge is this, that for the state of things which we have de- 
scribed there is no effectual permanent remedy but in a return 
to Scriptural, primitive views and practices. We must restore 
to our little ones the blood-bought rights and privileges of 
which modern innovators have robbed them. We must learn 
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to look upon covenant-relationship with Christ in His holy 
Sacrament as a real thing, and as something more than an 
empty form. Parents must learn to bring their little ones to 
Curist, to be made members of His body, to grow up in Him, 
and like Him; so that as they grow in years they may grow in 
grace and in the knowledge and love of God. They must not, 
as now, be expected to give the warmest of their sintions, the 
earliest and best of their days, to the world and the devil; but 
be looked upon as, with us, “ members of Christ, children of 
God, and inheritors of the Kingdom of Heaven.” If, as Church- 
men, we really have a system different from, and better than, 
the “revival system,” let us make proof of it. If we have not 
such a different and better system, let us at least be honest and 
confess it. Rather, let us give reality to our faith. Then will 
Christian Nurture be revived, and a sense of parental responsi- 
bility. Then will the old system of instruction take the place 
of modern excitement; and steadfast faith in Christ, a con- 
tinuous and uniform walking in all the commandments of the 
Lord, that of sudden conversion and fitful piety. Then shall 
we no longer, as now, have occasion to mourn over the semi- 
pagan condition and consequent melancholy prospects of our 
yout; for all, thus trained up in the way they should go, will 
now the Lord, from the least unto the greatest ; and all cor- 
dially and with devout thanksgiving fill their appropriate places 
in His holy Church. 
3ut before this consummation, certainly “ most devoutly to 
be wished,” and prayed for by all who love our Lord Jesus 
Christ, possibly many long years must first intervene. In the 
meantime, be the opinions and practice of others whatever they 
may, Churchmen should be faithful to their own principles, 
and endeavor in every proper way, more especially by exam- 
le, to commend them to the adoption of those about them— 
snowing, as they do, that they are tried, precious, primitive 
principles, old as the Church herself. At times, unquestionably, 
the outside pressure will be hard to resist. Tempests, ever and 
anon, will sweep over the land, threatening to carry all before 
them. But let them “be not dismayed,” remembering the 
promise, “ Lo, I am with you always, even unto the end of 
the world.” Let us not attempt to beat back the hurricane, 
but abide on the rock-founded Chuseh; and directly as the tur- 
moil subsides, and the confusion gives place to wonted order, 
it will be found that it is the rubbish oly that has been blown 
away. 
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Arr. VIL—HILDRETH’S PIONEER HISTORY. 


Pioneer History, being an account of the first eeaminations of 
the Ohio Valley, and the Early Settlement of the Northwest 
Territory, &c. By 8. P. Huprern, M.D. Cincinnati: 
1848. 


Tothe young, and those of middle age, who see the Northern 
and Middle States of our Union in their present cultivated and 

rosperous€ondition, it must be difficult to realize the position 
in which these American Colonies of Great Britain found 
themselves at the close of our Revolutionary War. The settle- 
ments and the comforts of civilized life were nearly confined 
to the Atlantic coast and the borders of the great rivers. All 
beyond was wilderness. To them the “far west” was what in 
these times of improvement would be little more than a day’s 
journey from the shore of the ocean. 

At the close of the Revolutionary War, the old thirteen States 
were left desolate and exhausted. Their governments were 
weak and burdened with heavy debts. The individual citizens 
were oppressed by heavy taxes, and by private debts growing 
out of the neglect of private business, and the confusion cre- 
ated by a depreciated paper currency. 

Hence the general desire which seems to have sprung up on 
the close of the War to emigrate to the West. Their condition 
could be but little worse. ‘The prospect and the chances were 
all in favor of improving their condition. As Rhode Island, 
of all the Atlantic States, from her extent of coast had been 
most exposed to the depredations of the enemy, and in that 
State the people had also suffered most from a depreciated cur- 
rency, so the disposition to emigrate seems to have been great- 
est there. Her people emigrated in large numbers to the Sus- 
quehanna, the Hoosic, the Genesee countries and Ohio. And it 
was not until manufactures began to be successfully prosecuted 
in the New England States that this drain upon their popula- 
tion and energies began to diminish. The title of the United 
States to the western lands was established, and one great ob- 
stacle to their settlement thus removed. And the old settle- 
ments teemed with plans and projects of new colonies in the 
West, holding out to the indebted and discontented bright vis- 
ions of independence, freedom from taxation, and future wealth. 


From their situation the people were ready to welcome all such 
schemes. 
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We have now before us two of the pamphlets which were 
circulated freely in the old States to encourage emigration, and 
to give it the direction desired by the speculators and propri- 
etors of new lands in the West. 

One is a Memorial to Congress, by Nathaniel Sackett, in 
behalf of himself and his associates, printed at New York, 1785. 
The Memorial is followed by blank pages for subscribers’ names. 
It is accompanied by a map or sketch of the country between 
the Scioto and Muskingum rivers, and thence extending north 
to Lake Erie, of which the memorialists wished to obtain a grant 
from Congress. Some things in their plan of colonization are 
worth noticing. A square in the centre of each town was 
intended for a house of worship, school house, burying ground 
and parade. Few New Englanders would leave their old homes 
without provision for a church and a school. And to prevent 
the original members of the company from “ having an undue 
influence, and to guard against an aristocracy,” provision is 
made that they shall be allowed to retain only one thousand 
acres of land each, and that the land should be sold only to 
settlers. And the Memorial is accompanied with a plan of 
government to be formed by the settlers. 

The other pamphlet contains a description of the Genesee 
country. This name was then applied to all the western portion 
of the State of New York. It appears to be a very fair descrip- 
tion of the country as it was then known. 

Such were the inducements then held out to the people of 
the old States to leave their homes for the West. The hope of 
bettering their own condition and that of their children was of 
course the principal motive, and the love of adventure and the 
spirit of speculation were not without their influence. Their 
patriotism and love of country were also appealed to. They 
were to strengthen and maintain the title of their country to 
these distant wilds, and to protect them from British interfer- 
ence and machinations. Few of the emigrants of modern days 
have to encounter the hardships and difficulties which the emi- 
grants of 1785 had toundergo. The steamship and the railroad 
now perform a large part of the labor of traveling, and there 
are few portions of our vast possessions but what can now be 
easily and often communicated with by means of the mail, 
cheap postage, and the magnetic telegraph. 

Marietta was one of the earliest New England settlements in 
the West, and we are glad that Dr. Hildreth has published an 
account of it. It appears to be a faithful and laborious compi- 
lation, and contains materials interesting not only to the people 
of Marietta, but also to those who are investigating the history 
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of the old States and their condition at the close of the Revo- 
lution. 

The proposition for the settlement originated in Massachusetts, 
and the first meeting was held in Boston, in March, 1786. 
The call for this meeting was signed by Gen. Rufus Putnam 
and Benjamin Tupper. Subsequently members joined them 
from the other New England States. In March, 1788, tliey met 
in Providence, Rhode island, at “ Rice’s tavern,” and drew for 
their shares and lots in the new purchase. 

The new city was named Marietta, in honor of Marie Antoi- 
nette, Queen of France, “a lady who had treated the Minister 
of the young American Republic, the venerable Franklin, when 
at the court of Louis X V1, with all the respect and kindness 
due to her own father, and who had done more to propitiate 
and enlist the feelings of the king in favor of the Americans 
than any other person, not excepting even Lafayette. It was a 
natural gush of feeling in the hearts of these old officers, to re- 
member with gratitude their kind benefactress, and to perpet- 
uate her name by connecting it with their infant city. The 
veneration of the directors for the classics is discovered in the 
names they bestowed on some of the most prominent objects in 
the ruins of the ancient town. The smaller square was named 
* Capitolium,” the larger one “ Quadranaoir,” and the broad 
graded road, with high embankments on each side, leading up 
from the river Muskingum to Quadranaoir, was called “ Sacra 
Via.” The new garrison, with block houses at the corners, 
was named “ Campus Martius,” as if in anticipation of the In- 
dian war which soon commenced, and continued for five years, 
during which period it was strictly a military camp.”—p. 213. 

It is not our design to give a detailed account of the settle- 
ment. Those who wish for this must consult Dr. Hildreth’s 
work, where they will tind whatever the spirit of antiquarian 
research has been able to collect and preserve on the subject. 

The Appendix contains several interesting documents. 
Among others is the Oration delivered at their first celebration 
of the anniversary of American Independence, by Hon. James 
Mitchell Varnum,* who had formerly been a distinguished 
lawyer in Rhode Island, and who was one of the first Directors 
of the company, and a Judge in the new settlement. As it may 
be interesting now to some to look back and see the manner 
and spirit in which this celebration was conducted, we give a 
few extracts. 











* For a full account of the life of Gen. Varnum, see Memoirs of the Rhode 
Island Bar, by Wilkins Updike. 
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“The fourth of July, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
seven hundred and eighty-eight, was celebrated, for the first 
time, at the city of Marietta, in the territory of the United 
States, northwest of the river Ohio. The day was announced 
by a federal salute at Fort Harmar, erected on the opposite 
bank of the Muskingum. The flag of the United States was 
hoisted in the forts, and the bastions and curtains decorated 
with standards. 

“ At half past twelve, Gen. Harmar, with the ladies, officers, 
and other gentlemen of the garrison, arrived at the city, upon 
the point formed by the confluence of the two rivers, where 
were assembled the gentlemen of the Ohio company, and the 
other people who composed the settlement. 

“In consequence of previous arrangements, at the particular 
request of the gentlemen concerned, an oration was delivered 
by the Hon. James Mitchell Varnum, Esq., one of the Judges 
of said territory. 

“ At two o’clock they partook of an entertainment, and the 
following toasts were drank :— 

“1, The United States. 2. The Congress. 3. His Most Chris- 
tian Majesty. 4. The United Netherlands. 5. The Friendly 
Powers throughout the world. 6. The New Federal Constitu- 
tion. 7. His Excelleney General Washington, and the Society 
of Cincinnati. 8. His Excellency, Gov. St. Clair, and the West- 
ern Territory. 9. The memory of those who have nobly fallen 
in defense of American Freedom. 10. Patriots and Heroes. 
11. Captain Pipe, chief of the Delawares, and a happy treaty 
with the natives. 12. Agriculture and Commerce, Arts and 
Sciences. 13. The amiable partners of our delicate pleasures. 
14. The glorious Fourth of July.” 

Dr. Hildreth has devoted a large portion of his leisure time 
to historical investigation. He has published a volume of 
memoirs of the physicians of Marietta. In 1842 he published 
the American Pioneer, a series of historical contributions, 
which were subsequently collected and published in a pam- 

hlet. Among these were the journal of an early voyage from 

arietta down the Ohio river, and the journal of an emigrant 
party from New Bedford, in Massachusetts, to Ohio. In the 

reface to the work of which we have been giving an account 
in this article, it is announced that Dr. Hildreth has ogres 
ample biographies of the first settlers of Marietta, which are 
now in the possession of the Historical Society of Cincinnati, but 
which we believe have not been published. We hope the 
Society will not suffer such a work to remain long ee 
as we are satisfied from the evidences of industry exhibited by 
Dr. Hildreth in the volume before us, that it would make a 
valuable addition to the history of Ohio and the country. 
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Art. VIIL—HUMAN PROGRESS: MR. BANCROFT’S ORATION. 


The Necessity, the Reality,and the Promise of the Progress of 
the Human Face. Oration before the New York Historical 
Society, Nov. 20,1854. New York: Printed for the Society. 


Mr. Bancrort’s Oration before the New York Historical So- 
ciety produced a lively excitement at the time of its delivery, 
and has attracted a much greater share of public attention, and 
found a much wider circle of readers, than usually falls to the 
fortune of such performances. This is due to the distinguished 
position of the orator ; to the special interest of the oecasion— 
the fiftieth anniversary of a Society combining in its member- 
ship nearly all the cultivation and social eminence of New 
York ; to the measures taken for the immediate publication of 
the discourse in several of the most widely circulated dail 
newspapers; and particularly to the fact, that the author took 
occasion to announce opinions on certain points of theological 
doctrine entirely contradictory to those which he had been gen- 
erally understood, for more than thirty years, to hold. These 
declarations were received with chagrin and displeasure by 
some, and with surprise by most of those who were aware of 
his former views. 

The discourse has since been put out in an official form by 
the Historical Society, with the author’s revisions. A great deal 
has been said about suppressions and changes made in this edi- 
tion, in regard to the matters which pcr ste and offense 
in the original utterance and first publication of the discourse. 
We find, however, no suppressions or changes which amount to 
anything substantial. In the oration, as first delivered and 

rinted, the author, speaking of the Atheistic system of Comte, 
loti as the “ Positive Philosophy,” says, “it deduces its 
lineage from the English Unitarianism of Priestley and Bel- 
sham, and from the French materialism which culminated in 
Broussais.” This passage, likely to be quite offensive to his for- 
mer friends, is expunged from the revised edition. This is the 
most noticeable alteration he has made, and indeed the only one 
particularly noticeable. As to the rest, Mr. Bancroft’s dis- 
avowal of his former Unitarian belief, and his acceptance of the 
Trinitarian creed, is as express and clear in this edition as in the 
VOL. VIII.—NO. I. 17 
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first publication of his discourse. We dismiss this matter there- 
fore from consideration. Our concern with the discourse is 
solely as a contribution to the Philosophy of History—as an 
elaborate disquisition on one of the greatest themes that can 
engage the human mind. 

Mr Bancroft’s discourse is, in many respects, a beautiful 
oratorical performance ; constructed with great artistic skill; 
polished in style ; evincing a fine scholarlike culture of fancy 
and of taste; embodying many just, many striking, many beau- 
tiful thoughts in the choicest forms of expression. But con- 
sidered as a philosophical treatment of the great subject it pro- 
pounds, it seems to us inadequate and insufficient. It does not 
strike one as the production of a great, clear, strong thinker, 
dealing in the might of his own original power with a problem 
which he thoroughly apprehends, knowing exactly what he 
ought to mean and say, and marching with a firm tread on 
solid ground from a well defined starting point to a clear deter- 
minate conclusion. There is a want of grasp and precision in 
the handling. There is a sort of vague hovering around an 
object dimly perceived. It seems like the work of a dealer in 
centos of striking thought diligently collected, of a weaver of 
beautiful sentences, a culler of dainty phrases, one who dallies 
fondly with words as if they were something fine in themselves. 
The ume is proposed ; the great divisions are marked off; but 
the interspaces are filled with choice utterances, many of them 
true, but many of them, especially in the first division of the dis- 
course, not very clearly to the purpose, either as argument to 
prove, or as considerations to elucidate or confirm, the point on 
which they ought to bear; exciting often your delight and ad- 
miration, but leaving at last no clear perception of anything 
you have reached except the termination—a vague, fine, ora 
torical peroration. You feel as if you had been floating in a 
cloudland of eps | shapes and gocgoos hues, but where all 
is unsubstantial ; or looking through a kaleidoscope as from time 
to time it was turned round, disclosing infinitely diversified 
combinations of form and color, but without organic connection 
and significance ; or contemplating an exquisite piece of Mosaic 
work wherein are wrought a multitude of separate figures, many 
of them individually beautiful, but having no unity, no expres- 
sion as a whole. 

This, we confess, is rather an exaggerated way of expressing 
our feeling, but it does express the nature of our feeling of dis- 
appointment and dissatisfaction. This elaborate performance 
is not such a contribution to historical philosophy as we had 
hoped to find it. Many profound truths are indeed enunciated 
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or suggested, but the great problem it undertakes does not seem 
to us either adequately solved or even worthily conceived. 
We have read it again and again, and for the third and fourth 
time; and each time the question has pressed on us—What 
does it all amount to? What is its pith and substance? How 
much and what is its clear significance and accomplishment ? 
And the answer we have been able to give comes to about this: 

Mr. Bancroft proposes to discuss three topics—the Necessity, 
the Reality, and the Promise of the Progress of the Human 
Race. The nature of this progress is thus determined: “The 
progress of man consists in this, that he himself arrives at the 
perception of truth.” 

The necessity of this progress is the first point. And out of 
all that is said under this head—including many striking and 
beautiful utterances, some of them true, some of them which 
we think not true—the following is the substance of everything 
that has any bearing on the point, either in the way of argu- 
ment or of elucidation and confirmation. ‘ The necessity of 
the progress of the race follows from the fact, that the great 
Author of all life has left truth in its immutability to be ob- 
served, and has endowed man with the power of observation and 
sag nego It follows also from “ contemplating society 
rom the point of view of the unity of the universe’”—which, 
so far as we can see his meaning and the nature of his argu- 
ment in what is added, amounts to this: that the universe is 
God’s creation, the reflection of His perfections, subject to per- 

etual change, because finite, and in its changes is governed by 
His providence according to universal and absolute laws—the 
human race marching in accordance with the Divine will, and 
therefore there must be a progress of the race; which progress, 
agreeably to what had before been laid down as to its nature, 
should consist in arriving at the perception of truth; though, 
from what is said in this connection, that idea of progress 
seems to be merged into a larger and more general notion. 

Then, under the second great division, the reality of human 
progress is shown; in the first place by referring to the im- 
mense advances ‘in science which have been made, especially 
within the last fifty years—in mineralogy, physiology, astron- 
omy, geology, chemistry; in the next place, by reciting a 
number of the wonderful applications of the agencies of na- 
ture, steam, electricity, light; the extension of commercial 
relations and means of intercourse; social ameliorations in 
regard particularly to the position of woman, the dignity of 
labor and the ealiien of servitude; and lastly, by referring 
to the recognition among men of the Trinne God, the Incarna 
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tion and Indwelling of God in humanity, and the benign and 
ennobling effects that have flowed from the recognition of these 
great truths. 

Under the last division of the discourse—the promise of the 
future—the truth “that God has dwelt and dwells with hu- 
manity,” is made “the perfect guarantee for its progress.” 
And here the notion of progress is made to include not only 
the arriving at the perception of truth, but also all sorts of 
ameliorations, social and political, and the universal diffusion of 
them, especially the blessings of personal liberty and republi- 
can government—all which effects are to come from “the 
more complete recognition of the reciprocal relations of God 
and humanity,” as constituting “the wnity of the human 
race,”—although geographical science exploring the whole 
habitable globe, and colonization and commerce filling it with 
civilized men ; and the press; and free schools; are to have 
also a powerful influence—whether indirectly, in promoting 
the recognition of this principle of the unity and what he calls 
the universality of the Canals race, or directly, in promoting 
those ameliorations on distinct and independent grounds, or in 
both ways, does not clearly appear. 

This is the substance of the discourse, as nearly and as 
fairly as we can make it out. This is its whole jointing and 
articulation. As to the filling up, we will not say that it is 
altogether destitute of organic relation to the framework; 
but it does seem to us that there are many draperies of fine 
thought and beautiful expression thrown over it, which have 
little living connection with it. 

But our chief dissatisfaction with this discourse is in regard 
to its most general spirit and purport. We give all honor to 
Mr. Bancroft, for his enunciation of the great truth that the 
Providence of God is the presiding genius of human history, 
and of the Incarnation of the Eternal Son of God, as the great 
central fact in the history of the world and of the universe ; 
and for the many profoundly true and beautiful things he has 
said in this relation. But notwithstanding its unspeakable 
superiority, as in many other respects, so especially in this, to 
most other performances of the class to which it belongs, yet 
it does belong essentially to a class of which we have more 
than enough: whose chief effect is to minister to the pride 
and vanity of the present age, inflating men with a self-com- 
placent sense of the wonders they have achieved, and making 
them feel that there can be no more glorious future for the 
world than in its being just what the world now is—only in- 
creasingly a great deal more so, by the intensification of the 
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spirit of the present age, and by the enlargement of the sphere 
of its activities, discoveries, conquests, in the same direction 
in which it has been going on so magnificently for the last fift 
years. Seeing thus, in the future, nothing but the collossal 
reflection of its own image, the present age finds the contem- 
ation as gratifying to its vainglorious conceit as the contrast 
seta the present and the past. 

The question concerning Human Progress, as it seems to us, 
can have no value or importance in a philosophical view, and 
there can be no sound and salutary thinking in regard to it, 
unless the nature of that progress, in any desirable view of it, be 
rightly and worthily conceived ; unless man be regarded in 
the highest attributes of his spiritual nature, and his develop- 
ment to the normal perfection of that nature be assumed as the 
great end for which he exists. Regarded in this point of view, 
the question concerning the progress of the human race, is the 
question whether, and how far it has advanced and will ad- 
ance to a truly rational life, in individuals, in society, in states 
and nations, and in the community of nations. All other de- 
velopments of his faculties ; all other advancements, whether in 
civilization, wealth, science, knowledge; all improvements in 
social institutions and political polity, are subordinate to this 
end, and are of worth and importance as they conspire to this 
end. 

In this point of view, it must become apparent that the 
great aspects of human society—in communities, in states and 
nations, and in the brotherhood of nations—presents a picture 
in the highest degree irrational. Progress in civilization, in 
science and knowledge, in the subjugation of the tremendous 
forces of nature to man’s earthly uses, has not been a propor- 
tionable progress of humanity in true rational, moral and 
spiritual development. On the contrary, it has intensified some 
of the worst physical, social and moral evils which the aspect 
of society presents. The greater the development of civili- 
zation, the worse the moral aspects at the extremities of the 
social scale ; the greater luxury and corruption at one end, and 
the greater misery and degradation at the other end; and 
throughout the whole scale the tendency to hard worldliness in 
slace of true spiritual development. And by consequence, no 
highest intensification and world-wide pact of ab a civili- 
zation in the future will carry humanity onward to a better state, 
to a nearer approach to its true p ogres perfection. Equally 
evident is it, from the aspects of the present, that a mere hea 
ful promise for the future is not to be found in the mere spread 
of intelligence; nor in improved civil and political institu- 
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tions; nor even in Christianity itself considered as a creed, a 
code, and a worship. It is only in proportion as the moral 
spirit of Christianity becomes the actuating principle in the 
heart of humanity—in the historical life of the world, in men 
and nations, in the state, and in the relations of states—that 
there can be any true progress of the human race in the line 
of its proper development. And this is what no mere moral 
influence can accomplish—not the moral influences of Christ- 
ianity itself, however powerful and ennobling they are. Because 
moral influences are not an adequate cure for the corruption 
of the human race. Only in Christianity, as a historical consti- 
tution embodying supernatural, divine efficacies is this cure 
to be found, and a basis thus created for making its moral spirit 
a living principle in the heart of humanity. 

And here we touch upon a defect in Mr. Bancroft’s discourse 
which we greatly regret. He has left it too much to be infer- 
red that the guaranty for the true progress of the human race 
is to be found in the mere moral effect of the recognition of 
the Incarnation as the mediation between God and man, and 
as the center of the unity of the race. We are sure he ought 
not to mean this, from the way in which he speaks of the “ in- 
dwelling of God in man.” Ue speaks of it not merely as a 
supernatural fact accomplished in the historical person of 
Christ, but as a perpetual fact in the human race, through the 
abiding of the pARAcLEre and comrorter. Still he has not 
made as clear as we could wish the immense distinction be- 
tween the moral influence of the doctrine of which he speaks, on 
the one hand, and the supernatural, regenerating powers which 
that doctrine discloses, on the other. 

Whether or not, under the Providence and disciplinary gov- 
ernment of God, through the working of its supernatural effi- 
cacies and man’s concurrence therewith, the moral spirit of 
Christianity is ever to become the paramount actuating princi- 

le in the life of the world ; and thus humanity to attain here 
in this world its proper development in society, is a point 
which we have not room now to consider at that length with- 
out which we should not wish to speak at all. 

We cannot conclude without quoting one or two passages 
which we feel bound to subject to special criticism. The first 
is as follows : 

“ The life of an individual is but a breath; it comes forth 
like a flower, and fleeth like a shadow. Were no other prog- 
ress, therefore, possible than that of the individual, one age 
would have little advantage over another. But as every man 

artakes of the same faculties, and is consubstantial with all, 
it follows that the race also has an existence of its own; and 
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this existence becomes richer, more varied, free and complete, 
as time advances. Common sENsE implies by its very name, 
that each individual is to contribute some share towards the 

eneral intelligence. The many are wiser than the few; the 
multitude than the philosopher ; the race than the individual ; 
and each successive age than its predecessor.” (p. 10.) 

It is to the last two sentences, which we have distinguished 
by printing them in italics, that we wish to call attention. 
We have, in the first, a most uncommon use of the term com- 
mon sense. Common sense is commonly understood to refer 
to truths needing no proof or analysis, but immediately evident 
to all men, because all men’s minds are so constituted as, under 
certain conditions, to be affected in the same way. But who 
ever heard before of common sense as implying a mass of cog- 
nitions or convictions, brought together by an intellectual pic 
nic process—one individual contributing one thing, and another 
another, each according to his several capacity and power, 
some discerning and contributing truths not discerned by the 
others! This is a violation of the usage of language, both 
popular and philosophical, and a perversion of psychological 
fact. No individual can contribute anything to the common 
sense of mankind; and so far as there are truths, facts, doc- 
trines, now generally accepted among men, which are not in 
themselves immediately evident to all alike, but which have 
been discovered and contributed by individuals, and received 
into the general belief, on grounds of evidence proper to each, 
they can in no just usage of language be spoken of as the com- 
mon sense, or as objects of the common sense of mankind. 
This is indeed merely a verbal matter, but still we think it 
best that the term in question should be used in the meaning 
it has always borne in general usage. 

But our special concern is with the next sentence: “the 
many are wiser than the few; the multitude than the philos- 
opher.” This, we take leave to say, is, in any pertinent and 
reasonable view of the import of the language, sheer absurdity 
and untruth. It is one of that sort of utterances that always 
move our spleen—smart sayings, with a certain ringing tone 
in them, but as empty of truth as “the sounding brass and 
tinkling cymbal,” are of “charity’—fine sentences, which 
when grasped and subjected to a searching inquest are obliged 
to collapse into driveling platitudes, in order to save even the 
smallest fraction and semblance of meaning and truth. 
“The many wiser than the few”! What does he mean? 
Wisdom is a relative attribute when predicated of men. Some 
may have more of it, some less ; some a great deal, some very 
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little, some possibly none at all, or so little as to be ranked as 
unwise or foolish men. Does Mr. Bancroft mean that the 
number of wise men is greater than the number of foolish 
men? Perhaps it is. It is to be hoped it is. But that is not 
his meaning ; it would reduce his sharp saying to a pointless 
platitude. What does he mean then? Who are “the few” 
that he has inhis mind? Are they the comparatively ignorant 
and uncultivated? No. Are they the comparatively instructed 
and cultivated? Yes. And who are “the many”? Are they 
the more instructed? No. Are they the less instructed? Yes. 

His utterance then resolves itself into the assertion that the 
ignorant many are wiser that the instructed few—which is 
either a flat contradiction or else a paradox. If taken as a 
contradiction, we need pursue the matter no further; if taken 
as a paradoxical utterance of a truth, we deny that there is any 
truth in it. On what ground can the ignorance or unwisdom 
of the many be pronounced wiser than the wisdom of the few ? 
Is it that the less cultivated many are individually each wiser 
than any of the cultivated few? No. Isit that the collective 
wisdom of the many is greater than the collective wisdom of 
the few? That might be the case—provided, in the first place, 
that the decisions or conduct of a collective body could be 
wiser than the wisdom of the individuals composing it—a 
thing likely to be when the water of a stream can contrive to 
raise itself higher than its fountain; and provided in the 
second place, that wisdom were anything to be measured by 
bulk er weight. Under these two conditions, but not other- 
wise, this and the other utterances of this sentence—* the mul- 
titude wiser than the philosopher ; the race than the individ- 
ual”—may come to have some meaning and truth, instead of 
being, what they now are, absurdly untrue. 

It may be thought perhaps that we have spent too much 
time in Lensing and worrying this poor sentence. We do not 
think so. It is a pointed utterance intended to pass for a strik- 
ing truth. In our view it isnot only untrue, but mischievous ; 
and we feel bound to — its untruth and to counteract its 
pernicious practical tendency and effect. It belongs to a class 
of utterances, very frequent now a days, which have no other 
effect than to minister to men’s vanity and self-love, pride and 
lawless self-will. Coleridge has somewhere said something 
like this—that a half truth is oftentimes the greatest of lies. 
We would say that lies which either contain a portion of 
truth, or the perversion of a truth, or which are practically 
made to pass for some great truth standing in their neighbor- 
hood, are the most pernicious of lies. Of this sort, is the cele- 
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brated saying: “ The voice of the people is the voice of God.” 
True it is so—whenever the voice of the people is the echo of 
God’s voicein man. And only then. In other words, it is not 
a universal truth. But proclaim it as such, and you proclaim 
a falsehood; a most mischievous falsehood. Proclaim it with- 
out any qualification, on platforms, to excited crowda, and a 
thousand to one, it will be taken as an absolute truth, and as a 
perfect vindication for all that their excited passions may 
prompt them to do. And thus taken, it may be rightfully 

leaded as a divine sanction for all the crimes that have ever 
lege committed under the impulse of popular frenzy, from the 
beginning of the world to the Crucifixion of the Son of God, 
and from that day to this. 

But Mr. Bancroft’s assertion—that “the many are wiser than 
the few; the multitude than the philosopher”—contains no 
truth, either absolute or contingent; either universal or gen- 
eral; either in principle or in fact. Undoubtedly there is a 
truth standing over against it—but not to be confounded with 
it, nor made to sanction it—in the light of which indeed the 
untruth of his assertion may be more thoroughly discerned. 
Doubtless there is in the public mind an unreflected sense of 
want and an instinctive impulse towards what is expedient 
and wise in the social and political sphere. Doubtless too, in 
the higher moral sphere, there are instinctive convictions and 
impulses in the heart and conscience of humanity, which— 
prejudice and passion apart—prompt a consentaneous cry of 
the human race in behalf of justice and of right, whenever the 
chords to which they vibrate are rightly struck. And in either 
case, so far as the great multitudinous ery utters itself wisely 
and rightly, it is because it is in accordance with necessary 
principles divinely implanted in the universal human mind 
and heart—in “ the few” as well as in “the many ;” in “the 
philosopher” as well asin “the multitude ;” the only differ- 
ence being that the former can interpret the principles which 
the latter only feel, and give clearer articulation to the cry 
which the latter less distinctly raise. It is an absurd and 
wicked thing to set the many and the few over against each 
other as naturally and always opposed. They may be opposed. 
And in any actual case of opposition, it is not to be sicolatale 
assumed that the multitude are in the right and the few in the 
wrong, that the voice of the multitude is the utterance of the 
divinely implanted instincts of the race, the voice of the few 
a denial of them. It may be so; but the odds are in favor of 
the contrary presumption. The philosopher is subject to the 
same instinctive impulses towards what is right and good as 
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the multitude; with better cultivated faculties of observation 
and reflection ; knows all they know and more too; and is no 
more subject to passion and prejudice than they. It is not 
absolutely certain he is in the right; but there is a fair pre- 
sumption of it. 

And this brings us out to the general conclusion we have to 
propound in regard to Mr. Bancroft’s assertion. If made as an 
absolute assertion, we contradict it as false; we say, the many 
are not wiser than the few; the multitude than the philosopher. 
If made as one holding generally true, we not only contradict 
it, but we assert the contrary ; the few are wiser than the many ; 
the philosopher than the multitude. This is what should, in all 
good reason, be the case. It is the case. And it furnishes the 
aeedful condition for the progress of the general mind, so far 
as progress in truth and wisdom are the result of the working 
of the reflective faculties of man. The researches of the dis- 
ciplined and cultivated few become diffused as the intelligence 
of the many ; the discoveries of the philosopher as the enlight- 
enment of the multitude. Such is the ordination of Provi- 
dence. God has appointed the few to be the guides of the 
many ; the philosopher to be the teacher of the multitude. 
Guides and teachers men must have and will follow; and if 
they choose not to follow those of God’s appointment, they 
will follow those of the Devil’s ordaining. 

We give another passage immediately following the one 
upon which we have so long dwelt : 


“ The social condition of a century, its faith, its institutions, are analagous to 
its acquisitions. Neither philosophy, nor government, nor political institu- 
tions, nor religious knowledge, can remain much behind, or go much in ad- 
vance, of the totality of contemporary intelligence. The age furnishes to the 
master-builder the materials with which he builds. The outbreak of a revolu- 
tion is the pulsation of the time, healthy or spasmodic according to its har- 
mony with the civilization from which it springs. Each new ree 
system is the heliograph of an evanescent condition of public thought. The 
state in which we are,is man’s natural state at this moment: but it neither should 
be nor can be his permanent state, for his existence is flowing on in eternal 
change, with nothing fixed but the certainty of change. Now, by the necessity 
of the case, the movement of the human mind, taken collectively, is always toward 
something better. There exists in each individual, alongside of his own person- 
ality, the ideal man who represents the race. Every one bears about within 
himself the consciousness that his course is a struggle ; and perpetually feels the 
contrast between his own limited nature and the better life of which he con- 
ceives. He cannot state a proposition respecting a finite object, but it includes 
also a reference to the Infinite. He cannot form a judgment, but it combines ideal 
truth and partial error, and, as a consequence, sets in action the antagonism be- 
tween the true and the perfect on one side, and the false and the imperfect on the 
other: and in this contest the true and the perfect must prevail, for they have the 
advantage of being perennial.” (pp. 10, 11.) 


Now this passage is an instance, among others we might 
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cite, of what strikes us as a want of clear, just, logically co- 
herent thought. Amidst utterances plain and plainly true, 
are some we are compelled to pronounce untrue, or obscure 
and doubtful. We have signalized, by our mode of printing, 
those which dissatisfy us. “ Zhe state in which we are, is man’s 
natural state at this moment.” Assuming that something more 
is here intended than the identical proposition that the state in 
which we now are, is the state in which we now are, what 
is intended to be understood ? What is meant by man’s nate 
ral state, in this connection? Is it his normal state, his proper 
state, the state in which he should be according to the idea of 
what is necessary or most fit and suitable to his nature? Then 
we deny the assertion, whether as a principle applicable to 
every historical period, or as a fact alleged of the present. Or, 
by “natural state” is it intended to mean the state which is 
the natural result of foregoing causes? If so, why not say so 
in unambiguous phrase? We suppose this is = what is 
meant, from something elsewhere subsequently said, namely, 
that “the present state of the world is accepted ti) by the wise 
and benevolent as the necessary and natural result of all its an- 
tecedents.” This is a different proposition from the one in 
question. It is clear enough in its meaning, and in a certain 
sense true enough. Brt to say that man’s present state is his 
“natural state,” is, in the first and most obvious meaning of 
the words, to say that it is the state necessary or most suitable 
to his nature—a proposition which, as we have before said, we 
deny. 

Again : we are told that “by the necessity of the case, the 
movement of the human mind, taken collectively, is always tow- 
ard something better.” We suppose that by “movement” is 
here intended, not any instinctive impulse acting wpon the hu- 
man mind, and which must therefore be perpetually one and 
the same in its nature and direction, but an actual progress of 
the mind. We suppose so from what immediately precedes, 
and because it is the obvious proper meaning of the words. 
Now we do not see the necessity here alleged. It is undoubt- 
edly a necessity for every individual, and so for the human 
race taken collectively, that reason should conceive and con- 
science command them to become something better than the 
are in the moral and spiritual sphere. The desire for well- 
being in every sphere is also undoubtedly a necessary desire in 
human nature. But we do not see that this engenders any 
necessity that the actual movement of the human mind should 
be always toward something better. And we deny that such is 
always the actual direction of human movement. Individuals, 
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nations, the race, can go the road downward, as well as the 
road “wins and at various periods have done so from age to 
age. History demonstrates this. For near two thousand years 
the movement of the collective human mind was ever towards 
something worse—such a progressive and accelerating degen- 
eracy that at last the great bulk of the race—all but one fam- 
ily—had to be swept from the earth, and humanity made to 
begin again anew. Then followed another long period of more 
than two thousand years, during which humanity, starting from 
its new cradle in the East, unfolded itself again in manifold 
developments from its rude patriarchal condition. Families 
became tribes; tribes nations; states got organized; industries 
became more diversified and improved by division of labor, 
thus producing interchange, commerce. Then came culture 
—science, art—first displaying itself in the infinite striving of 
the Oriental mind, embodying itself in vast transcendental 
myths, in huge, gigantic symbols; then among the Greeks, as 
the sense of unity, proportion and the purely beautiful ; and 
lastly among the Romans, as the most perfect organization of 
the ideas of right and law. All these developments, manifold 
and great. But what, after all—applying the highest rational 
standard, the only true criterion by which to estimate the pro- 

ress of man—what was the progress of humanity during that 
ioe period ¢ It was a progress downward. It was a continual 
degeneracy. In the first place, in the spiritual sphere, it was 
the loss—the obscuration, corruption, and well-nigh total ex- 
tinction, of the traditional light of the primitive revelation, the 
true knowledge of God. The struggle between pure monothe- 
ism and the idolatrous polytheistic corruption of it began 
almost immediately in the new cradle of the human race— 
resulting after eight hundred years in the complete victorious 
establishment of polytheism. The existence of monotheism 
may indeed be discerned for six hundred years more; but from 
that time it was utterly driven out from the faith of all the 
great historical peoples of the earth, and survived nowhere ex- 
cept insome remote wilds and mountains of Asia and Europe.— 
In the second place, in the political and social sphere, it was the 
destruction of the primitive patriarchal state, and the estab- 
lishment, in Asia, of the pure despotism that has existed there 
ever since, and in Europe, of a pure democracy, giving way in 
turn to oligarchy and then to military despotism.—And finally, 
in the moral sphere, in practical life, it was a deterioration greater 
than which cannot well be conceived. No public and little 
private virtue. At the close of this period, Fe very culmina- 
ting point of the ancient civilization, when the centralization of 
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the world under the imperial dominion of Rome was perfected, 
the human race had become more thoroughly corrupt than ever 
before—everywhere unprincipled profligacy, beastly sensual- 
ity, filthy vices, unutterable abominations of every kind; 
wheel St. Paul’s description, at the opening of his Epistle 
to the Romans, is but a faint adumbration compared with 
what may be gathered from the literature of that refined and 
polished age. Here was the progress of the human race, its 
spiritual, social, moral progress, for more than two thousand 
years! Starting from the pure knowledge of the true God, 
from the simple government, the rude morals but comparative 
innocence, of the patriarchal state; and ending in universal 
polytheistic idolatry, absolute despotism, and unparalleled 
social and moral degradation and vice. Yet we are told that 
“the movement of the human mind taken collectively is 
always towards something better”! 

It may indeed be said that during this period, humanity was 
being prepared, under the Providence of God, for that grand 
intervention for its restoration which at the end of it was his- 
torically accomplished in the Incarnation of the Son of God. 
No doubt it was so. Humanity had completely unfolded itself 
in all its natural faculties and powers, in every sphere—in 
science, art, laws, life. It had showed itself in its highest and 
brightest, as well as in its lowest and darkest aspects. And it 
had demonstrated its insufficiency for itself. It had given a full 
historical demonstration, on a world-wide stage, of its radical 
corruption, of its entire inability to raise, restore and perfect 
itself. Philosophers and lawgivers, sages and prophets, had 
risen, century after century, and labored in every way at the 

roblem of elevating and perfecting the human race—and all 
in turn had failed. Then undoubtedly was “the fulness of 
time,” the fitting occasion for the Divine intervention. But 
it cannot be said on this account, that “the movement of the 
human mind” during this period was “ always towards some- 
thing better.” It would be an abuse of language to use it in 
this way. You might as well say a long career of crime, ter- 
minating at length in the State Prison, was always a move- 
ment of a bad individual towards something better, because 
the discipline of punishment turned out to his eventual reform- 
ation; or that a course of profligate intemperance, inducing at 
length frightful disease, was a constant progress of the profli- 
gate towards something better, because the wholesome dread 
of death led to a return to temperate and healthful habits. 

We have dwelt thus long and spoken thus strongly on this 
point, because we think the doctrine untrue and practically 
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mischievous. For the same reason we would signalize the fol- 
lowing passages : 


“The subtle and irresistible movement of mind, silently but thoroughly cor- 
recting opinion and changing society, brings liberty both to the soul and to the 
world. Allthe despotisms on earth cannot stay its coming. Every fallac 
that man discards is an emancipation; every superstition that is thrown by, is 
a redeeming from captivity. The tendency towards universality implies neces- 
sarily a tendency towards freedom, alike of thought and in action. The faith 
%, the earliest ages was of all others the grossest. Hvery century of the Christian 

Yhurch is less corrupt and less in bondage than its predecessor. The sum of spirit- 
ual knowledge as well as of liberty is greater and less mixed with error now, 
than ever before. The future shall surpass the present. The senseless strife 
between rationalism and supernaturalism will come to an end; an age of skep- 
ticism will not again be called an age of reason; and reason and religion will 
be found in aceord.” (p. 35.) 

“ The course of civilization flows on like a mighty river through a boundless 
valley, calling to the streams from every side to swell its current, which is al- 
ways growing wider and deeper, and clearer as it rolls along. Let us trust our- 
selves upon its bosom without fear, nay, rather with confidence and joy. Since 
the progress of the race appears to be the great purpose of Providence, it be- 
comes us all to venerate the future. We must be ready to sacrifice ourselves 
for the coming generation, as they in turn must live for their posterity. We 
are not to be disheartened that the intimate connection of humanity renders 
it impossible for any one portion of the civilized world to be much in advance 
of all the rest, nor to grieve because an unalterable condition of perfection can 
never be attained. verything is in movement, and for the better, except only 
the fixed eternal law by which the necessity of change is established ; or rather 
except only God, who includes in himself, all being, all truth, and all law. 
The subject of man’s thoughts remains the same, but the sum of his acquisitions 
ever grows with time, so that his last system of philosophy is always the best, for 
it includes every one that went before. The last political state of the world like- 
wise is ever more excellent than the old, for it presents in activity the entire inher- 
itance of truth, fructified by the living and moving mind of a more enlightened 
generation.” (p. 36.) 


Now here, as before, are some things true, some things 
which we cannot admit as true; and the general drift any- 
thing but sound and salutary. We are almost tempted to call 
it pernicious rigmarole. It is calculated to make men “ accept 
the present state of the world” in a way that we regard as 
very detrimental to true progress. True progress begins in a 
sense of the need of reformation. It begins in mankind, as in 
individuals, with repentance, and that begins in the sense of 
sinfulness and evil. And the promise of it is hopeful in pro- 
portion as the sense of sin is pervading and deep. It is a poor 
thing, in our judgment, to tell mankind at this age, that the 
are going gloriously onward in a perpetual movement towards 
something better; which something, after all, as it is sure to be 
generally understood, is only the increase and expansion of 
what they now are. It just makes men satisfied with some of 
the worst characteristics of the age. 

We are probably in no danger of a return to the Atheistic 
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materialism of the last century, still less to the Polytheistic 
idolatry of the Roman world. Christianity is likely to be the 
prevailing, the popular, the fashionable religion, so far as a 
theoretic adoption of its formulas and a deferential recognition 
of its practical claims goes—provided they do not become too 
troublesome. The present age, above all others that have ever 
preceded it, is the ace or THE UNDERSTANDING—the faculty of 
adapting means to ends in the sphere of time and sense. Never 
in all former ages together, has the understanding achieved 
such stupendous triumphs as in the last fifty years. And the 
ends which all these achievements—discoveries, inventions, 
conquests over nature—are made to serve: what are they ? 
Mainly, wealth and the multiplication of the means and refine- 
ments of enjoyments or other material or werldly ends. The 
spirit of the present age is the spirit of the intensest worldli- 
ness and self-willed pride. It is not Atheistic like the spirit of 
the lastage. Itis not Polytheistic. It believes in two Deities: 
God and Mammon. And never was the imperial government 
of Rome more obstinately determined on making the thou- 
sand gods of its conquered provinces dwell peaceably together 
in the Pantheon, than the spirit of the present age is on recon- 
ciling the worship of God and of Mammon. “Mammon has 
the heart of the age; and if God would be content with a tem- 
ple, (a fine one sometimes, when it gratifies the vanity of the 
uilders ;) with the bended knee, and with the service of the 
lip—on Sundays ;—that would be an arrangement profoundly 
acceptable to the taste of the age; provided also that God’s 
temples may be torn down and the consecrated earth carted off 
to fill up lots with, whenever the age wishes to dig the dee 
foundations of some Mammon’s temple on the sacred peor 
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Although Kent Island had been thus partially subjected to Lord Bal- 
timore’s Roman Catholic Government, during the latter part of the last 
year, yet the Colonists there were so far from being quiet, or submissive 
to his Lordship’s government,* that there were insolences and mutinies 
and contempts of the government of the province there. Governor Cal- 
vert, therefore, himself, had to proceed with a military force, to reduce 
the Colonists there to his government, which, it appears, he accomplished 
in the month of March. And all this, notwithstanding the King’s order 
of the previous July to Lord Baltimore ; and the more easily, as Captain 
Claiborne was now in England, so that the Kent Islanders were deprived 
of his aid. 

Previous to this, on the 25th of January, commenced the second 
General Assembly held at St. Mary’s, nearly four years from its first settle- 
ment.t It was composed of the Governor and his Council; such indi- 
viduals as the Governor specially summoned, and burgesses or represen- 
tatives of those not personally summoned, together with every freeman 
who had not voted for a burgess. Each member had his own vote. and 
as many more as had been given him by proxy, of freemen“not present. 
The number of members present, before its final adjournment, appear to 
have been seventeen, giving and representing fifty-six votes. Among 
those present, were the Commandant and High Sheriff of Kent Island, 
and Robert Philpott, gentleman, of the same Island. Capt. Henry Fleet 
and some other Protestants were also members. Those who were person- 
ally summoned, were Thomas Copley, Esq,, and Fathers White and 
Altham, the three Jesuit Priests before mentioned. But Mr. Campbell 
tells us, that they desired to be excused. 

To this Assembly was submitted the laws transmitted to the Colony 
by Lord Baltimore, and they were rejected, the Governor and Secretary 
having fourteen votes only, voting in their favor. The Assembly, after 
some other business, adjourned to the 8th of February. The Assembly 
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met at the time appointed, and again rejected Lord Baltimore’s laws, and 
soon adjourned to the 26th. But the Governor, not returning from his 
expedition to Kent Island, above spoken of, the Assembly did not meet 
until the 12th of March, when seventeen bills, presented by a Committee, 
were passed. 

Bozman says,* “ did the duty of an historian allow him to mention his 
conjecture, a plausible supposition may be made, that the dispute about 
the reception of these laws, was dictated more by a political contest for 
the right of propounding laws to be enacted by the Assembly, than any 
other cause.” Previous to this, by three years, it is said, an Assembly had 
met February, 1635, and passed some Acts which were sent to Lord 
Baltimore for his concurrence, which he had rejected. And now the 
laws originated and sent over by Lord Baltimore, were rejected by the 
Assembly. But that the contest was about the right of originating and 
propounding laws, is admitted to be only “a plausible supposition ;” 
and granting it, may it not be an equally plausible supposition, that the 
exercise of this right had something to do with Romanism and Protest- 
antism? He who knows anything of the state of things in England at 
that time, may readily indeed so suppose. And the popular influence of 
Protestantism in the Colony, was not small. Captain Fleet, a member 
of the Assembly, was a known Protestant, as well as others ; and Captain 
Cornwallis, so tradition reports, was also one, either at that time, or not 
long after. And he was clearly, the most popular man in the Assembly, 
receiving ten more votes, when the appointment of a Committee was 
made, than any other member. 

The most peculiar Act of this body, was a Bill for the attainder of 
“William Claiborne, gentleman.”+ He not being taken, and being 
absent from the country, was proceeded against in this way, and by this 

ill his property in Kent Island was forfeited to Lord Baltimore. Upon 
the adjournment of the Assembly, on the 14th of March, it constituted 
itself into a Court of Justice, and Thomas Smith, the second in com- 
mand at the battle on the Pokomoke, three years previous, was called to 
the bar for felony and piracy, and condemned, and thus sentenced: 
“You shall be carried from hence, to the place from whence you came, 
and thence to the place of execution, and shall be there hanged by the 
neck until you be dead; and that all your lands, goods and chattels, 
shall be forfeited to the Lord proprietary,” &c. And this sentence’was 
executed. 

And by whom was this done? In part by the very men who had 
fought against him in the battle, and killed his commander by his side 
and three of his men. They were the witnesses before the Grand Jury 
and consenting Judges in his condemnation ; and who were themselves 
deserving of the same condemnation, if Smith himself was not deserving 
it. At this, who can help being astonished, when as yet, the Courts in 
England had not decided on the injustice of Captain Claiborne’s Virginia 
claim, when the Privy Council and the Board of Commissioners, had 
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given the decision which they had, and when only on the July previous, 
the King had strictly required and commanded Lord Baltimore and _ his 
agents in Maryland, that the Kent Islanders should enjoy their posses- 
sions, and be safe in their persons and goods! Verily this was taking 
law and vengeance into their own hands! 

But it must be remembered, that at this period, feudal tenures were 
not entirely abolished; and that the dependents of a Lord were accus- 
tomed to range themselves on his side, and act in his defense, leaving to 
him the matter of settling the right or wrong of the case; and in this 
view of it, the responsibility rested on Lord Baltimore himself, his Colo- 
nists being his agents simply. 

On the 26th of February, the King laid before the Commissioners for 
Plantations, the following petition from William Claiborne and his part- 
ners*—he being then in England, where he had voluntarily gone, as has 
been stated, some time during the previous year. The date of the peti- 
tion isnot given. He shows: “that the petitioners, by virtue of a com- 
mission under his Majesty’s hand, &c., divers years past, discovered and 
did then plant upon an Island in the great Bay of Chesapeake, in Vir- 
ginia, by them named the Isle of Kent, which they bought of the Kings 
of the country, and built houses, transported cattle, and settled people 
thereon, to their very great costs and charges ; which the Lord Baltimore 
taking notice thereof, and the great hopes for trade of beavers and other 
commodities, like to ensue by the petitioner’s discoveries, hath since 
obtained a patent from your Majesty, comprehending said Island within 
the limits thereof, and sought thereby to dispossess the petitioners there- 
of, and debar them of their discovery, &c. Complaint thereof being 
made, your Majesty was pleased to signify your royal pleasure by /eéter, 
intimating, that it was contrary to justice, and the true intent of your 
Majesty’s grant to the said Lord Baltimore—that notwithstanding the 
said patent, the petitioners should have freedom of trade, requiring the 
Governor, and all others in Virginia, to be aiding and assisting unto 
them, prohibiting the Lord Baltimore and all other pretenders under him, 
to offer them any violence, or to disturb or molest them in their planta- 
tion, as by your Majesty’s letter annexed, appeareth. Since which, 
albeit, your Majesty’s royal pleasure hath been made known to Sir Jobn 
Harvey, Governor of Virginia, (who slighted the same,) as also to Lord 
Baltimore and his agents there, yet they have, in a most willful and con- 
temptuous manner, disobeyed the same, and violently set upon your peti- 
tioners’ pinnaces and boats, having goods to trade, and seized them, and 
do still detain the same, by the loss of which pinnaces and goods, the 
inhabitants within the said Isle, were in so great famine and misery, as 
they became utterly destitute of any corn to sustain themselves ; which 
enforced them to send a small boat to know why they obeyed not your 
Majesty’s said royal letter and commands,t soe &= 8 8 the 
said pinnace and goods to enable them to trade for Cornt * * * 
which boat, approaching near unto some vessel of the said Lord Balti- 
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more’s, or his agents, they shot among the petitioners’ men, and slew 
three of them and took eleven more; and not content with these great 
injuries, the said Lord Baltimore and his agents, have openly defamed 
and unjustly accused the petitioners, of ——— crimes to his exceeding 
great grief, which hath caused him purposely to repair into this King- 
dom, and humbly prostrate himself and his cause at his Majesty’s feet, 
to be relieved therein.” 

The rest of the petition relates to other matters—making proposals for 
@ new grant and commission. And what is the record of the Privy 
Council at the same date when the petition was referred? It is in part 
this—‘“ His Majesty approving the proposals made in this petition, for 
the advancement of those plantations, [Kent Island and Palmer's Isl- 
and,| d&e., is graciously pleased to confirm what was contained in his 
former commission and letter, under the broad seal,” and directs the 
Commissioners of plantations “to settle such a grant of the things here- 
in desired, as they shall think fit to be prepared by him [the Attorney] 
for his Majesty’s signature. Their Lordships are also to examine the 
wrongs complained of, and certify to his Majesty what they think fit to 
be done for the redress hereof.” Signed by the Secretary, &e. 

On the 4th of April, the Lord’s Commissioners having heard the case, 
decided, “ that the right and title to the Isle of Kent and other places in 
question, to be absolutely belonging to Lord Baltimore; and that no 
plantation or trade with the Indians ought to be within the precints of 
his patent without leave from him. And concerning the violences and 
wrongs by the said Claiborne and others complained of,” they left “ both 
sides to the ordinary course of justice.” 

They said, that Claiborne confessed the Isle of Kent to be within the 
bounds and limits of Lord Baltimore’s patent ; and so it was. They also 
said, that Claiborne’s Commission, referring to the license of 1631, was 
only a license to trade with the Indians, under the signet of Scotland— 
not under the broad seal; which did not extend, nor give warrant to 
Claiborne or any other—nor had they any right or title thereby to the 
Isle of Kent, or to plant or trade there. This discovery of Claiborne’s 
license being signed by only the Signet of Scotland, instead of the broad 
seal of England, shows that gross imposition had been practiced upon 
him. Kilty, in his Landholder’s Assis tant,* says, judging from what 
appears on record, “I consider him as a man trifled with by the 
Crown, for the traffic in his license being that of furs, &c., with the 
natives, could not well be carried on without settlements. Being turned 
over and subjected to Lord Baltimore, without any compensation for his 
disappointment, he had all the excuse that can arise from high provoca- 
tion, for his subsequent procedures.” 

The claim of Captain Claiborne, on the ground of prior occupancy, 
does not seem by the Commissioners to have been thought worth 
noticing; for they passed it by without any reference to it. And yet on 
this very ground, under the claim of the Penns, of Pennsylvania, in a 
eubsequent year, 1685, all that i is now Delaware, being one million two 
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hundred and sixty-seven thousand two hundred acres,* within the bounda- 
ries of Lord Baltimore’s patent, was taken from him and given to them, 
by the decision of the Privy Council. And it does not appear that the 
claim of prior occupancy was even as good as was that of the Virginians 
to Kent Island. Either the one or the other decision, therefore, was 
clearly wrong. And if the first decision was not right, does not the 
latter look something like retributive justice? For, though by gaining 
his case in the first instance, he gained thirty-nine thousand acres, yet in 
losing it in the other, by the Penns, he lost, as just stated, one million 
two hundred and sixty-seven thousand two hundred acres. There was 
a power behind the throne greater than the throne. 

It has been said,f that “ Lord Baltimore’s motives were purely political 
and religious,” while “ Claiborne’s was founded on private self-interest, 
though plausibly holding out, at the same time, the possibility of imme- 
diate commercial advantages to the nation or its monarch.” That the 
motives of the Secretary of Virginia were founded on private self-inter- 
est, need not be denied; and yet the annual rent which he imposed on 
his Colonists amounted, in each case, to only two capons; said, then, to be 
equal to sixteen pounds of tobacco, or one bushel of wheat, or two 
shillings; which allowing the entire Island to have been divided into 
farms of fifty acres each, and taken up, would give him only seventy- 
eight pounds sterling a year. 

But was there no private self-interest. in Lord Baltimore’s case? By 
his terms of plantation of 1636, every first adventurer in 1634, for every 
five men between sixteen and fifty years of age, which he brought over, 
received two thousand acres, subject to a yearly rent of four hundred 
pounds of wheat, or one pound to every five acres. To every one with- 
in that year, 1636, bringing out less than five men, one hundred acres 
for himself, one hundred for his wife and every servant; and for every 
child, under sixteen years of age, fifty acres, subject to an annual rent of 
ten pounds of wheat for every fifty acres, or, as before, one pound to 
every five acres.§ The terms of plantation, however, were subsequently 
changed. But what would the annual income be at this rate, were all 
Lord Baltimore’s lands taken up? Why, £7,767, or about $34,000, 
And this sum is even actually less than his annual rents are stated to 
have been in 1770, by a thousand dollars. This certainly was moderate 
enough. And the amount said to have been expended by him, could 
have doubtless been better invested. But the Government of the Colony 
was paid for by the Colonists, and some of the members of the family 
were provided with places in that Government. Besides, there was the 
honor of being proprietor of such wide lands, and having so many ten- 
ants. Ittold large. No other individual in England could boast of any- 
thing like such domains. If this view indicates, as it so clearly does, 
some regard to self-interest, other facts unquestionably confirm it. The 
Colonial Assembly’s letter to Lord Baltimore in 1649,| for instance, will 
show somewhat how intent he was upon this matter of property. The 
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stock on his plantation in the Colony had been pledged by Governor 
Calvert, his brother, to pay the soldiers employed by him—to regain the 
province from the usurpation of Ingle and others; and he finds such 
fault with the pledge having been fulfilled, that the Assembly say to him, 
“We much wonder that your honor should consider, or think much, 
that a few cattle, not above eleven or twelve cows at most, of your lord- 
ship’s known clear stock, and those conquered again to your lordship, and 
taken from the unlawful possessor, should be distributed among those 
men who had ventured and hazzarded their fortunes, lives and estates, in 
the defense, recovery and preservation of your lordship’s province ;” and 
much more to the same purpose. 

But Lord Baltimore’s “ motives were purely political and religious” ! 
Passing those merely political, whatever the first Lord Baltimore’s 
motives were, who negotiated the charter, the second Lord Baltimore, to 
whom it was actually given, certainly found England so safe and pleasant 
a place of residence, that he never came over to his Maryland Colony. 
And just as certainly he did not seek to make his province an exclusive 
asylum for his Roman Catholic brethren. Witness the fact of so large 
a portion of the first Colonists being Protestants; his invitation to 
Captain Fleet; his invitation to the Puritan Colonists of Massachusetts 
to come and reside in the Colony in 1643;* his constituting Colonel 
Stone his Governor in 1648, who was a Protestant, and was to bring in 
five hundred Colonists; his admitting the Puritans of Virginia in the 
same year; and in the year following creating a new County for Robert 
Brooke, a Puritan, and his Colonists. This shows, beyond question, that 
he was more solicitous to settle his lands, and thus secure some income 
from them, than he was to render his province a religious asylum for his 
brethren of his own faith. But we pass en. 

In July of this year, 1638, occurred a well known incident to every 
reader of Maryland history, which shows something of the religious con- 
dition of the St. Mary’s Colonists. Captain Cornwallis, a member of 
the Council, had some servants so called, white men they were, who, as 
the custom then was, had sold themselves to him for a term of years, to 
pay for their passage across the ocean, who were Protestants. They 
were residents in the same house with William Lewis, a zealous Roman 
Catholic, who had them in charge. Among them were Francis Gray and 
Robert Sedgrave. They were one day reading Smith’s Sermons, and 
reading aloud, where he remarks, “that the Pope is anti-Christ-—the 
Jesuits anti-Christian Ministers,” &c. Lewis told them, “ that it was a 
falsehood, and came from the devil, as all lies did, and that he that writ 
it was an instrument of the devil, and he would prove it, and that all 
Protestant Ministers were of the devil,” and forbade them reading any 
more. 

Soon after, Sedgrave, at the request of Gray, drew up the following 
petition, to be signed by the Protestants on the next Sunday at the 
Chapel, which petition, Lewis said, was to be presented to Governor Har- 
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vey, of Virginia; but the others said it was for the Governor and Coun- 
cil of the Province. 

“Christopher Carroll, Ellis Beache, R’d. Sedgrave, and others, which 
may hereafter be brought forth: Beloved in the Lord, &c.—this is to 
give you notice, of the abuses and scandalous reproaches which God and 
his ministers do daily suffer, by William Lewis, of St. Inigoes; who 
saith, that our Ministers are Ministers of the devil, and that our books 
are made by the instruments of the devil, and further saith, that — P 
who are under his charge, shall keep nor read any books which doth 
appertain to our religion, within the house of the said William Lewis, 
to the great discomfort of those poor bondmen, who are under his sub- 
jection, especially, in this heathen country, where no godly Minister is, 
to teach and instruct ignorant people in the grounds of religion. And 
as for people who ——— unto the said Lewis, or otherwise, to pass the 
week, the said Lewis takes occasion to call them into his chambers and 
there laboreth with all vehemence, craft, and subtility, to delude ignorant 
persons. "Therefore we beseech you, brethren, in the Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, that you who have the power, that you will do what lieth 
in you to have these absurd and ridiculous ———— to be reclaimed, and 
that God and his Ministers may not be so grievously trodden down by 
such ignominious speeches: and no doubt but you, or they, who strive 
to uphold God’s Ministers and word, ———— all be crowned with eternal 
joy and felicity, to reign in that eternal kingdom with Jesus Christ, 
under whose banner we fight ever more.” 

Both of the parties were summoned before the Governor and Council, 
and witnesses were examined. Lewis was found “ guilty of an offensive 
and indiscreet speech, in calling the author of the book an instrument of 
the devil—and of a very offensive speech, in calling Protestant Ministers 
the Ministers of the devil, and to have exceeded in forbidding them to 
read a book, allowed and lawful to be read by the state of England, and 
because that these offensive speeches, and other of his unreasonable dis- 
putations in point of religion, tended to the disturbance of the public 
peace and quiet of the Colony, and were committed by him against a pub- 
lic proclamation set forth to prohibit all such disputes,” or, as stated by 
Captain Cornwallis, made “for the suppressing all further disputes tend- 
ing to the opening of a faction in religion.” Therefore he was fined 500 
Ibs. of tobacco to the Lord of the Province, and was bound over to good 
behavior, giving security therefor, in 3,000 pounds of tobacco. 

The Smith, whose Sermons are here spoken of, was Henrie Smith.t 
He was a member of Lincoln College in 1575, and “esteemed the 
miracle and wonder of his age, for his prodigious memory, and for his 
fluent, eloquent, and practical way of preaching.” He took his degree in 
1583, and “ was lecturer of St. Clement Danes, without the Temple Bar, 
near London, which was much frequented by the puritanical party. He 
was in very great renown among men in 1593, in which year he died, 
aet 34. 
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The volume of Sermons from which those servants were reading, it is 
presumed, was a fac simile of the copy now before us.* It is an 18mo. 
of upwards of a thousand pages, just such a volume as we might natu- 
rally suppose would find its way into an emigrant’s chest. The Sermons 
are such as we might expect from such an one as described by Woods, 
and answers well to the character of the times. In a sermon from Job 
i, 7, which, as given in the old translation then in use, reads thus: 
“Then the Lord said unto Satan, whence comest thou? And Satan 
answered the Lord, saying—from compassing the earth to and fro, and 
from walking up and down in it.” In the sermon, there is found the 
following passage, and was doubtless the very one which the servants 
were then reading, as it is the only one in the volume which answers the 
allegation of Lewis. ‘“ As the serpent compasseth, so does his seed—and 
therefore doth Solomon call the ways of the wicked, crooked ways. 
This is the great compasser. There be little compassers beside, like the 
Pharisees, of whom it is said, that they compass sea and land to make 
one like themselves. Instead of these compassers, we have Seminary 
priests which compass from Rome to Tyburn, to draw one from Christ to 
anti-Christ. I will not name all compassers, lest I be compassed 
myself; but this I speak within compass, that there is a craft in compass- 
ing, and Satan is the craftiest Master, and the rest are his prentices or 
factors under him.” The first Sermon in the volume was printed in 
1592, and stated to be printed after the author’s death. Woods, conse- 
aa must be wrong by a year, in the date which he assigns for 

1is death. 

There are various facts which this petition and trial present worthy of 
notice. One is, that there were a number of Protestant men in the St. 
Mary’s Colony. Four are mentioned in connection with the petition, and 
others on the trial; that the Protestants had a chapel, and consequently 
were so numerous as to require one; that there was, notwithstanding 
their number, no Protestant Clergyman in the Colony, though worship 
was kept up by them, they being accustomed to meet in their chapel ; 
and that these Protestants could write as well as read, and write to some 
purpose. The tone and wording of the petition shows them to be Puri- 
tanic ; and this is confirmed by the very volume they read from in Lewis’ 
house; true Church of England men had little sympathy with such 
authors in that day. Besides, while there was a common sympathy 
between the Roman Catholics and Puritans, they being alike oppressed 
and persecuted under the laws of that period, there was the most entire 
antipathy between them and the Church of England men. And this 
shows us, why all in the St. Mary’s Colony so readily ranged themselves 
under Lord Baltimore’s banners, against the Church of England men of 
Kent Island. The Puritans disliked the Churchmen not less than they 
did the Romanists. 

We are told, indeed, that then and there, Roman Catholics and 
Protestants “lived in harmony.”+ But the facts elicited in this trial 
show us otherwise. We are shown here that there were offensive 
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speeches and unreasonable disputations on religion, which tended to fac- 
tion, to the disturbance of the public peace and quiet of the Colony; 
and that they were carried to such an extent that the Governor found 
himself obliged to issue a public proclamation to prevent them; and that 
men were fined and bound under heavy penalties to keep the peace for 
its open violation. Their living in harmony is a fancy picture. Would 
that it had been a true delineation. 

We are shown here, also, that some at least of the Romanists were 
most earnest in their proselyting efforts. We shall see more of it as we 
proceed further, and the exasperation which it caused, and at the same 
time, how firmly these Protestants, without a shepherd, stood their 
ground. And one thing more. We are shown that the Governor and 
his assistants were prompt in sustaining the rights and privileges of the 
Protestants, as secured by the Charter, to which attention has been 
ealled. In their decision, they state incidentally, the very ground on 
which they acted—*the book was allowed and lawful to be read in the 
State of England.” And by the Charter, they were not allowed to make 
any laws, repugnant or contrary to the laws, statutes, customs, and 
rights of the kingdom of England,* and consequently no judicial de- 
cisions. 

The settling of the case was unquestionably creditable and honorable 
to them. But it must not be forgotten, that under the Charter they 
could not do otherwise. Besides, the Roman Catholics were a small 
minority in England, prescribed and excluded from office, and from 
many of the civil rights. The King was Protestant; and the Parlia- 
ment was more Protestant than the King. The Romanists durst scarce 
lift up their heads—they were obliged to be submissively quiet. And 
in this colony.—while just across the Potomac was the rigidly Protestant 
colony of Virginia, ready always to act in defense of Protestantism,—the 
settlement on Kent Island was Protestant, and it is by no means certain 
that putting the Protestants of the Island and St. Mary’s together, they 
did not at that very time, constitute a majority even in Maryland. 

Mr. Bozmant estimates the population of St. Mary’s at this time, to be 
about three hundred. There was however a considerable accession this 
year, by an arrival from abroad. Among the number was a Jesuit Priest, 
Father Pulton, and a lay coadjutor, Wm. Morley. But John Knowles, 
the coadjutor before spoken of, died, and also one of the priests, whose 
name is not known, a young man, said to be of great promise, who had 
been in the colony but two months. Nor did the other priests escape 
sickness. But no other died, and so the number continued as before. In 
the narrative of Father White and others,} they say, “ we have not ceased, 
in an active manner, to exert our endeavors for our neighbors, [the In- 
dians,| although it is not permitted us, by the rules of the province, to 
live among the barbarians, both on account of the prevailing sickness, 
and the hostile acts which they commit. In the interim, we are more 
earnestly intent on the English. And since there are Protestants as well 
as Catholics in the colony, we have labored with both, and God has 


t P. 25. 
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blessed our labors. For of the Protestants who came from England this 
year, almost all have been converted to the faith, besides many others, 
with four servants that we bought for necessary use in Virginia. And of 
five workmen, whom we hired for a month, we have in the mean time 
gained two.” They were thus on their own showing, in proselyting in- 
defatigable. But no station had yet, on this fifth year of the colony, been 
established among the Indians. 
As illustrating something of the way in which some of the proselytes 

were gained, we may take the following in the narrative of this same 

ear. “A certain one altogether unknown to us, but zealous in the re- 
Higion of the Protestants, and staying with a host more fervent than him- 
self, having been bitten by a snake, expected death every instant. One 
of our people understanding this, having taken a surgeon with him to 
the sick man, who was now said to be deprived of his senses, was anx- 
ious for his soul, that he might in a measure heal it also. But his host 
perceiving the thing, interrupted his pious endeavors. And when the 
priest could think of no other opportunity, he resolved to spend the 
night with the sick man. But the host then threw an impediment in 
the way of this also, and lest by night access might be granted to the 
priest, he set a watch who would sleep in a bed opposite to the door of 
the chamber. Nevertheless, the priest taking advantage of every means, 
at an unseasonable hour of the night, when he supposed the guard most 
oppressed with sleep, without his being aroused, found a way of entrance 
to the sick man, and admitted him into the Church as he desired 
The sleepless efforts to proselyte the neglected Protestants, who were 
kept without a shepherd, could hardly be better illustrated—* of this 
sort are they which creep into houses.”* 


1639. 


Mr. Bozman estimates, from data which he gives, that the population 
of Kent Island at this time, was about one hundred and twenty,+ and 
that of the St. Mary’s Colony, to be about three hundred, though there 
were not more than two or three wealthy persons among them.t 

On the 25th of February, another General Assembly commenced its 
sessions. 

The only thing done now, which particularly concerns the view we 
are taking of Maryland, is the Act which was passed “ for Church liber- 
ties.” It was re-enacted the next year, and in 1676, made a perpetual law. 
It enacts, “that Holy Church within this province, shall have and enjoy 
all her rights, liberties and franchises, wholly and without blemish ;”§ 
using thus, the very terms of the 10th section of the Charter, and show- 
ing our construction of it to be true. But what meant the words “ Holy 
Church?” If they are to be construed under the construction of the 7th, 
10th and 22d sections of the Charter, they must mean the then estab- 
lished Church of England. But this is not probable, the Lord proprietor 
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being a Romanist, and also his Governor and so large a part of his col- 
onists. And that they intended the Roman Catholic Church seems just 
as little probable, in view of the condition of the Romanists, and with 
the charter hanging over them. Chalmers does not therefore seem very 
far in the wrong when he says,* that “ it would have puzzled the wisest 
doctors of the Church of Maryland in that day, to have told what her 
franchises were,” or what Holy Church in that connection might mean. 
It cannot be conceded, then, that the remark of Chalmers is a “ con- 
temptuous sneer.”+ It may not however be much in the wrong, to ad- 
mit that the Act might be made to mean, whatever present circumstances 
might require that it should mean. 

In the sixth year of the St. Mary’s Colony, the Jesuit Fathers had ex- 
tended themselves throughout a large portion of the province. The 
narrative so often referred to states, that the number of the missionaries 
remained the same as the last year, but were located on places widely 
distant. Father John Brock, the Superior, with a coadjutor, remained 
in Metapawnian, which was given by Macquacomen, the king of Patux- 
ent, and was the storehouse of the mission. Father Philip Fisher was at 
St. Mary’s. Father John Gravener, alias Altham, was stationed at Kent 
Island, which, says the narrative, was sixty miles distant; and Father 
White was at Kittamaquenda, the metropolis of Piseatoe, with the King, 
Tayac—one hundred and twenty miles distant. B.U. Campbell says, 
that Father Brock’s real name was Morgan, and that his station was 
near the mouth of the Patuxent, upon the land which had been given 
to the missionaries by the Indians, and was called Mattapani. It was 
afterwards, he says, relinquished to Lord Baltimore, and was the place 
where he built his mansion. This relinquishment, it may be remarked, 
was compulsory. Whatever may have been the motive for so doing, at 
the session of the Assembly of this year, it was enacted, in a bill “for 
maintaining the Lord proprietaries title,” &c., that “no subject of his 
Majesty, the King of England, or of any other foreign prince or state, 
shall obtain, procure, or accept of any land within this province, from any 
Indian to his own, or the use of any other than of the Lord proprietary, 
or his heirs, nor shall hold or possess any land within this province by 
virtue of such grant, upon pain that every person contrary hereof, shall 
forfeit and lose to the Lord proprietary and his heirs all such lands so 
accepted or held, without grant of the Lord proprietary or under him.” 
This was in accordance with an old English Statute, which provided, 
“that no religious community should, by gift or otherwise, obtain or 
hold landed property without the consent of the civil authorities.”"§ In 
disregard of this, the missionaries had accepted from the king of the 
Patuxents, a large tract of land, the plantation above alluded to. The 
Act of the Assembly just met this case; and Lord Baltimore therein 
asserted his supremacy over the Church in the colony. He thus came 
into collision with the missionaries, and their plantation was forfeited to 
him. He had ina previous year, as we have seen, kept them in the 
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colony, and thereby from establishing missions out among the Indians at 
a distance. But these acts were unquestionably in antagonism with his 
Church, and rendered him liable to excommunication. In the bull “in 
coena Domini,” the Pope asserts full supremacy over all powers and 
persons, temporal and ecclesiastical, and forbids a persons whatsoever, 
directly or indirectly, to violate, depress, or restrain the ecclesiastical lib- 
erties or rights of the apostolic See and Church of Rome, howsoever and 
whomsoever obtained, under pain of excommunication,” &. But to 
return—Mr. Campbell tells us that “Father Altham was stationed at 
Kent Island. He is of course the same, in the narrative called Gravener, 
so that he too had two names. The narrative states that twelve Prot- 
estants returned to Roman Catholic Church this year. The Kent Island 
Church of England Colony, it will be seen, had now not only a Roman 
Catholic Government, but a Jesuit priest stationed among them. And 
if Indians were not converted to the faith, proselytes were made to it, 
and the mission was not unsuccessful in St. Mary’s. 


1640. 


The depriving of Captain Claiborne of Kent Island, and subduing the 
Protestants there to Lord Baltimore’s government, before spoken of, left 
nothing for record this year, save that Father Altham, alias Gravener, 
died there, on the sixth of November. Father White remained at Pis- 
cataway, and reports the baptism of Tayac on the Sth of July, together 
with his queen and infant, and others of the principal men. And Father 
Fisher at St. Mary’s proselyted as many Protestants as the otliers baptized 
Indians. 

But though he had been deprived of his Island, Captain Claiborne 
still conceived that he had a right to his property there. He was now 
returned from England, and was a resident of Virginia as before, and on 
the 8th of August, he made application for what he claimed on the 
{sland, to the Governor and Council of Md. He was very coolly told that 
it was then possessed by right of forfeiture to the Lord proprietary, for 
certain crimes of murder and piracy whereof he was attainted, March 
24, 1638, by the judgment of the House of the General Assembly. 
This was certainly an unwise reply, and exhibits a looking down upon 
him, and a contempt, which they afterward, no doubt, had reason to 
regret. 


1641. 


For this year, the narrative of Father White and others supplies us 
with nothing to our purpose, save only the arrival of another Priest, 
Father Rigby, nor does the proceedings of the Assembly, or any other 
source. 

1642. 

In the history of the religious dissensions in St. Mary’s, we find record- 
ed, that on the 22d of March, P. M., there was a petition presented to 
the Assembly, by David Wickliff, in the name of the Protestant Catho- 
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lics of Maryland.* The next day, the petition of the Protestants, it is 
said, was read, complaining against Mr. Thomas Gerard, for taking away 
the key of the Chapel, and carrying away the books. The prefixing of 
the title Protestant to Catholics, shows that the petitioners were not 
Roman Catholics ; and the affixing the name Catholics to that of Prot- 
estunt, shows that they were not of the Puritan party of the Church of 
England, then in the Colony. Mr. Gerard being charged to make an- 
swer, upon the hearing of the prosecutors and of his defense, he was or- 
dered to bring the books and the key taken away, to the place where 
they had them, and pay a fine of 500 Ibs. tobacco, a little upwards of 
$22, towards the maintenance of the first Minister that should arrive. 
Mr. Bozman remarks—* As Mr. Gerard must have been a man of con- 
siderable note at this time in the province, and probably a zealous Ro- 
man Catholic, being the lord or owner of St. Clement’s Manor, which 
comprehended very nearly the whole of St. Clement’s hundred—this ex- 
aggerated fine demonstrates, that the Protestants must have possessed 
at this early period, a very great influence in the Colony, as they natu- 
rally indeed might be supposed to have, from the supremacy of the 
mother country.” And we are shown here clearly, that as yet, eight 
years from the first settlement of the Colony, there was no Protestant 
minister in it! 

Another fact, which may be mentioned here, is, that on the 6th of 
April, Captain William Claiborne, then a resident of Virginia, was ap- 
pointed “the King’s Treasurer, in the dominion of Virginia, for life.”"+ 
This appointment shows, that though by the decision of the Lords Com- 
missioners, he had lost his Island, yet that he had not thereby lost favor 
with the King. It was no doubt given him, as some compensation for 
his loss by their decision ; and the leading ones of the Commissioners who 
gave their decision against him, were not now at hand to advise—they had 
been succeeded by others. It was probably the most lucrative office in 
Virginia. It also effectually refutes the charge of his having turned Pres- 
byterian ; for it came not from the Presbyterian Parliament, then in the 
ascendant in England, but from the King, and after his separation from 
the Parliament, and having abandoned London. Besides, “so zealous 
and firm had the Colony of Virginia hitherto been, in the support of the 
Church of England, that shortly after the arrival of Sir William Berkley as 
Governor of that province in 1639, several laws had been made against 
the Puritans, though there were as yet none among them; and so rigor- 
ous were these laws, that none but conformists, in the strictest and most 
absolute sense, were permitted to reside in the colony.”{ Yet Captain 
Claiborne resided there, and was on the side of the King, not with the 
Parliament. 

During this year, however, it is stated that three Puritan ministers 
came to Virginia from Massachusetts, and were kindly entertained by 
some private persons. In the preceding year, Mr. Richard Bennett, in 
the name of some other gentlemen, had gone to Boston to desire that 
such ministers might be sent. But though they came, their residence 
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was short, for they returned the next summer; and that, no doubt, be- 
cause the Assembly of Virginia this year, had passed an Act to prevent 
dissenting ministers from preaching and propagating their doctrines in 
the colony.* The Governor and Council—and Captain Claiborne was 
one of that Council—issued an Order, that all such persons as would 
not conform to the discipline of the Church of England, should depart 
the country by a certain day ; yet it appears that an independent Church 
was now founded and must have had some few members. These things 
are referred to, because three at least of the individuals mentioned, will 
be seen hereafter, to have much to do in Maryland history. 

One of the three ministers mentioned above, was William Thompson, 
a native of England, and originally, among the primitive Puritans of 
Lancashire. He was the first minister of Braintree, Massachusetts, and 
was now sent to Virginia.t But it would seem, instead of returning to 
Massachusetts, on leaving Virginia, that he came to Maryland and set- 
tled here—where after a while we shall hear of him. 

Ten days previous to the date of Claiborne’s appointment, just spoken 
of, March 26th, “ Lord Baltimore was brought before the House of Lords, 
on charges which are not now known; in consequence of which, he was 
placed under heavy bonds not to leave the kingdom.[ He had thus 
come under the suspicions of Parliament, if he was not indeed obnox- 
ious to them. Whether these charges had anything to do with the 
management of his colony or not, yet “certain it is, that from this time, 
he manifested great anxiety to avoid every act which would expose him 
to the charge of contravening, by his colonial policy, the established laws 
of the realm. His firmness in this particular, and his watchfulness in 
regard to « -ompromising his propriet ary rights, even placed him in oppo- 
sition to the Jesuit missionaries in the colony, t o whose aid he refused 
for atime, to allow others to be sent, unless they would pledge them- 
selves to make their practices conformable to the policy of the English 
Government, and leave him the full exercise of his prerogatives.” They 
did thus pledge themselves, and in October two came over. But, says 
the narrative, “our reasons being heard, and the thing itself being more 
clearly understood, they easily fell in with our opinion.”"§ And that 
opinion was, as expresse «d to the Governor and Secretary by them, that 
to enforce the law against religious fraternities, would expose them to 
excommunication, and the displeasure of Almighty God! The priests 
triumphed, and Lord Baltimore, for the present, had to give way. 

In September of this year, Mr. Bozman estimates the population of 
Kent Island at 365, and that of Kent at 535,/|—900 in all. 

The narrative of Father White and others, shows that there was this 
year three priests: Fathers, Fisher the superior, at St. Mary’s, White at 
Piscataway, and Rigby at Mattapany—together with three coadjutors, 
two of w hom had come over this year. _ Besides reporting some miracles, 
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it is stated that Father White was detained during the winter, while 
going up the Potomac, for some weeks at a village near by, and that its 
chief and others of its principal men, received the faith of Christ and 
baptism. Not long after, the young Empress of Piscataway was baptized 
at St. Mary’s, where she had been educated. And almost at the same 
time, the town called Port Tobacco, to a great extent, received the faith 
with baptism, to the number of 130. The young queen of Patuxent, 
with her mother, were converted. But no proselytes are reported. This 
is the last report from the Jesuit Fathers for eleven years. 


1643. 


On the 15th of April, having appointed Giles Brent, Esq., as his deputy, 
during his absence, Governor Calvert sailed for England. It is said, that 
in consequence of difficulties in the Government of the province, he went 
over, in order to have personal consultation with his brother, Lord Balti- 
more, who declared his intention of visiting Maryland, but failed to do so. 

Some time in the fall of this year, the Earl of Warwick was appointed 
Governor in Chief and Lord High Admiral of the American Colonies, 
with a Council of five peers and twelve commoners to assist him. This 
looked, certainly, as if the Parliament, by whom they were appointed, 
intended to subject Maryland and the other colonies to their jurisdiction, 
but it does not appear that any steps were actually taken to effect it, 
though it may account for Lord Baltimore’s not leaving England. In 
the colony, there was much trouble occasioned by war with the Indians . 


1644. 


On the 20th of January, Richard Ingle, a captain of a ship engaged 
in the colonial trade, was the subject of an attempted arrest on the charge 
of high treason against his Majesty.* His vessel was seized, but ke him- 
self escaped. The colony, as well as Lord Baltimore, unquestionably, for 
the time being, took sides with the King against the Parliament, and 
Ingle’s men are said to have been tampered with, to carry the ship 
to Bristol where the King then was.+ Hostilities with the Indians also 
still continued and difficulties occurred between the acting Governor and 
the Secretary. In September, Governor Calvert returned, bringing with 
him a new commission; one peculiarity of which was, that henceforth 
those who received lands, were required to take an oath of fidelity to 
Lord Baltimore. This, as the sequel will show, was the source of seri- 
ous difficulties. 

It appears from an executive document, issued towards the end of this 
year, that Captain Claiborne, by means of a military and naval force, 
egained possession of Kent Island.{ So quickly had it been done, and 
so entirely in accordance with the wishes of the people of that Island, 
that upon rumor of what had been done, the Governor had to send out 
spies or agents, in order “to learn with what force he did it, what strength 
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he is of those at sea or shore, what his intents are, and how long he 
means to stay.” 

In July previous, the King had lost the whole north of England, and 
“ the estates of those who took part with the King,” (and so Lord Balti- 
mote had done thus far,) “ were considered by Parliament as liable to 
confiscation or sequestration, whenever the fortune of war should enable 
them to do so.”"* But whether Captain Claiborne acted under any au- 
thority of Parliament, Mr. Bozman confesses he has no information. 
The existing difficulties, however, at St. Mary’s, presented a tempting 
opportunity, and knowing that he should meet with no opposition from 
Parliament, then in the ascendant, he embraced it. And any one, who 
knows any thing of the then existing antipathy of Protestants against 
the Romanists, may readily imagine, that the Kent Islanders were quite 
willing to escape from under Lord Baltimore’s Government; and so will- 
ing were they, that Governor Calvert learned nothing of Captain Clai- 
borne’s success from them. The Island had come under Protestant rule 
again. Captain Claiborne had been expelled from the government and 
pessession of his Island for more than five years. But now, having re- 
gained it, he was proclaimed at St. Mary’s, an enemy of the province, 
and all intelligence or correspondence with him forbidden at peril.t 
There is not a particle of proof, however, that he had forsaken his King 
and benefactor, or that he had arranged himself under the banners of 
the Parliament, and perhapses and probabilities are quite as good in his 
favor as against him. It appears that Governor Calvert made “an ex- 
pedition to Kent,” but was not successful.f 


1645. 

Early in February of this year, during a session of the Assembly, 
Captain Ingle, who, in January of the last year, had been proclaimed 
guilty of high treason against his Majesty, in St. Mary’s, and fled,—act- 
ing now, it is said, under a commission from Parliament,—surprised and 
tock St. Mary’s by force, and Governor Calvert fled to Virginia. Many 
of the friends of Lord Baltimore were driven from the province, and the 
Jesuit Fathers were seized and sent to England for trial,§ and their 
Mission, for the time being, was thus broken up. 

The narrative of Father White and others for 1670,|| states,—speak- 
ing of an event alleged to have occurred in 1646,—*that there were 
at the time, certain soldiers, unjust, plunderers, Englishmen indeed by 
birth, of the heterodox faith, who coming the year before (1645) with a 
fleet, had invaded with arms almost the entire Colony, had plundered, 
burnt, and finally having abducted the priests, and driven the Governor 
himself into exile, had reduced it to a miserable servitude.” And ina 
letter to Lord Baltimore from the Assembly, dated April 21, 1649, they 
say, “great and many have been the miseries and calamities and other 
sufferings, which your poor distressed people, inhabitants of this province, 
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have sustained and undergone here, since the beginning of the heinous re- 
bellion, first put in practice by that pirate Ingle, and afterwards, for al- 
most two years’ continuance by his complices and confederates, in which 
time, most of your lordship’s loyal friends here were spoiled of their whole 
estate, and sent away, as banished persons out of the province ; those 
Jew, that remained, were plundered and deprived in a manner, of all 
livelihood and subsistence, only breathing under that intolerable yoke, 
which they were forced to bear under those rebels, which then assumed 
the government of your Lordship’s province unto themselves. Our suf- 
ferings were violent like a tempest.”"* The misrule of Ingle and his asso- 
ciates is here depicted in strong terms by Lord Baltimore’s loyal friends 
—the Romanists and others. 

This loss of the government by Lord Baltimore, has been called usually 
Claiborne’s and Ingle’s rebellion. If it is so called by Lord Baltimore’s 
friends, because each gained possession of his respective Colony, at or near 
the same time, no material objection can be made. But there are no doc- 
uments to show that they were identified. “Claiborne can be shown to 
have been in his place in the Virginia Legislature, when Ingle made his 
demonstration on St. Mary’s; and during the time of the occupancy of 
Maryland, by the invaders, to have been a regular attendant on the 
Courts of that Colony, where his official duties as Treasurer, required 
him to be present.”+ Besides, the public documents of the day do not 
associate Claiborne and Ingle together. Thus, on the Proclamation of 
Governor Calvert, Jan. 1, 1645, Richard Thompson, planter, only is asso- 
ciated with Captain William Claiborne Thus, on the proclamation of 
pardon of March 4, 1648, after the province of St. Mary’s was retaken, 
Governor Green says,§ “ Whereas, sundry of the inhabitants of this 
province, by the instigation of one Richard Ingle, have unfortunately 
run themselves into a rebellion,” &e., and “are now returned unto obe- 
dience again,” &e., “I do hereby * * grant a general absolute and free 
pardon unto every and singular the inhabitants residing within this 
province, * * excepting Richard Ingle, mariner.”§ He only was thus 
excepted. So in his granting a new seal, August 12, 1648,|| Lord Balti- 
more says, “ Whereas, our great Seal of the province of Maryland was 
treacherously and violently taken away from them by Richard Ingle or 
his complices, in or about February, 1645.” So in his commission to 
his Master General of the same date,{ he speaks of Richard Ingle and 
his complices and again in his commission to the Commander of the Isle 
of Kent,** he speaks precisely in the same way. 

But in his commission to Governor Stone, August 6, 1648, he gives 
him power to grant pardons, &¢.++ “So as such pardon or pardons ex- 
tend not to the pardoning of William Claiborne, heretofore of the Isle 
of Kent, and now or of late of Virginia, or of his complices in their late 
rebellion, * * nor of Richard Ingle, nor John Durford, mariner,” &c. 
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Instead thus as being considered by Lord Baltimore, as engaged in the 
same rebellion, they are by him clearly distinguished as two distinct 
parties. So in the commission to the Governor and Council, August 

12th, 1648,* he forbids the repeal of any act, &c., whereby William 
Claiborne was, or is attainted,—Ingle is not mentioned. All this is proof 
that, in that day they were not considered as associated and were distin- 
guished as not having been. 


1646, 


Nothing is found touching our subject this year. Captain Claiborne 
was in possession of Kent Island, and Ingle and his associates of St. 
Mary’s,—at least partially. 


1647. 


Towards the close of the last year, Governor Calvert returned from 
Virginia, with a body of soldiers,t and surprieed all those who had com- 
bined against him, and cast them into prison,f and thus recovered again 
the Government of St. Mary’s, in which he was specially aided by those 
who were his loyal friends of that Colony. They also paid on defraying 
the expenses of the soldiers, 60,000 Ibs. of tobacco, which say they “is 
far more than all our recovered estates in the province were then worth.” 
And having gained St. Mary’s, he turned his attention towards Kent 
Island. On the 16th of January, therefore, he laid an embargo upon all 
persons and vessels, that no intelligence might be communicated, or 
practiced with foreigners during this | time of war, in which he s says § “I 
do hereby forbid all persons now being in the county of St. Mary’s, that 
they presume not to go, or attempt to go out of the county of St. Mary’ 8, 
without acquainting me first therewith, and my leave to do so, and that 
no person entertain any communication, or give any entertainment to 
any one, coming into the province or from the Isle of Kent,” &e. 

After having done this, he went on with his work, and seems to have 
succeeded, in April, in having reduced Kent Island again under his gov- 
ernment, and took possession of it in person. Eleven are mentioned as 
having been pardoned, and taken the oath of fealty to Lord Baltimore ; the 
others fled. Those thus fleeing doubtless went over on to the main land 
and settled there. Robert Vaughan, a Protestant, was now appointed the 
Commander of the Island. Captain Claiborne had had possession there 
for nearly three years, nor was this the last time that he came into pos- 
session of the Island. 

It was at this time, doubtless, if not earlier, that the Church of Eng- 
land made its beginning on the main land of what are now Kent and 
Queen Anne Counties. A letter received from Dr. Roth, of Chestertown, 
dated July 30, 1854, shows us that in the Records of the Court of Kent 
County, are minutes of Vestry Meetings of St. Peter’s Church, of New 
Yarmouth, which was a town directly north from Kent Island, on the 
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opposite shore of Chester River. The memory of this town has been 
lost. But it was at Gray’s Inn Creek, not far from Chester River, on land 
sold by Maj. Thomas Ringgold, who died in 1652, only five years after 
this current year. The Court House it is believed was there, and it was 
a port of entry.* The remains of wharves are found there still. Not far 
from this place are the remains of an old building. Old bricks are found 
there. Tradition says it was a church. A branch of Chester rising 
near by is now called Church Creek, and a burial ground is there with 
graves well arched over. 

In the Vestry Records of St. Paul’s Parish, Queen Anne County, of 
June, 1694, the church there—and this was on the main land a few 
miles east of Kent Island—was so old and decayed at that date that it 
needed repairs. This was only forty-seven years after the year now pass- 
ing under review. We have little doubt but that these churches were in 
existence at this time, that is, before Lord Baltimore had regained pos- 
session of the Island this second time. We hope, however, yet to gather 
further facts on this point. 

On the 9th of June, Governor Calvert died, at about the age of 40, 
having previous to his death, named Thomas Green to succeed him, 


1648. 


During the last few years, there appears to have been a material de- 
crease of population. Judging from the votes in the Assembly of Janu- 
ary of this year, Kent Island had a population less than 140; and St. 
Mary’s not more than 250. The decrease had been more than one half. 

On the 17th of August, Lord Baltimore appointed William Stone, 
Esq., as the Governor of his province; but he does not appear to have 
entered upon the duties of his office, till the middle of April of next year. 
Captain William Stone, as it is shown in his commission,+ was from North- 
ampton County, Virginia, and had undertaken “in some short time, to 
procure five hundred people, of British or Irish descent, to come from 
other places, and plant and reside within the province of Maryland.” 
He had been the High Sheriff of that county, and as Mr. John Langford, 
Lord Baltimore’s former Roman Catholic High Sheriff, in a pamphlet 
published in London, 1655, states, was “well known to be a zealous 
and well affected Protestant ;” nay, “he was generally known to have 
been always zealously affected to the Parliament.” 

The oath which Lord Baltimore prescribed for him, in entering on his 
office as Governor, is a document of much interest, and so far as religion 
is concerned, is as follows.{ “I will not by myself, nor any person, direct- 
ly or indirectly, trouble, molest, or discountenance any person whasoever 
in said province, professing to believe in Jesus Christ, and in particular 
no Roman Catholic, for, or in respect to his or her religion, nor in his 
or her free exercise thereof, within said province, soas that they be not un- 
faithful to his said Lordship, or molest or conspire against the civil gov- 
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ernment established here under him, nor will I make any difference of 
persons in conferring rewards, offices, or favors, proceeding from the au- 
thority which his lordship hath conferred upon me, as his lieutenant 
here, for, or in respect to their said religion, respectively, but merely, as 
I shall find them faithful and well deserving of his Lordship, and to the 
best of my understanding, endowed with moral virtues and abilities, 
fitting for such rewards, offices and favors, wherein my prime end and 
aim, from time to time shall be, the advancement of his said lordship’s 
service here, and the public unity and good of the province, without any 
partiality to any, or any other sinister end whatsoever, and if any other 
officer, or person whatsoever, shall, during the time of my being his lord- 
ship's lieutenant without my consent or privity, molest, or disturb any 
person, within his province, professing to believe in Jesus Christ, merely 
Jor, or in respect of his or her free religion, or free exercise thereof, upon 
notice or complaint thereof made to me, 1 will apply my power and au- 
thority, to relieve and pRorecr any person so molested, or troubled, 
whereby he may have right done him for any damage which he shall 
suffer in that kind, and to the utmost of my power, will cause all and 
every such person or persons, as shall molest or trouble any other person 
or persons, in that manner, to be punished.” 

Dr. Hawks,* taking the parts of this oath not in italics, and leaving 
out all the rest, says, “that there is no prouder tribute to the memory of 
Cecil Calvert, than is found in this oath of office, which, from 1636, he 
prescribed for his Governors.” It is to be presumred, that he had not 
seen the oath entire itself, but seen it only as stated by Chalmers, whose 
authority he gives. Now Chalmers says,t “in the oath taken by the 
Governor and Council, between the years 1637 and 1657, there was 
the following clause,” stating the oath as Dr. Hawks has done. B. 
Mayer, Esq., remarks,{ that “ the statement of Chalmers has been held to 
be indefinite, as to whether the oath was taken from 1637 to 1657, or 
whether it was taken between those dates. But if the historian did not 
mean to say, that it had been administered first in 1637, and continued 
afterwards, why would he not have specified any other, as the beginning 
year, as well as 1637? * * Chalmers was too accurate a writer to 
use dates so loosely,” &c. Now, the truth is, as stated by Chalmers, 
that the oath was, as we have given it, administered to the Governor 
between the years which he specifies; still, his statement is deceptive. 
What are the facts in the case? In 1634, Leonard Calvert became the 
Governor of the province; and history records no oath of office which 
he took, until the one ordered by the Assembly of 1638, which is this.§ 
“TI do swear, that whilst I am a member of this province, I will bear true 
faith unto the right honorable Cecelius, Lord proprietary of this province, 
and his heirs,—saving my allegiance to the crown of England—and the 
said province and him and them, and his and their due rights and juris- 
dictions, and all and every of them will aid, defend and maintain to the 
utmost of my power: the peace and welfare of the people I will ever pro- 
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cure, as far as I may ; to none will I delay or deny right, but equal justice 
will administer in all things, to my best skill, according to the laws of 
this province. So helpme God.” This he caused to be administered to 
himself, March 20, 1638.* But why this oath, if he had taken the 
other spoken of before? Then again we have the commissions given 
him in 1637, 1642 and 1644, neither of which contain any form of oath 
to be taken by him. During Governor Calvert’s absence in England, in 
1643 and 4, Mr. Brent, as we have seen, was appointed the temporary 
Governor. In April 15, 1643,+ he was qualified by taking the following 
oath: “ You swear, that you w ill be true and faithful to the right honor- 
able Cecelius, Lord proprietary of this province of Mary land, and that 
you will defend and maintain to the utmost of your power, all his just 
rights, interests, royal jurisdictions and seignory, in, to, and over the said 
province, and the islands thereto belonging; and that you will faithfully 
serve him as his lieutenant of the said province ; and in all other offices 
committed to your charge, you will do equal right and justice, to the 
poor and to the rich, within the said province, after your cunning, wit and 
power, according to the laws of this province; you shall delay or deny 
to no man right or justice ; you shall not know of any attempt agains 
his lordship’s right and dominion, in, to, and over the said province, and 
the people therein, but you shall resist and oppose it to the utmost of 
your power, and make the same known with convenient speed to bis 
lordship; and you shall in all things, faithfully counsel and advise his 
lordship according to your heart and conscience. So help you God.” 
This, beyond all doubt, is evidence sufficient, that so late as 1643, there 
was not any oath in existence, prescribed by Lord Baltimore as given by 
Chalmers. If there was, why was it not administered to Governer Brent 
—or why this? 

At the death of Governor Calvert, in 1647, Mr. Green was appointed 
Governor. But nothing is recorded of any oath as taken by him. 
The truth is, that in neither of the commissions of Lord Baltimore to 
his Governors, previous to the one given to Captain Stone, was any oath 
to be taken, prescribed by him. Captain Stone’s is the first which he 
ever appointed,—and appointed in the words as given by us, in August 
17, 1648. 

Now then, does this oath propose toleration, as now understood, to all 
religious sects and denominations of Christians, conscientiously differing 
from each other? Unquestionably no such thing i is specified. The word 
toleration is not in it; but protect is in it. The Governor is made to 
swear, “I will apply my power and authority, to relieve and protect any 
person so molested.” As before specified, Protection was the idea of that 
day, not toleration ; that was of after growth. Nor was it the object of 
the oath to grant toleration. Yielding to the force of circumstances, 
the complete ascendency of the English Parliament,—the danger there- 
from of losing his Colonial Government, if not possessions, and consider- 
ing the large proportion of Protestants in his poaenn, Lord Baltimore 
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found it advisable to appoint a Protestant Governor, a Protestant Secre- 
tary, and one half of the other members of the Council Protestants. 
And what clearly is the main object of this oath, to be taken by this 
Protestant Governor !—not simply to protect Episcopalians, Presbyterians 
and Puritans. For the two latter, the Government at home would cer- 
tainly see to; and the officers now appointed also. Wo, it was that his 
Governor should not molest, trouble or discountenance any person what- 
soever, in the said province, professing to believe in Jesus Christ—1n 
PARTICULAR NO Roman Catwo ic, the very thing which Chalmers left out. 

And this is no new idea or statement of our own. A cotemporary 
writer—and he, Lord Baltimore’s Roman Catholic High Sheriff of Kent 
Island, his friend—so states the matter in his pamphlet of 1655. He 
says* that Lord Baltimore “appointed this oath to be taken by the 
aforesaid officers, when he made Captain Stone Governor, and Mr. 
Thomas Hatton, Secretary, and others of his council there; who, being 
of a different judgment in religion from himself, his lordship thought it 
but reasonable and fit that, as he did oblige the Governor by oath, not 
to disturb any there who professed to believe in Jesus Christ, so to express 
the Roman Catholics in particular, who were of his own judgment in 
matters of religion.” And Mr. Langford not only shows thus, why the 
oath was made thus specific, but also the time when it was prescribed, when 
Captain Stone was made Governor in 1648. This was, indeed, “ between 
1637 and 1657.” It was unquestionably a wise and good measure. 
But it was what Lord Laltimore had not done before; and what he did 
now, under the pressure of very peculiar circumstances. The retaining 
of his possessions was clearly the moving cause, and for this who could 
blame him? But how an oath, which had the protection of Romanists 
as its special object, should have become so exceedingly prolific in non- 
sense about “Catholic Toleration in Maryland,” it is difficult for us to 
perceive. There was never a grosser perversion of the simple facts of 
history. 


1649. 


The first Session of the Assembly, under Governor Stone, was held in 
April, the 2d day. Of this Assembly, no Journal of its proceedings 
remains.+ “ But there are strong grounds to believe, that the majority 
of the members were Protestants, if not Protestants of the puritanic 
order.” It has been before stated, that Governor Stone, and a majority 
of the members of the Council, were Protestants, and there are 
strong reasons for a supposition that a majority of the burgesses or 
representatives “ were Protestants also, inasmuch as they certainly were 
at the next session of 1650.”{ They sat in one house, and not, as in the 
next year, in <wo, says Bozman. Bacon thinks otherwise. But the first 
law authorizing the division into two separate houses, was passed 1650. 
If, therefore, there were no Burgesses from Kent, and eleven from St. 
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Mary’s, as in 1650, and as of these five were Roman Catholics, and the 
others Protestants, then adding the two Roman Catholic Councillors to 
the five Roman Catholic Burgesses, there would be seven Romanists, and 
adding the Governor, Secretary and two Protestant Councillors, to the 
six Protestant Burgesses, there would be ten Protestants,—giving the 
Protestants a majority of three. 

And what was the population of St. Mary’s? That of Kent was con- 
fessedly Protestant. In St. Mary’s, Hammond, in his pamphlet of 
1656,* u prejudiced opponent of the Protestants, says, “an assembly 
was called throughout the whole country,” in 1650, “and because there 
were some. few papists that first inhabited these parts themselves, and 
others of being different judgments, an act was passed,” &c. The Assem- 
bly’s letter to Lord Baltimore of 1648,t says, that during Ingle’s rebellion, 
“ most of your lordship’s loyal friends here, were spoiled of their whole 
estate, and sent away as banished persons out of the province,—those 
few that remained were plundered,” &c., so that, as they said, in 1648, 
they were not all worth 60,000 lbs. tobacco—$2,664. On the other 
hand they state, that in the first Assembly, after Governor Calvert had 
regained his province, that of 1647, “ two or three only excepted, it con- 
sisted of that rebelled party and his—Governor Caivert’s—professed ene- 
mies.” And how long afterwards was it, that the Protestant Governor 
Stone engaged to bring in five hundred colonists—Protestants, of course ? 
We may thus see, without going further into proofs, that Mr. Bozman 
had strong grounds for believing as he stated. It has indeed been 
said, that now, and even forty-three years afterwards, in 1692, the Ro- 
man Catholics were a majority in Maryland ;f and the only proof offered, 
is a statement made by the then Governor Sharpe, in 1758—sixty-six 
years after the last date referred to!! But there are testimonies nearer 
to 1649, which tell a different tale. Dr. Hawks§ says, “it is indeed true, 
that at this time, 1692, from the testimony of an eye witness, there 
were thirty Protestants to one Papist in the province.”|| Dr. Bray, 
whose integrity and competency no one can question, in a Memorial to 
the House of Bishops in England, in 1700, says, “the papists in this 
province—Maryland—appear to me, not to be above a twelfth part of 
the inhabitants.” But we have better proof yet. The third Lord Bal- 
timore, who for some years had himself been Governor of the Province, 
in 1676 returned to England, and in a statement which he made to the 
Privy Council, the manuscript of which still exists, he says, that at that 
time there were four Church of England clergymen in the colony having 
churches with a decent maintenance, and that of the population of the 
colony being then 20,000**—* Presbyterians, Independents and Quakers, 
constituted three-fourths.” Taking out then this three-fourths, and also 
from the one-fourth left the congregations of the four clergymen men- 
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tioned, and we know that there were other congregations which had no 
clergymen, and would even a tenth part, or 2,000, be found Romanists 
at that time. We have no doubt but that Lord Baltimore was a com- 
petent witness in this matter. So much for the population of the pro- 
vince, and the Assembly of 1649. 

In this Assembly was passed the celebrated “ Act concerning Reli- 
gion,”* of which the following is an abstract:—‘Forasmuch, as in a 
well governed and Christian Commonwealth, matters concerning religion 
and the honor of God, ought in the first place to be taken into serious 
consideration, and endeavored to be settled, be it therefore ordained and 
enacted,” 

1, That whosoever shall blaspheme God, or shall deny our Saviour 
Jesus Christ to be the Son of God, or shall deny the Holy Trinity, the 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost, or the Godhead of any of the said persons 
of the Trinity, or the unity of the Godhead, or shall use, or utter re- 
proachful speeches, words, or language concerning them, shall be pun- 
ished with death, and confiscation, or forfeiture of all his goods, to the 
Lord proprietary. 

2. That whosoever shall use or utter any reproachful words, or 
speeches concerning the blessed Virgin Mary, the mother of our Saviour, 
or the holy Apostles, or Evangelists, shall for the first offense be fined 
£5 sterling, or if not able to pay, be publicly whipped, and imprisoned 
during pleasure, &ec.; for the second offense, £10, &e., and for the third 
offense shal] forfeit all his lands and goods, and be banished from the pro- 
vince ? 

3. That whosoever shall, in a reproachful way, call any one an Her- 
etic, Schismatic, Idolater, Puritan, Presbyterian, Independent, Popish 
priest, Jesuit, Jesuited Papist, Lutheran, Anabaptist, Brownist, Antino- 
mian, Barrowist, Roundhead, Separatist, or any other name, or term, 
shall forfeit £10 sterling, or if not able, be publicly whipped and im- 
prisoned, till the party offended be satisfied by the offender asking for- 
giveness publicly ! 

4. That whosoever shall profane the Sabbath or Lord’s day, called 
Sunday, by frequent swearing, drunkenness, or by any uncivil or disorderly 
recreation, or by working when absolute necessity doth not require, shall, 
for the first offense forfeit 2s. 6d., for the second 5s., for the third 10s., or 
if unable to pay, shall for the first and second offense, be imprisoned, till 
he shall publicly acknowledge this scandal and offense against God and 
the civil government, and for the third offense, be also publicly whipped ! 

5. “ And whereas, the enforcing of the conscience in matters of religion, 
hath frequently fallen out to be of dangerous consequence,” where “ prac- 
ticed, and for the more quiet and peaceable government of this prov- 
ince, and the better to preserve mutual love and unity, be it enacted,” 
that no one professing to believe in Jesus Christ, shall be troubled, mo- 
lested, or discountenanced for his religion, or the free exercise thereof, 
nor compelled to the belief or exercise of any other religion against his 
consent, so as he be not unfaithful to his Lords ship, or molest or conspire 
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against the civil government. Every person oflending, to pay 20 shillings 
sterling, or if he refuse, or is unable to pay, be publicly whipped and 
imprisoned ! 

It will be perceived that this was simply a peace act, “to preserve 
mutual love and unity.” So says Mr. Langford,* “ the intent of it being, 
to prevent any disgusts between those of different judgments in religion 
there,” in the colony. So too Mr. Hammond,t both Lord Baltimore’s 
friends, and may be presumed to know something of his intentions. The 
Act, indeed, compelled no one’s belief; it only by penalties restrained 
words and actions which were reproachful, and calculated to give disturb- 
ance. The policy of so legislating is questionable, but the intention was 
certainly good. Religion, however, needs not the aid of man’s legislation, 
but good government does in truth need the aid of religion, and in some 
way must have it. 

This Act, however much of toleration it embraced, was not a toleration 
Act, and sustained by such penalties as it was, cannot be so considered. 
Protection therefore was all that it aimed tosecure. It has, nevertheless, 
furnished ground for much eulogium on the Roman Catholic settlers of 
Maryland. But the Act not having originated with them, and only 
having been concurred in by them, their claim to any exclusive eulogium 
must be, as by some it has been, abandoned. This being done, it has 
then been claimed to have originated with Lord Baltimore. At the time 
of his appointing Governor Stone, he sent over sixteen Acts or laws, to be 
enacted by the Assembly of Maryland. These Jaws were at once rejected 
by the Assembly. But from these laws, some were chosen and selected 
out, and enacted by this very Assembly of 1649. And it is claimed, 
that the Act which we have been considering, was one which was then 
selected. It is probable that it was so. But there is no proof that it 
was passed just as it was sent out, or that it was not amended, or in 
any respect changed—none whiatever. And if there were, he himself is 
proof, that it did not originate with him. His words in Governor Stone’s 
commission, where he speaks of these sixteen Acts, are,f “which said acts 
or laws WERE PROPOSED UNTO US, for the good and quiet settlement of 
our colony.” And this, his own testimony, is beyond doubt conclusive. 
The Act, however, no matter where it originated, was the joint and con- 
current act of the Romanist Lord Baltimore, the Protestant Governor 
and Council, and a Protestant House of Burgesses. And so far from 
conceding that the Assembly acted in subserviency to Lord Baltimore’s 
judgment, precisely the opposite is the fact. He appointed his officers 
in the colony, because they were of a different judyment in matters of 
religion from himself. And in this matter of religion, so far from con- 
trolling them, his concurrenee was a concession to their views. The last 
part of the Act shows this conclusively. It is the very counterpart of 
what is found in “the agreement,” submitted by the officers of the En- 
glish army to the consideration of their countrymen previous to Feb., 
1648, and demands, “ that all who profess faith in God by Jesus Christ, 
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however differing in judgment from the doctrine, discipline and worship 
publicly held forth, shall not be restrained from, but protected in, the ex- 
ercise of their faith and the practice of their religion, so they abuse not 
this liberty to the civil injury, or the disturbance of the public peace.”* 
This all know was a Puritan movement. 

In 1642, mention was made of William Thompson, a Puritan minis- 
ter, who left Virginia and is supposed to have come into Maryland. In 
the Assembly’s letter of this year, they mention that, “whereas your 
lordship doth seem greatly distasted and disgusted at William Thomp- 
son, through some information which has been given your lordship of his 
comportment here, in aiding and siding with the rebels against your 
lordship’s Governor and government, which information we do assure 
your lordship to be most false, your honor hath not a more faithful and 
cordial friend in the whole province, and showed to the utmost of his 
ability, even before, in time of, and ever since the troubles here, that he 
is."+ Seven years thus he had continued in the colony, and such is the 
account and character they give of him,—showing that though a Puritan, 
he was Lord Baltimore’s friend, and was so testified of by this Protestant 
Assembly. 

In the above mentioned year, 1642,{ as has before been stated, an 
Independent Church had been formed in Virginia, with a few members. 
At this time they had increased to one hundred and eighteen. It was 
not a puritan party in the Church of England, as the puritans there still 
continued to be, but a separate, independent, and distinct organization. 
In this year, says Leonard Strong, in his pamphlet of 1655, speaking of 
them, “ Many, both of this congregated Church, and other well affected 
people in Virginia, being debarred from the free exercise of religion under 
the government of Sir William Berkeley, removed themselves into the 
province of Maryland, being thereunto invited by Captain William 
Stone, then Governor for Lord Baltimore, with promise of liberty in reli- 
gion and privileges of. subjects.” Such thus were some of the five hun- 
dred colonists which Governor Stone brought in with him. 

Bozman says,§ “they were driven oat” of Virginia, and a considera- 
ble number of their members, about a hundred,| emigrated, probably in 
the spring and summer, to Maryland, and seated themselves at a place 
called by them Providence, but afterwards Ann Arundel, most probably 
on or near the spot on which the city of Annapolis now stands, Mr. 
Langford, “| before referred to, says, that they were, by the Lord Balti- 
more’s special directions, received into Maryland. 

They refused, however, on their first coming, the oath of fidelity to 
Lord Baltimore, objecting to his “ royal jurisdiction,” “ absolute domin- 
ion,” &c., but more especially, that, in taking it, they must, as they said, 
swear to countenance and uphold anti-Christ, that “ the religion of the 
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Papacy; and for a year, therefore, they would not take out any patents 
of land. But a change in some of the terms of plantation having been 
made by Lord Baltimore, and the oath having been modified with his 
approval, they finally took out their patents, and made a permanent 
settlement. 

On the 20th of September, Robert Brooke, Esq., in England, obtained 
from Lord Baltimore himself, a commission as commandant of a county, 
newly set forth and erected,* called Charles County. This county, as 
then constituted, lay on the southwest side of the Patuxent, and seems 
to have been, what is now contained in the three parishes on the Patux- 
ent,—perhaps the four, All Faith, St. Mary’s; Trinity, Charles ; and St. 
Paul's and Queen Anne, Prince George’s. He must have settled, when 
he came over, East of Portobaceco. Besides being made the commandant 
of the county thus erected, he was appointed also a member of the Coun- 
cil, and was probably, says Bozman, a Puritan. He was to transport into 
the province himself, his wife, and eight sons, and a great number of 
other persons. 


1650. 


The Assembly met this year, on the 5th of April. From St. Mary’s 
there were eleven Burgesses, and two from Providence. These, together 
with the Governor, Secretary, Members of the Council and the Clerk of 
the Lower House, constituted the Assembly.t| The Governor, Secretary, 
two of the Council, six of the Delegates from St. Mary’s, and the two 
from Providence, were Protestants. The other two Members of the 
Council, tive of the Delegates from St. Mary’s, and the one chosen Clerk, 
were Roman Catholics; being twelve of the former, and eight of the 
latter.{ The religious denomination of each is here specified, because 
the religious denominations of that day were respectively the political 
parties, and their religion showed their party and _ politics. 

The first Act passed, was “ for settling the present Assembly,” by 
which two distinct Houses, apart from each other, were constituted ; the 
Governor, Secretary and Council constituting the Upper, and the Bur- 
gesses the other. The Lower House organized by choosing James Cox, 
one of the Burgesses from Providence, a Protestant, their Speaker, and 
a Roman Catholic, Clerk. So that the Upper House had four Protest- 
ants to two Roman Catholics, and the Lower, eight Protestants to six 
Roman Catholics, and one of these, the Clerk, made a member by the 
House. The Burgess from Kent was a member of the Council, and by 
the Act, took his seat in the Upper House. 

The oath then taken by the members is worth noticing, as it shows 
something of the religious complexion of the Assembly. It was this :$ 
“I do swear, that I will faithfully and truly, according to my heart and 
conscience, to the best of my understanding and ability, without favor, 
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or affection, or self-ends, advise, consult and give my vote to all bills and 
other matters, wherein my advice or vote shall be required, during this 
Assembly, wherein my chief end and aim shall be the glory of God, in 
my endeavors for the advancement and promotion of the Lord proprie- 
taries just rights and privileges, and the public good of this province; 
and will also keep secret during this Assembly, all such matters and 
things as shall be acted or debated,” &ce. Why this secresy was en- 
joined, is not now known. One however of the Romanist members of 
St. Mary’s declined taking it, because, as he said, “he ought to be guided, 
in matters of conscience, by his spiritual council,” and if he took the 
oath, he could not advise with such council. His seat was promptly de- 
clared vacant, and another, in three days afterwards, was appointed in 
his place. Nothing could show more palpably, how entirely he had 
committed the keeping of his conscience to the Jesuit priesthood. If 
the oath itself indicate the tone of religious principle prevalent in the 
Assembly, it was no ordinary civil Assembly. 

One of the early Acts passed at this Session, was “ An Act prohibiting 
all compliance with Captain William Claiborne, in opposition to his 
Lordship's right and dominion over this province."* The preamble 
shows, that he still remained unexempted from pardon by Lord Balti- 
more, so that if taken by him, his life was forfeited. And it also shows, 
that the war was not at an end; for that, in letters to the Governor, he 
had renewed his claim for Kent Island, and gave out, that he proposed 
to make an attempt to regain it. It enacted, therefore, that any one in 
the province assisting him, abetting or countenancing him, in any at- 
tempt, on the Isle of Kent, should be punished by death, and confisca- 
tion of lands, debts, goods and chattels. 

It may be worth while to recall to mind here, that Captain Claiborne 
and his settlement on Kent Island, were of the Church of England. And 
there appears nothing to show that they did not continue so. The Prov- 
idence Colony were Puritans, and not less certainly opposed to the 
Church of England, than to the Church of Rome. This is well known. 
The Protestant members of St. Mary’s, we may have seen, must have 
been also, more or less Puritan, and they, therefore, as well as the Ro- 
manist members of that county, were alike united, in their opposition to 
the Church of England. The entire Lower House thus, were hostile to 
the religion of Claiborne and the Kent Islanders. The same may be 
seen to be true of a part of the Upper House, if not perhaps of the 
whole. Two were Romanists; and the Governor, though a Protestant, 
was “ zealously affected to the Parliament;” and we have no reason to 
think that the Protestant members of the Council were unlike him. 

Now, it will have been seen that Kent Island—County, as it was now 
called—was not represented in the Lower House. When Governor Stone 
issued his proclamation for the election of Burgesses, Kent County might 
make choice of as many as three. But instead of choosing three, only 
one was chosen, and he the Commandant of the County. As a member 
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of the Council, he was by virtue of that office, a member of the Assembly 
without any election. So that when the Assembly divided into two 
Houses, the law declared him a member of the Upper House, and thus the 
Lower House had no Burgess from that County. Besides this fact, it 
appears that the commandant was not very cordially chosen, for the re- 
turn of his election stated that he was chosen by only “ a major part of the 
freemen,” while those from Providence were chosen unanimously. The 
freemen therefore of Kent sent no one from among themselves. They 
consequently had no hand in passing the Act now spoken of against 
their old friend and proprietary, Claiborne. It was passed by those who, 
by their religion, were politically hostile to him, as well to those also of 
his religion. And we cannot wonder therefore that the Kent Islanders 
were no more forward to send their Burgesses to the Assembly. 
At this Session was also passed “ an Act for the erecting Providence into 
a County, by the name of Ann Arundel County.” It was so called, prob- 
ably,* from the maiden name of Lady Baltimore—then Jately deceased. 
Lady Ann Arundel was the daughter of Lord Arundel of Wardour. In 
the following July, Governor Stone visited Providence, and having organ- 
ized the County, appointed Mr. Edward Lloyd the Commandant thereof. 
In another Act of the Assembly, calledt “ an Act of recognition of the 
lawful and undoubted right and title of the right honorable Cecelius, 
Lord Baron of Baltimore, absolute Lord and proprietary of Maryland,” 
&c., the preamble has these words: “ Great and manifold are the ben- 
efits, wherewith Almighty God hath blessed the colony first brought and 
planted within the province of Maryland, at your lordship’s charge, and 
coutinued by your care and industry, in the happy restitution of a blessed 
— unto us, being lately wasted with a miserable dissension and un- 
aypy war. But more inestimable are the blessings poured upon this 
province, in planting Christianity among a people that knew not God, 
nor had heard of Christ. All which as we recognize and acknowledge, 
to be done and performed, next under God by your lordship’s industry 
and pious intentions towards the advancement and propagation of Chris- 
tian religion, and the peace and happiness of this colony and province,” 
&c. This, coming as it did from such an Assembly, is eulogy sufficient 
to gratify the warmest admirer of Lord Baltimore. With this, then, we 
conclude these sketches of Early Maryland History. 


In the view now taken, 

I. We have seen, that the first settlement in the territory, now kown 
as Maryland, that of Kent Island, was made five years before Lord Balti- 
more’s Colony came to St. Mary’s, consequently that Maryland was not 
first settled by him. 

II. We have seen, that the first settlers were of the Church of Eng- 
land, and that Church, with its Ministry and worship, was the first estab- 
lished on Maryland soil. And that of the colony brought over by Gov- 
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ernor Calvert in 1634, a very considerable part were Protestants. Con- 
sequently, it cannot be said with truth that Maryland was first settled 
with Roman Catholics. 

III. We have seen, that toleration as now understood, was not an idea 
of that day; but that protection was provided for in the Charter, to both 
Protestants and Romanists, under the Protestant authority by which it 
was issued. 

IV. We have seen again, that in 1650, sixteen years from the landing 
of Lord Baltimore’s colony, the Government in the province was in the 
hands of Protestants, and that, too, by Lord Baltimore’s own appointment. 

V. We have seen, that now, in 1650, there were three counties. 

The first settled being Kent Island—and Protestant—having a Protest- 
ant Commandant. 

The second settled, that of St. Mary’s, part Romanist and part 
Protestant; and so many of the latter were there now, that siz out of 
the eleven delegates chosen to the Assembly were of that class. 

The third settled being that of Ann Arundel—ultra Protestant or Pa- 
ritan, with a Protestant Commandant. 

A fourth, that of Charles, had been created with a Protestant Com- 
mander. Mr. Brooke and his colony were Protestant, but they had 
not yet arrived. 

There were, thus, three distinct and separate Settlements within the 
Province, widely distant from each other. The first and the third were 
Protestant ; the second partly Romanist and partly Protestant ; over all, 
was a Government in the Province, whose Governor, Secretary of State, 
and two of the Council, being four to two, were Protestant ; and a majority 
of nine to five of the members chosen to the last Assembly. It is not to 
be questioned, but that the majority of the population was now Protestant. 

And there was, indeed, practical toleration. The three parties— 
Church of England men, Romanists and Puritans—did live, side by 
side, in the Province; and possessed equal civil privileges, and were 
equally protected by the Charter and by oaths and laws; but unfortu- 
nately they did not live in peace together—they were hostile in their 
dispositions towards each other and belligerent in their acts. This the 
further progress of our history but too painfully shows, 
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Arr. VIII—BOOK NOTICES. 


Ustemann’s Syriac Grammar, translated from the German by Enocn Hutcatnson, 
with a course of exercises in Syriac Grammar and a Chrestomathy and brief 
Lexicon, prepared by the Translator. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Edin- 
burgh: T. & J. Clark. 8vo. pp. 367. 


The Syriac Language, as is well known, oe more nearly than any 
other to the dialect spoken by Our Lord and His Apostles, and so, aside from 
the valuable resources for the critical and exegetical study of the Bible afford- 
ed by its ancient Versions of the Scriptures, will ever have a peculiar interest 
for the Christian scholar. The Language, to one acquainted with the Hebrew, 
is of very easy acquisition, since it bears to that tongue the relation of a bath- 
kol or daughter-voice, possessing the same idioms and forms of expressions, the 
same simplicity of syntactical construction and the same triliteral roots 
characteristic of all the Semitic dialects, modified of course by its own pecul- 
iarities of inflection. There is also, owing to the ,later formation of the Lan- 
guage and other causes which will be alluded to below, a considerable intermix- 
ture of words of Grecian origin. Its variations from the Hebrew, leaving out 
of view the change of alphabet, while considerably greater than those of the 
Attic and Dorie dialects from each other, may find a parallel in the Romaic 
as compared with the Classic Greek. 

The Syriac is eminently an Ecclesiastical Language. Its rise as a distinct dia- 
lect connects itself in point of time with the diffusion of Christianity in North- 
ern Palestine, and its most ancient document is its Peschito Version of the 
New Testament, which came inte use during the second century. 

A translation of this Version, by the Rev. Dr. Murdock, appeared a few years 
since, and to the Appendix of that work, we would refer our readers for a 
copious account of the Syriac Versions and their value. It may be well how- 
ever to remark, that the Syriac Peschito Version is beyond doubt the oldest 
translation of the New Testament ever made; that its integrity is attested by 
the mode in which it has reached us, through the agency of diverse and hostile 
sects, whose various copies have been found in almost every particular, identi- 
eal. It is evident that here is furnished to the Theologian, a great aid, not only 
for the exegesis of the New Testament, but for the critical determination of the 
Original Text ;—for here is a witness going farther back by some centuries, 
than any Greek Manuscript now in existence, and showing conclusively what 
was the received reading in the Second Century. We hope yet to see this 
department of learning receive at the hands of our Clergy more of the atten- 
tion which it deserves. 

The Syriac Literature is of considerable interest, and covers a great variety 
of subjects. A few of these works—among which we would mention the 
Chronicon of Bar Hebreus, in three parts, which is especially valuable for the 
history of the Eastern Church—have been made accessible to the scholars of 
Europe, and there are still many valuable MSS. in the Library of the Vatican. 

Dr. Wiseman, since better known by his title of Cardinal, examined these 
with much care, some twenty years or more since, and published the results of 
his labors under the name Hor&#Syriac#; but his attention being diverted from 
these quiet pursuits by Ecclesiastical elevation, only one volume was ever 
given to the public. It is to be hoped that his recent appointment as Librarian 
of the Vatican Library, may lead him to resume his long interrupted under- 
taking. 

We have mentioned that the Syriac is eminently an Ecclesiastical dialect ; 
as such it is still in use; especially among the Nestorian and Maronite Christ- 
ians, by whom it is regarded with almost superstitious reverence. 
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For the last century and a half, the Syriac has received much attention from 
the scholars of Europe, especially those of Germany, to whom we are indebted 
for our Lexicons and Grammars. ‘The difficulty of obtaining these has of neces- 
sity prevented this interesting study from becoming general among us, and we 
therefore regard the translation of Uhlemann’s Grammar as supplying a great 
desideratum of American Biblical Students. The only American help to Syri- 
ac that we have seen, is that published in 1835 by Dr. J. G. Palfrey of Cam- 
bridge, entitled “‘ Elements of Chaldee, Syriac, Samaritan, and Rabbinical 
Grammar,”—the extreme brevity of which is indicated by the fact that the 
whole book from title page to Table of Contents, numbers but forty-four 
pages! At that time, indeed, there could nct be found in the United States 
sufficient Syriac type (as Dr. P. informs us) to exhibit a paradigm of the per- 
fect verb. 

The Grammar of Uhlemann has been long and favorably known. Of Mr. 
Hutchinson’s translation we wish to speak particularly. It is exceedingly well 
done. It is accurate, expressing the exact meaning of Untemann, in good 
English, and free from German idioms. In this respect, the translation is bet- 
ter than the original, in which the style is more than usually involved and 
obscure. The translator has appended Grammatical Exercises, and a Chresto- 
mathy of his own; thus providing the student with a critical analysis 
and explanation of the passages for reading, which are taken mostly from 
the New Testament. The only regret that we have in connection with 
this work, is, that we are not provided with a more copious selection of 
reading lessons, which we are sure would have very greatly enhanced its 
interest and value; embracing for instance, extracts from the Chronicon of Bar 
Hebreeus, the Acta Martyrum, or from the Ancient Liturgies and Hymns, such 
as are given in the works of Tychsen, Kirsch and Oberleitner. 

The work is exceedingly well printed, and we trust will receive, as it well 
deserves, a liberal share of public patronage. 


Aw Enquiry into Tae Princretes or Caurcn Autnority; or Reasons for Recall- 
ing my Subscription to the Royal Supremacy. By the Rev. R. J. Wirser- 
rorce, M. A. Baltimore: Hedian & O’Brien, 1855. 12mo. pp, 333. New 
Haven: E. Downes. 


The late Archdeacon of East-Riding, who has attracted a good deal of atten- 
tion of late, in one way or another, has at last come out under his real colors 
in the book before us. How much the book is worth, in way of argument, may 
be seen in part in its history. Formal complaint had been made against him, 
to the Archbishop of York, for his teaching in his book on the Hoty Evcaa- 
nist ; and he was about to be tried. Just at this juncture, he sends to the Arch- 
bishop the following very convenient letter, in view of whieh judicial pro- 
ceedings were of course withdrawn, 

Burton Aenes, Aug. 30, 1854. 

My Lorp Arcusisnop—The step which I now take would have been taken 
somewhat sooner but for the rumors that my work on the Holy Eucharist 
would be made the subject of legal investigation. I find it difficult to believe 
that the intention is seriously entertained, for the warmest opponents of that 
work deny baptismal regeneration, the priestly commission, and the validity 
of absolution. Now, these doctrines are so positively affirmed in the formula- 
ries of our Church that for one passage in them which presents difficulties in 
my system, there are hundreds by which that of my opponents is plainly con- 
tradicted. I can hardly imagine that they desire a rigor in interpreting our 
formularies which must be fatal to themselves. But I should have felt it due, 
both to my opinions and to those who shared them} to defend myself to the 
utmost against such an assault. 

My book, however, has now been nearly a year and four months before the 
public, and no legal proceedings, so far as | know, have been commenced, And 
in the meantime my attention has been drawn to another part of our Church’s 
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system, with which I have become painfully conscious that I can no longer con- 
eur. I refer to the royal supremacy. I am as ready as ever to allow her 
Majesty to be supreme over all persons, and in all temporal causes, within her 
dominions, and I shall always render her, I trust, a loyal obedience; but that 
she or any other temporal ruler is supreme “ in all spiritual things or causes” 
Ican no longer admit. If the Act of 1832 were all on which my difficulties 
were founded I might justify myself, as I have heretofore done, by the consid- 
eration that it was probably passed through inadvertence, and had received no 
formal sanction from the Church, But my present objection extends to the Act 
of 1533, by which this power was bestowed upon the King in Chancery, and 
to the first article in the 36th canon, which is founded upon it. With the 
grounds of my objection I need not trouble your Grace, though I shall shortly 
state them to the public through the press. To your Grace, however, I desire 
to state, that I recall my subscription to the first article in the 36th canon, as 
believing it to be contrary to the law of God. It remains, of course, that I 
should offer to divest myself of the trusts and preferments of which this sub- 
scription was a condition, and put myself, so far as it is possible, into the con- 
ditions of a mere lay member of the Church. I therefore tender my resigna- 
tion to your Grace. I remain, my Lord Archbishop, your Grace’s obedient 
servant, Rosert J, WiLBERFORCE, 
To his Grace the Lord Archbishop of York. 


Had he been brought to trial, the jurisdiction of the Court would have been 
denied; and in this, he would have carried the sympathy of many sound 
Churechmen with him. The “Royal Supremacy” was, in his case, a mere pre- 
tense. For he might have got rid of that in Scotland, or in the United States. 
The truth was, he was a Papist at heart, a Papist in doctrine, long before he 
avowed himself such ; a “snake in the grass,” just as long as concealment was 
possible. And hence, we think the Archbishop of York erred in not bringing 
the Archdeacon to trial on the teaching of his book. The book would have 
been condemned; and this was the very thing which Wilberforce sought to 
prevent, and did prevent, by recalling his subscription. He meant the poison 
should be left unlabeled to do its work secretly, as it is doing. Meanwhile, he 
himself has thrown off the mask and joined the Idolatrous Communion of Rome ; 
not however until he had made an effort to stagger simpletons by impeaching 
the authority of the Church of England in the book before us ; an argument 
which its author did not feel the force of, until he was likely to realize the 
pressure of the screws. Weare free to say, that we object most strongly to 
the Act of 1533, and to the language of the 36th Canon of the English Church ; 
but Wilberforce knows, as wellas we do, the construction always put upon them 
by the Church of England. He knows, perfectly well, that when this matter 
was referred to the Church in Convocation, the Clergy utterly refused any such 
headship, except on a condition, which condition the King himself accepted. 
This may be seen in the language in which the title was acknowledged; “ Ee- 
clesiw et cleri Anglicani singularem protectorem et unicum et supremum domi- 
num, et (quantum per Christi legem licet) etiam supremum caput, ipsius majes- 
tatem recognoscimus.” That is, the Church acknowledged the King as head of 
the Church, so far, and only “so far as is allowable by the law of Christ.” 

Asa scholarly treatise on the “Principles of Church Authority,” the work 
before us is unworthy of the author's reputation. There is a perpetual petitio 
principii ; an assuming of false premises; a denial of the plainest facts of his- 
tory; and a studied ignoring or misrepresentation of the Fathers, and the 
Early Councils. Indeed, we are prepared to say, that Romanists in their 
arguments do not stick at the most glaring, downright perversions of what they 
know to be facts, when they think it will serve their turn. This is a serious 
charge; but we make it deliberately, and after some familiarity with recent 
works on the Romish controversy. We doubt, however, whether the knowin 
ones a:nong them will thank the author for his labors; more probably he wi 
bestigmatized asa“ mere Anglican.” Their old veterans in the controversy give 
up the Fathers and the Early Church at once; and admit that Romanism can 
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only be defended on the ground either of authority or development. We could 
not speak more severely of this work than learned Romanists have spoken of 
similar efforts. 

And now, in taking our leave of the late Archdeacon, we have a few words 
more tosay. More than three years ago, we detected in the writings of this 
man unsoundness of principle, a lurking spirit of mischief; and hence we did 
not hesitate to denounce him, though, in doing so, we did not escape severe 
censure in certain quarters. One year ago, in reviewing his book on the 
“ Hoty Evcuarist,” we pronounced the work essentially Anti-Scriptural, Anti- 
Primitive, and Romish in its teaching; and we predicted his apostasy to Rome 
as an inevitable fact sooner or later. We say this now, not in evidence of our 
superior sagacity ; but as proof that we were right in our estimate of this 
whole school of miscalled philosophy. 

Over the fall of Wilberforce, there is another conclusion to be drawn. The 
ecclesiastical principles, or rather the want of ecclesiastical principles, which 
characterized the school to which the elder Wilberforce belonged, are no safe 
protection to the great truths of the Gospel. They have issued to a great 
extent, either in Deism on the one side, (as in England and Germany,) or in 
Popery on the other. Apostoric Truta anp Apostotic Orper are inseparably 
joined together ; and this is the great problem which modern events are solv- 
ing to the most unobserving. The reaction of ultra-protestantism in the apos- 
tasy to Rome of three sons of that pious man, William Wilberforce, is a fact 
which ought to have a meaning for those who disparage the divine Institutions 
of our holy religion. Christianity is not merely a doctrine. It is also an Insti- 
tution. This is our moral over the fall of Archdeacon Wilberforce. They are 
doing no service to Evangelical Truth, who seize upon every opportunity to 
set at naught, in the public mind, what Caristr Himserr appointed, and estab- 
lished by the miraculous witness of the Hoty Guosrt. 


Tue Restoration or Better. Complete in Three Parts. Philadelphia: Herman 
Hooker, 1855. 12mo. pp. 8366. New Haven: S. Babcock. 


We look upon this American reprint of an English work as emphatically a 
book for the times. It is, however, a book for the thoughtful, and for those 
who are capable of dealing with thoughtful men around them. Such will find 
it eminently suggestive, solving doubts, and strengthening conclusions to which 
unconsciously their own minds may have led them. 

The author first plants himself at the very close of the first century, and 
contemplates Christianity warring against Paganism in the reigns of Trajan, 
Antoninus Pius, M. Aurelius and Commodus; when “it lived to spread in the 
soil which Greek poetry had planted out as a garden, upon which Plato had | 
built his palaces of thought, and Aristotle his logical fortresses.” In his First 
Part he views “ Christianity in its relation to its ancient and modern antago- 
nists.” In the Second Part he examines the supernatural element contained in 
the Epistles. and its bearing on the argument. And in the Third Part he treats 
of the “ Miracles of the Gospels in their relation to the principal features of 
the Christian scheme.” He views the supernatural element in a threefold 
aspect, answering to the three great purposes which Curist’s Mission contem- 
plated. He says, that first He appeared in the world “to bring about, by 
means of principles which He originated, or which he authenticated, a secular 
reformation.” Secondly, “ to rescue a gathering—call it, if you will, an election 
—from out of the million millions of the human family, and the conferring 
upon these—whom He calls ‘his own’—the life divine, the life immortal, even 
a new and imperishable existence, of which His own human immortality was 
to be at once the type and the pledge.” Thirdly, He came “to deliver the 
human family from under the hand of a lawless Usurper ; to restore truth and 
order ; to overthrow the tyranny, and to bind and expel the tyrant ; and, hav- 
ing done so, to ‘ lead captivity captive.’ ” 

e thus presents this persecuted yet victorious Church witnessing, continu- 
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ally, “to a definite persuasion as to the Events of a preceding time; as to 
the authority of a Person; and as to the authenticity of Books.” In other 
words, he shows that an earnest Faith, as formally expressed in the Nicene 
Creed, was the secret of the Church’s power; and that no Faith of a lower 
standard than that is equal to the same glorious results now. The great value 
of this argument, as presented by the author, is in its adaptation to the present 
condition of the English mind ; when, as he says, “a progress towards Disbe- 
lief has become a marked feature in literature and society.” The picture 
which he here draws of English society is absolutely startling—where “a 
well-established religious belief” is rapidly fading away; and where both the 
more refined and the grosser forms of infidelity are making rapid growth. 

The same growth of Unbelief is witnessed in perhaps more appalling forms 
in this country. But it is Unbelief of a new pe remarkable type. Here, no 
less, probably even more, than in England, “ the disbelief of these last days, so 
far as it is a scheme of doctrine, may be shown to be a birth of Christian doc- 
trine. The Atheism partly, and the Theism entirely, of the present time, is a 
heresy full of Christian sap. By calling it Christian, 1 mean that it has no 
meaning at all, except that which it has wrung from elements of Christian be- 
lief, brought into collision one with another.” 

Infidelity has thus changed its weapons entirely. It can be more Christian 
than Christianity; and more pious than even piety itself. It is a bolder and 
sturdier reformer, than the source of all true reform. It can trumpet its own 
philanthropy, browbeat the Clergy, and vilify the Church and the Bible, until 
the masses are tempted to look upon Christianity as a sort of dry and dead 
“ Old-Fogyism” which must be got rid of before these “ Angels of Light” can 
fulfill their mission. This is the real and the rapidly-growing Infidelity of the 
nineteenth century. 

But the best part of this book, to us, is that in which the author views “ Chris- 
tian Evidence” in still another aspect : to wit, the Two-Fold nature of that Evi- 
dence, as addressed not only to the Intellectual, but to the Emotional powers 
of the human soul. Here is where so many writers, so many preachers mis- 
take. The world is full of books on the External Evidences of Christianity, 
Miracles, Prophecy, and Tradition. There is another and stronger Evidence 
still, in the rest and peace which Christianity brings to the perturbed soul, and 
in its adaptedness to meet the requirements, and assuage the anguish of a quick- 
ened spiritual consciousness. 

Such is the nature and design of the book before us. It has made its mark 
in England, and deserves a wide circulation in this country, where the specious 
errors which it meets are more generally and more boldly diffused. 


Sermons on Doctrine anp Duty. By A. Creveranp Coxe, Rector of Grace 
Church, Baltimore. Philadelphia: H. Hooker, 1855. 12mo. pp. 385. New 
Haven: S. Babcock. 


We were right glad to see announced for publication a volume of Sermons 
by the Rev. Mr. Coxe. A true poet, so true that he might, if he would, become 
the Keble of the American Church—(even in his ‘“ Saul,” which nobody buys, 
there are scattered all along passages of inimitable beauty)—a fine belles-lettres 
scholar, and thoroughly acquainted with the choicest treasures of the very best 
literature of ancient and modern times—keenly alive to all that is meant by 
‘* progress” in the world and in the Church—having the power with the pen 
to start the pulsations of the public heart in its various moods, as the skillful 
organist knows how to use the combinations of his noble instrument for the 
same ends,—a man inflexibly honest and fearlessly loyal to the Church—and 
withal a very pattern of an earnest, laborious, faithful Pastor of Christ’s flock 
committed to his care—a man with such gifts, (and he has proved himself the 
possessor of them all,) and even yet only in the vigor of his youth or earl 
manhood—we have opened this volume of Sermons with unusual interest. And 
yet there is that in them which at once disarms criticism. For we feel that 
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they are but the ordinary weekly preparation of a parish Clergyman mainly 
intent on giving to each one of the classes of his flock a portion in due season, 
and building them up in the Faith and Order of the Gospel. We may add 
that they are dedicated to the Parishioners of St. John’s, Hartford, over whom 
he was, for twelve years, the laborious and successful Pastor. So far as man- 
ner, or rather mannerism, is concerned, the Sermons are utterly destitute of it. 
He never rounds a period for the sake of effect; nor, we venture to say, does 
he practice the attitudes and act the orator before his looking-glass, before per- 
forming in the pulpit. Mr. Coxe has all the qualifications for great achieve- 
ments as a mere pulpit actor, and could, if he chose, vie with the foremost in 
drawing crowds after him, if he were vain and silly enough to play the clerical 
mountebank, and profane his office in such solemn mockery. There is the en- 
tire absence of everything like display in the Sermons; an almost over-chast- 
ened repression of exuberant resources. And yet his Sermons do not lack 
wer to move the heart. His text always furnishes his theme, and that theme 
e illustrates, sometimes with great simplicity, sometimes with exceeding rich- 
ness of thought, sentiment and diction, sometimes with much earnestness, fer- 
vor, and solemnity. It is a method of sermonizing which secures perpetual 
variety and freshness; it avoids that hand-organ sameness by which some 
popular men become, in time, intolerably tedious. For, with whatever text 
they start, they are sure to grind out the same old tune before they are done. 
The Sermons are also eminently practical. Though they recognize and plainly 
teach a positive theology, yet we find nowhere the merely lifeless skeleton of 
what is called systematic divinity, and little which can possibly provoke con- 
troversy. Beginning at Advent, and running on through the Epiphany, in- 
cluding one Ember-Season, the Sermons, eighteen in number, blend together 
Doctrine and Duty in beautiful harmony with the teaching of Holy Scripture 
in that portion of the Ecclesiastical Year. Such volumes as this, and others of 
a kindred character, which Dr. Hooker is now publishing, indicate the wealth 
of our resources as a Church; and Churchmen will, if they are true to them- 
selves, meet them with a kind and generous response. 


Lrrerary anv Histortcat Mrscettanres. By George Bancroft. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1855. 8vo. pp. 517. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 


There is perhaps no one of our modern literary men who has of late pro- 
mised better to take a high rank in this department, than Mr. Bancroft. His 
early precedents were all against him. Born and educated amid the contracted 
social influences of the most polished, conceited, self-satisfied school in our 
country—a school which, while it has emancipated the sect from the trammels 
of a metaphysical creed, has yet failed to impart to it the true freedom of a 
divine harmony—which has thus only given to humanity servitude to self, in 
exchange for servitude to a human system—it has been supposed that Mr. Ban- 
croft, at best, only gave indications of being a brilliant star in that small con- 
stellation. Still, his Historical contributions have won an abiding reputation 
against this latent but pervading prejudice. Some of his later soolnethonn, 
however, have been imbued with what seems to us a deeper and truer philoso- 
phy ; and his Address before the New York Historical Society led to the belief, 
or rather the hope, that in his conception of the deep mysteries of our being, 
he has seen how closely are connected the progress of humanity and a living 
Faith in those Catholic Verities which the Church has witnessed from the 
beginning. His position in that Address struck a key-note which, if it fright- 
ened out of propriety a little clique at Boston, yet met with a wide and most 
cordial response. A thorough review appears on our previous pages. 

The present volume contains a collection of occasional papers prepared from 
time to time within the last thirty years; and are the evident fruits of thor- 
ough scholarship, extensive reading, and careful reflection. Himself a fine 
German scholar, and after graduating at Cambridge having enjoyed the 
advantages of the best German Universities, five of the Essays are devoted to 
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German Literature, a theme with which he is evidently familiar; though his 
intellectual habits fit him to be rather the vivid delineator than the acute meta- 
physician. This is especially apparent in his Essay on “the Age of Schiller 
and Goethe.” The volume also contains four Essays on important epochs of 
profane history; three Miscellaneous Essays; and five Occasional Addresses on 
Calvin ; on the Office of the People in Art, Government, and Religion; on the 
late Dr. Channing; on Andrew Jackson; and on the Progress of the Human 
Race. Amid this variety of subjects there is great diversity of execution ; and 
asa Christian and a Churchman, we find ourselves frequently at issue with 
him from looking at the subjects of his examination from a different point of 
observation. 

Mr. Bancroft’s style is distinguished for its purity, its freedom from manner- 
isms, its vigor, and its easy and graceful flow. He simply adapts himself to 
the subject in hand, and is always equal to, and never, we believe, below the 
occasion. 

The publishers have done their work in their very best manner. 


A History or Enexanp, from the first Invasion by the Romans to the accession of 
William and Mary in 1688. By John Lingard, D. D. A new edition, as 
enlarged by Dr. Lingard shortly before his death. In Thirteen Volumes. 
12mo. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. New Haven: 8S. Babcock. 


This important work is now complete in the American Edition, and for a 
small sum we can have all that is capable of being said on the Romish side of 
English history. It is in this light that Lingard is and will continue to bea 
standard author. No doubt the English Reformation has often been defended 
on indefensible grounds. All the causes, agents, and opinions, then at work 
have been invested with a sanctity which will not always bear a close scrutiny. 
Lingard was learned, and indefatigable; less brilliant than Hume, he is yet 
methodical in arranegment and clear in statement. He is apparently impartial, 
and if he deceives (and he sometimes does deceive) it is rather by what he 
dees not say, than what he does. Thus he is too honest to credit the “ Nagg’s 
head” fable, but he is not frank enough to state the facts which gave validity 
to Parker’s Consecration. So in his history of Elizabeth and Mary Stuart. 
The motives and character of the former are so contrasted with those of the 
latter, that the reader can hardly fail to feel the bias, notwithstanding the 
patent candor with which the story is told. No man better understood the 
maxim, ars est celare artem. ‘The last volume has a full Index of over one 
hundred and twenty pages, which is an important auxiliary; and each volume 
is embellished with a fine steel engraving. The work deserves a place in the 
library of every scholar; unless he be like the old Dutchman on the bench, 
who declared that he never wished to hear but one side of a case. 


A Journey TuroveH THE Cutest Empire. By M. Huo, author of “ Recollec- 
tions of a Journey through Tartary and Thibet.” With a new and beautiful 
Map. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1855. 2 vols. 12mo. Muslin, $2. pp. 
421,422. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 


M. Hue’s “ Recollections of a Journey through Tartary, Thibet, &c., in the 
years 1844-46,” were re-published in this country in 1852. He here resumes 
the narrative, and gives an account of his travels from the frontiers of Thibet 
through the i | heart of the country to Canton. While in Thibet, he excited 
the suspicions of the government, as he says, from the promptings of Chinese 
jealousy, and he was sent, carefully attended, to 7ching-tou, the capital of the 
province of Sse-tchouen, where he had his trial. His account of this journey 
is decidedly amusing, especially the perfect coolness, the inimitable sang-froid 
with which he faced and managed these cunning, lying, hypocritical, polite 
Mandarins. A Frenchman attempting to outdo a Chinaman in civility, while 
each thoroughly detests the other, is a picture worth laughing at. He traveled 
ander the immediate protection of the Emperor, in all the pride and pomp of a 
high government functionary, attended humbly by Mandarins, surrounded by 
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a military escort, and was brought into immediate relations with persons of the 
highest rank. A previous residence of fourteen years had made him familiar 
with the language of the country and with all classes of the people, and had 
furnished him opportunity for intimate acquaintance with their condition and 
character in all respects throughout the eighteen provinces of the empire. M. 
Hue is a Romish priest, yet he does not give us, except incidentally, information 
as to the present condition and prospects of the Romish Church in China. We 
have seen some of his letters in the “ Annales de la Propagatione de la Foi,” 
which describe the bitter intolerance of the government and the sufferings of 
the missionaries ; and the present volumes do more than anything which we 
have heretofore seen to show what is actually meant by religious liberty in 
China under the late English and French treaties. The truth is, that, outside the 
“five free ports,” there are no new outward facilities for the propagation of the 
Gospel in China, and the savage barbarism of the Mandarins is as intolerant as 
ever. Instances of persecution, even unto death, are still not unfrequent. 
China is by no means open to the spread of the Gospel. 

It is in respect to the social institutions and condition of China that these 
volumes will be found particularly valuable. The government—its principles 
—the details of its central and local administration; the Mantchoo Tartar 
dynasty; the Mandarins and their character; the population, its amount and 
classification; the religions—Brahminism and Buddhism—and the general 
skepticism ; the literature of the country; its schools ; language, written and 
spoken ; condition of the arts; the introduction of Christianity, and its present 
condition and influence; the monument and inscription at Si-ngan-fou; the 
early missions of the Nestorians and the Romanists; industry, and the causes 
of its decline; commerce, and the enormous consumption of India opium—on 
these, and kindred topics, much light is thrown ; a on several points much 
new information is given, and many popular errors corrected. M. Hue states 
the number of Christians in China at 800,000, out of an estimated population of 
300,000,000 ; and he goes into an examination of the reasons for the hostility of 
the Chinese to Christianity; and yet the strongest reason of all he wholly over- 
looks. Many popular ideas of Chinese character will be modified by the 
author’s statements. Thus he says, ‘‘ When one has lived some time among 
them, he cannot but wonder-how people in Europe could ever take it into their 
heads that China was a kind of vast academy, peopled with sages and philoso- 
phers.” On the contrary, they are intensely sordid, hypocritical, and cunning. 
So also in respect to education, he says, “Of all the countries in the world 
China is assuredly the one in which primary instruction is most widely dif- 
fused.” There is also less of tyranny, and more of the popular element in the 
government, than is generally supposed. He also states the important fact, 
that when the Emperor Young-tching, in 1724, proscribed Christianity, he did 
80, believing it to be a political system. Some conjectures are also given as to 
the influence of the present insurrection on the spread of Christianity. 

On the whole, M. Huc’s volumes are a valuable addition to our literature, 
Voltaire and Montesquieu both wrote on China, both bad an object in view, 
but neither of them knew what he was writing about. M. Hue is intelligent, 
and evidently a close observer. He is a Romanist, and does not attempt to 
conceal his hostility to the ‘“ Methodist missionaries, who lie in ambush in all 
the five ports.” By his own showing, Romanism, after six hundred years of 
labor, has little to boast of. 


Literary Lire AND CorresPoNDENCE oF THE Countess oF Biessineton. By R. 
R. Madden, M. R. L A., Author of various works. 2 vols. 12mo. New York: 
Harpers, 1855. pp. 537, 599. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 


The career of this somewhat notorious woman, how she was transferred from 
obscurity and poverty to a position of rank and wealth, and to the enjoyment 
of all the honors which wait on the possessor of such gifts—that career we 
shall not describe. They who would pursue it must go to the volumes before 
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us, though we think they will find them dull and stupid. The author’s “In- 
troduction” led us to look, at least. for wit and sentiment, if nothing more. 
But in this we are disappointed. We regret that the enterprising publishers 
should have used their types in keeping alive the memory of this heartless and 
thoroughly unprincipled woman. The influence of such a work on society 
must, of course, be pestiferous. As a picture of home-life—as a description of 
a sort of morality pervading that nursery of all virtue or of all vice, Home— 
as a model to be held up before the sons and daughters of the American Repub- 
lie—this work is as blighting as it well can be. Nor does it relieve the coarse- 
ness of the narrative, that its author has associated with this vile woman, as 
constant visitors and worshipers at her shrine, so many names known in the 
world of letters, of art, and of civic fame. Wretched as was the end of this 
miserable woman and of her more despicable but titled paramour, the moral of 
her career does not redeem from its baseness the cool, unblushing infamy which 
is incidentally narrated. 

In one respect the effect of this work will oo especially mischievous. It 
will suggest the conclusion among those in humble life, that, after all, in the 
gilded halls of fashion and amid the fascinations of what is called *‘ genteel 
society,” criminal guilt of the deepest hue is no stranger ; and that it is only 
the coarseness of sin, not its own inherent nature, which makes it offensive. 
And hence, they who give tone to fashionable life, owe it to themselves, and to 
society, to be the very first to frown with indignation upon the least deviation 
from the truest and purest virtue. In a country like our own, where every- 
thing tends to create a vulgar aristocracy, where noble, lofty culture, and true 
refinement, are in danger of becoming the exception and not the general rule, 
it especially becomes the really noble, the truly great, by their own lofty, moral 
bearing, to hold in check this downward tendency. If the bonds which bind 
society together among us are ever to be sundered, if infidelity is here to cele- 
brate its hideous orgies, the first step leading to that result will be in the loss of 
domestic virtue, and in making respectable sueh an infamous, brazen-faced 
woman as is sketched in the life of the so-called “ Lady” Blessington. 


Tricotorep Sketcues in Paris, During tHe Years 1851-2-3. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1855. 12mo. pp. 368. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 


Some of the very best talent in the English language is now employed on 
the leading political Journals of Great Britain and the United States. For 
example, not seldom we find an editorial in the London Times, which for 
terseness, nerve, and point, is worthy of the pen of Junius. Our own politi- 
cal press is less ably conducted ; and yet, now and then, we find a faador in 
our first class papers which has the ring of the true coin. The letters before 
us were written for a daily paper in New York from Paris; they commence in 
June, 1851, when Louis Napoleon was drawing near the close of his Presiden- 
tial career; and as the writer says, “ what was begun as a somewhat light and 
laughing journal of Paris and the Parisians, gradually and unconsciously 
became a CuronicLe or THE Tuirp Book or THe Napoteons.” The prominent 
events of that strangest chapter in French history are minutely narrated, and 
it is in fact 2 pretty full and complete narrative of those stirring times. Who- 
ever the writer is, he exhibits the good taste and the intelligence of a 
scholar and a gentleman, and his book is worth preserving as a work of reference. 
It gives also a capital picture of French life, its manners, opinions, amuse- 
ments, &c., &e, 


Tae Youne Man Apvisep; or, Illustrations and Confirmations of some of the 
chief historical facts of the Bible. By E. O. Havens, D. D., Professor of 
History, &e., in the University of Michigan. New York: Carlton & Phillips, 
1855. 12mo. pp. 329. 


Professor Havens has sought to show by illustrations and proofs of a his- 
terical and philosophical character, the credibility of the Old and New Testa- 
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ments. He has selected a few of those points most often objected to by infidels, 
and although he is very far from exhausting his subject, or exhibiting profound 
learning, yet he is evidently an extensive reader and has managed his argu- 
ment with much skill. His style is vigorous, though it sometimes fires up a 
little too much for the Addisonian standard, and there is a frank jt al, 
honesty about the man which we like. We regret, however, the ground which 
he has taken as to the universality of the Deluge, and that on such a point, he 
gives the slightest weight to the opinions of such a man as Professor Agassiz. 
The number of really distinct species of animals has been proved again and 
again to be quite within the limits of the ark which God had provided. Still 
it is a book suited to the times, and will do good. As a specimen, we give the 
following as to the traditions which corroborate the Deluge: 

“ The Assyrians had a very exact account of the Deluge, in which they state 
that the tenth man in descent from the first was saved in an ark, which rested 
finally at Armenia. Berosus preserves the name Noah, and of his sons Shem, 
Ham and Japhet. 

The ancient Persians have a similar tradition. Zoroaster is said to have 
affirmed that the deluge was occasioned by the wickedness of a person called 
Malsus ; and the Persians now pretend to designate a place where the waters 
gushed from the earth. A poem, called Bagavat, written in the language of 
Hindostan, centuries before Christ, has a similar account. The description of 
it is strikingly similar to that given by Moses. 

There is also a Chinese tradition to the same effect. They believe the earth 
to have been wholly covered with water, flowing abundantly, then subsiding, 
and separating the higher from the lower age of mankind. 

The ancient Egyptians do not seem to have overlooked the stupendous fact. 
Their Osiris, who seems to have been Noah, according to Plutarch, entered an 
ark on the seventeenth of the month of Athyr, corresponding exactly with 
the Hebrew account. 

The story of Deucalion’s deluge is familiar to every classical scholar. Of 
him, Philo, an Alexandrian Jew, well states: ‘“‘ The Grecians call him Deucalion, 
but the Chaldeans style him Noah, in whose time the great deluge occurred.” 

Plutarch, a Grecian writer after Christ, mentions a tradition, that Deucalion 
sent out a dove from the vessel, to explore the waste of waters. 

It is very remarkable that many nations that have been shut off, till lately, 
from intercourse with others from time immemorial, have preserved such 
traditions. The natives of the Sandwich Islands, and the New Zealanders, both 
when visited, had such traditions. The Peruvians, Mexicans,and North Ameri- 
ean Indians, had similar traditions. 

It has been attempted to account for these traditions by supposing many 
local deluges in ancient times; but this is very unphilosophical, begging the 
question, and multiplying difficulties. No candid mind can resist the influence 
of these traditions, nor deny that on the supposition of a universal deluge, 
like that described in the Bible, in the infancy of the world, these distorted 
and yet agreeing traditions are what might have been anticipated. We do not 
adduce them as a demonstration, but as valuable subsidiary evidence. 

Now it is a striking fact that an ark has been held in great veneration in 
some of the most wide-spread systems of worship. This was true in the 
worship of Osiris in Egypt, of Adonis in various countries, of Bacchus and 
Ceres in Rome; and, to the astonishment of scholars, this same mysterious 
veneration of the ark has been detected among the Mexicans, North American 
Indians, and South Sea Islanders.” 


Presipent Waytann’s Discourse at Union College, on the Fifteenth Anniver- 
sary of the Presidency of the Rev. Dr. Nott. July 25,1854. Boston: Phil- 
lips, Sampson & Co., 1855. 

The publicity given to this discourse, and its accordance with what we sup- 

pose a false but growing sentiment on Collegiate Education, tempts us to a 

fuller examination of the subject than we have here space to give it, The argu- 
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ments of the author would tend to popularizé our present system, on the 
ground that it had its origin in a medieval age, and is not adapted to the pres- 
ent condition of this country. And yet, the considerations which he urges, ad 
captandum as they are, all point, in our judgment, in a different direction. A 
four years college course cannot be better occupied than in close mental disci- 
pline, in forming habits of self-control, of continuous self-application, of reason- 
ing by the severest rules of evidence, and in acquiring principles of correct 
taste. Nor do we hesitate to say, that such a system as President Wayland re- 
commends, would prove a miserable sham, and would only inaugurate the reign 
of quackery; and we should have in still greater abundance quacks in theology 
—quacks in law—quacks in medicine—quacks in philosophy—quacks in ethics 
—and quacks in esthetics. What is needed, is, to render a collegiate course more 
accessible to the young men of the country ; and, above all, to create the im- 
— that in graduating at college one’s education is, at best, but just 

egun, the foundation only has been laid. Such are the young men needed to 
meet the wants and dangers of the times. 


Tue Patent Hat: Designed to promote the growth of certain undeveloped 
bumps, and thereby increase the thinking, reasoning, acting power of the 
wearer. For the use of mankind in general and the clergy in particular. 
Manufactured by Philo, and warranted to do good service to all who wear it 
according to directions. New York: Carlton & Phillips, for the Author. 
1855. 12m. pp. 232. 


The queer title of this book led us to look for something clever, witty, 
caustic and satirical, something severe yet healthful—a hard hat to wear on 
an ill-shapen head. But its title is a misnomer; its poetry, if its jingling 
lines can be called such, are the most wretched doggerel, and what was meant 
for sentiment is the lowest kind of slang. Here is its cut on “ upper-tendom” 
at church : 


“And when to heaven—wha—wha—wha—what—why then 
The Lord will put us in a separate pen, 
Because we're better sheep, both fat and full, 
With neither burs nor thistles in our wool.” 


As to the prose, it is too prosy and commonplace to deserve attention. The 
“manufacturer” of this “ Patent Hat” should not have forgotten his own motto : 


“O wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see oursel’s as others see us.” 


Travets in Evrore anv tue East. A year in England, Scotland, Ireland, 
Wales, France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Austria, Italy, Greece, Turkey, 
Syria, Palestine and Egypt. By Samver Inexaus Prowe. With engravings. 
In two vols. New York: Harper & Brothers. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 


These volumes are a reprint of letters which appeared originally in the New 
York Observer, over the signature of “ Ireneus,” to which paper he has long 
been a favorite contributor. Careful analysis or severe criticism does not seem 
to be in his line; yet his style is vivacious, and his descriptions of persons and 
places and the passing scenes of the hour, though often exceedingly common- 
place, are yet given in a popular style. We need not say that the tastes and 
sympathies of the writer are in accordance with that class of readers whom he 
was particularly addressing. 


L’Eglise Anglicane n’est point Schismatiqué. Par feu le Révérend James Mery- 
rick, M.A. Prix1 frane. Oxford, &e. 12mo. pp. 87. 


This is the fourth in the series of works issued by the Society “for making 
known upon the Continent the principles of the Anglican Church.” It is 
mostly an abstract from various writings of English theologians, and much use 
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is made of Allies, “ Church of England Cleared from the Charge of Schism.” 
The point examined is the “ Papal Supremacy as tested by Antiquity ;” and as 
a resumé of the leading arguments on that subject, the little pamphlet is a for- 
midable weapon, Thus on the Nicene Council, after a succinct statement of the 
undeniable facts of history, the following conclusions are drawn. 1. That it 
was not convoked by the Bishop of Rome, but by the Emperor Constantine. 2. 
It was not presided over by the Bishop of Rome, neither in person nor by his 
legates. 3. It makes no mention in its canons of the supremacy of the Bishop 
of Rome. 4. The sixth canon is irreconcilable with such a claim. In conflict 
with this monstrous assumption, there are also added, in like manner, the other 
General Councils; the Ancient Liturgies and the Apostolical traditions; the 
Primitive Fathers; the known origin of this assumption and its causes; and 
the authority, ancient and modern, of the Eastern Church. We bid God-speed 
to the noble effort in which our brethren are so efficiently engaged. 


Tur May-Frower anp Miscettansous Writines. By Harrier Beecuer Stowe, 
Author of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” &c. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 
1855. 12mo,. pp. 471. 

This is not wholly a new work; it is a reprint of the “ May-Flower,” and 
contains, besides, several later miscellaneous writings, some decidedly clever, 
and some quite indifferent. 


Aw Intropuction To Practica, Astronomy: With a Collection of Astronomical 
Tables. By Extas Loomis, LL. D., Professor of Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy in the University of the City of New York. New York: Harp- 
ers. 8vo. pp. 497. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 


A good work, in the English language, on Practical Astronomy has been a 
desideratum. The French and the Germans, in their attainments in this branch 
of physical. science, have been better supplied. Professor Loomis knows the 
real wants of the practical student in his own experience, and we think he has 
supplied them. His descriptions of Observatories, of every part of the Tele- 
scope, and of the Transit Instrument, and of the Graduated Circles, and his 
directions and rules for taking exact observations of the heavenly bodies, &c., 
&ec., are plain and simple, but yet sufficiently full for ordinary purposes. His 
Astronomical Tables, some of which are original, and there are thirty-six in 
all, will be appreciated by the student. The work is highly creditable to its 
author and to American scholarship. The city of New York, with its thousands 
of princely merchants, could hardly do a better thing than erect an observatory 
under the direction of Professor Loomis, and place it at his service. The boo 
is well got up by the publishers, and deserves attention. 


Tue Essence or Curistianity. By Lupwie Feversacu. Translated by Marian 
Evans. 12mo. New York: Calvin Blanchard, 1855. 


All that we care to do is to give a specimen of the blasphemies of this Ger- 
man infidel, who yet prates, a la Greeley and Wendell Phillips, about the 
“ Essence of Christianity.” The popular theology of this country is silently 
drifting in the same direction. Pray read the following on Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper, and then understand the inevitable tendency of some of the 
noisy dogmatism of the day : 

“Atheism is the secret of religion itself;’ “I, in fact, put in the place of 
baptismal water the beneficent effect of real water,” that is, the truth of bap- 
tism is in the water-cure; as against the system of sacraments he asserts that 
“the entire purport and positive result of my work are talking, eating, and 
drinking.” “ Religion is the dream of the human mind.” “ Eating and drink- 
ing is the mystery of the Lord’s Supper.” “ Christ is an image.” “The mys- 
tery of the Trinity is the mystery of I and thou.” 
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Szarca or Trura: A Manual of Instruction concerning the Way of Salvation. 
By James Cram, Rector of Christ Church, Louisville, Ky. Philadelphia: 
Herman Hooker, 1855. 


We like every thing about this book better than its leading title. “Search 
of Truth” is extremely vague, and moreover is one of that class of names that 
has been latterly monopolized by a set of men, who, having given up all truth 
as revealed in Gon's oly Word, profess to spend their lives in searching for 
truth ; and they please themselves with thinking that this ever learning and 
never coming to the knowledge of the truth, is very liberal and philosophical. 

Mr. Craik does not belong to this class of men, and has nothing in common 
with them. He holds to the old Truths in their old forms, and his book is, as 
he has well described it in his second title, “A Manual of Instruction in the 
Way of Salvation.” 

It is not only an apology for Christianity, adapted to the most modern forms 
of unbelief, but it is also a statement and a vindication of the doctrines of the 
Faith, which are felicitously placed in contrast with popular delusions. 

We have never seen a better argument in a small compass on the Evidences 
of Christianity ; nor anywhere a more unqualified enunciation of those great 
doctrines, of the Fall of Man, Redemption * the blood of Christ—the gift of 
the Holy Ghost as the author of all spiritual life, Justification by Faith, &c., 
which give to Christianity its life and power. 

Mr. Craik is an independent, fearless thinker, with a clear, logical faculty, 
and a tendency, perhaps too strong, towards system-making; but he does not 
seek novelty for its own sake, and he is too well read in theology to broach old 
heresies as new discoveries. 

The chapter which will attract, we think, the most attention,is that which 
treats of the Divine Life and the New Birth. It is a subject to which our au- 
thor has given great attention, and which he has once before brought before the 
Church in a pamphlet, which at the time received favorable notices from va- 
rious quarters. There are many points in that chapter presented in a convine- 
iag light; nor do we remember ever to have met a more earnest statement of the 
restoration of a spiritual capacity, by the gift of the Holy Spirit, to the whole 
human race; and of the bearing of this on moral accountability, and of the ne- 
cessity of maintaining this in order to meet on the one hand Pelagianism, and 
on the other Calvinism. We agree most heartily with all that our author says 
upon this point; nor would we object to the statement that the human race is 
quickened by the Holy Spirit, through the Redemption made for all. 

But we think that Mr. Craik, through his close adherence to a system which 
has certainly the merit of being consistent with itself, has overlooked or under- 
valued certain facts which distinguish the New from the Old Covenant; viz: 
that on the day of Pentecost the Holy Ghost was sent down on the Apostles, 
according to the promise of our Lord, and through them upon the Church— 
that a special rite was instituted, viz, the laying on of hands, through which 
the Disciples were to receive this gift of God—that the Baptism of Christ is 
expressly distinguished from the Baptism of John in that it is by water and the 
Holy Ghost—that the Word of God is called the Sword of the Spirit, and the 
whole ministration of the Gospel the ministration of the Spirit. Bearing these 
facts in mind, we must regard the Church as something more than a mere in- 
strument for the development of a spiritual opeey already implanted—or 
a Divine life previously given to man. We are led to the conclusion, that there 
is a special power of the Holy Ghost accompanying the Word, and Sacraments, 
and Ordinances of the Church. And when we look over the moral wastes of 
heathenism, and contrast them with the fruits of the Spirit as seen under the 
ministrations of the Apostles and their successors, even to the present day, we 
are confirmed in this doctrine, that life, worthy of the name, comes through 
the Gospel and the Grace of God. 

Mr. Craik will remember that if his well-digested theory shall, in this re- 
spect, fail to command general assent, the failure will not be the first one in this 
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line of theological discussion. The whole book we earnestly recommend as 
eminently thoughtful and suggestive. If Kentucky can send forth such books 
as this, and the “Full Proof of the Ministry,” by the Rev. Mr. Norton, of 
Frankfort, we may well believe that a bright day already dawns upon that 
most important diocese. 


Suretcat Reports, AND MisceLLangous Parers on Meptcat Sussxcts. By Gro. 
Haywarp, M.D., President of the Massachusetts Medical Society ; Fellow of 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences; late Professor of Surgery in 
the Harvard University, and one of the Consulting Surgeons of the Mas- 
sachusetts General Hospital. 12mo. pp. 452. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & 
Co. New York: J. C. Derby, 1855. 


Most of nN ge contained in this volume have been published before, at 
various periods of the author’s industrious and useful life. By his numerous 
former pupils the volume will be regarded as an interesting memento of an 
esteemed preceptor ; and practitioners of medicine and surgery will find much 
valuable information in this compilation of the researches and observations of a 
highly distinguished member of the profession. 


Lovett’s Progressive Reavers. No. I. By J. E. Lovers, author of “ United 
States Speaker,” &e. New Haven: Durrie & Peck, 1855. 12mo. pp. 120. 


No series of reading books which we have seen compares with this in excel- 
lency for the ends designed. Mr. Lovell is himself a practical and most suc- 
cessful teacher of more than forty years’ standing; indeed we doubt if the man 
lives who has done more to raise the character of Common Schools in New En- 
gland. The series is “ progressive,” designed to lead the pupil forward by easy 
stages, from the simplest exercises to the finest composition in our language. 
We doubt not this series will be equally successful with his other works, 


Srory or tue Peasant-Boy Partosorner; or, A Child Gathering Pebbles on the 
Sea-Shore. Founded on the early life of Ferguson the Shepherd-Boy Astron- 
omer, and intended to show how a poor lad became acquainted with the prin- 
ciples of Natural Science. By Hewvry Maynew. 12mo. pp. 500. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1855. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 


This volume explains how the shepherd boy, by a series of familiar experi- 
ments, came to the knowledge of the laws of the simple mechanical powers, 
and afterwards of the elementary truths of Astronomy. The scope of the work 
does not seem to us to be beyond the reach of the most ordinary capacity ; and 
it is well adapted to teach the young some of the first principles of science in 
their application to familiar objects. 


Irontaorre: Tue Pioneer Preacurr. By Pavut Creyton, author of “Father 
Brighthopes,” &e. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co., 1855. 12mo. pp. 800. 
The scene of this story is in Western New York, when it was yet a wilder- 

ness, and the characters are drawn with that distinctness and individuality in 
which Paul Creyton excels. The hardships endured, the sacrifices made, the 
peculiar attractions presented in the life of a pioneer—the strong points of 
character, good and bad, which grow up where the conventional artificialities 
of life are necessarily thrown aside—these are main features of this well-told 
story. There is more of unreality in “ lronthorpe, the Pioneer Preacher,” than 
in either of the other characters, but several of the sketches are capital. 


History ror Boys: or, Annals of the Nations of Modern Europe. By Joun G. 
Epear, author of “ The Boyhood of Great Men,” and “The Footprints of 
Famous Men.” With illustrations. 16mo., Muslin, 60 cents. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 12mo. pp. 451. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 

To popularize history—to seize upon its most important incidents and prom- 
inent actors, and impress them indelibly upon the memory of the young—this 
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is ee plan, in carrying out which he seems to have been entirely suc- 
cessful. 


Fosrer’s First Parncipces or Cuemistry. Illustrated by a series of the most 
recently discovered and brilliant experiments known to the Science. Adapted 
specially for classes. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1855. 12mo. pp. 136. 
New Haven: T, H. Pease. 


As a text-book for private classes and primary schools in this important and 
now common branch of physical science, this book seems to be all that could 
be desired. 


Harpers’ Story Booxs. No. V. Prank. No. VI. Emma. 


How “Frank” came to be called “ Prank,” and how hard it was for him to 
unlearn his mischievous tricks, is the moral of this pretty story-book for 
children. 

“Emma” may be recommended to Misses who are likely to become little flirts ; 
it would, we suppose, be thrown away on those “extreme cases,” who, with 
their mammas, rush to our Summer watering-places as a sort of forlorn hope. 


Tue Amertcan Journat or Sctence anv Arts. Conducted by Professors B, Sm- 
LIMAN, B. Srtuan, Jr., and James D. Dana. New Haven: Published every 
second morth. 

This work is identified with the progress of Physical Science in the United 

States, and is an honor, not only to its conductors, but to the country. It has 

a higher reputation in Foreign lands than at home. 


Litrett’s Livine Ace. Boston. 
We always find something to our taste in this well conducted Magazine, 
and the same may be said, we suppose, by almost every class of readers. 


Two Sermons on “The New Papal Dogma.” By Russet Trevert, M. A., and 
Joun B. Kerroor, D. D., at the Chapel of St. James’ College, Maryland. 


Rev. C. E. Sworpe’s Sermon in Calvary Church, Baltimore, March 25, 1855, on 
“ Christ, and not the Virgin Mary, the Head of the New Creation.” 


The Clergy of Maryland, where Popery is comparatively strong, and, as 
everywhere else, self-confident, are doing their duty manfully, as these Ser- 
mons bear witness. The prospects of the Church in that Diocese, in every 
respect, were never so cheering as now. 


, 


Rev. C. Wattace’s Sermon on “ Missions to the Poor in Cities,” in Grace 


Church, Charleston, 8. C., Dee. 17, 1854. 

Rev. Witttam Buiss Asutey’s Sermon on “ Modern Spiritualism,” in St. Paul’s 
Church, Syracuse, N. Y., Feb. 18, 1855. A vigorous, effective, and well-timed 
discourse, and well received. 


Rev. Dr. J. R. Nietas’s Appress on “Light Literature,” before the Gamma 
Sigma Society of Jubilee College, Dec. 20, 1854. 


Remarks or Cutnese Mercuants in San Francisco on Gov. Bigler’s Message, &e. 


We are glad to see even the slightest proof that there is an element of 
decency, even of humanity, among the Chinese in California. 


Tae Catruotic Work or THE Prorestant EviscopaL Cuurcn 1n America. A con- 
tribution to the cause of the Memorial. By a Presbyter. New York, 1855. 
As this subject is already up, we hope it will be ventilated thoroughly. It 

is apparently doing some good, and is likely enough to work some mischief. 

Constitution anp By-Laws of the Savannah Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, 1855. 
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CaraLocue or Taintry Cottecr from its foundation. Hartford, 1855. 


Frast Annvat Report of St. James’ Hospital, Chicago, Illinois. 
This is a good Commentary on the famous “ Memorial.” 


Quarterty Paver of the Executive Committee of the G. P. E. S. S. M. and 
Church Book Society. 


Srconp Aynvuat Report of the Children’s Aid Society, New York, 1855. 
PENNSYLVANIA Journal of Prison Discipline, &c., 1855. 


ArcHroLocicaL Discovery.—Puenician Inscription.—A relic of antiquity has 
lately been brought to light which promises to be of some importance. It is 
described as follows in the Journal of Commerce. We may add that an exact 
copy of the Inscription has been sent to New Haven, and is now in the hands 
of our best Oriental Scholars, who are at work in decyphering it. 

“On the 19th of January last, some men were digging for hid treasure in an 
ancient cemetery on the a hm of Sidon, called Mughorat Tubloon, when at the 
depth of about twelve feet below the surface, and near the walls of an ancient 
edifice, they uncovered a ag Tey upon the lid of which there is a lon 
Pheenician inseription. The lid is of a blue black marble, intensely hard, —~ 
takinga very fine polish. The lid is about eight feet long, by four feet wide. The 
upper end is wrought into the figure of a female head and shoulders, of almost 
agiant size. The features are Egyptian, with large, full, almond shaped eyes, 
the nose flattened, and lips remarkably thick, and somewhat after the negro 
mould. The whole countenance is smiling, ag rreeable, and expressive, beyond 
anything I have ever seen in the disinterred monuments of Egypt or Nineveh. 
The head dress resembles that which appears in Egyptian figures, while on 
each shoulder there is the head of some bird—a dove or pigeon, and the bosom 
is covered by what appears to be a sort of cape, with a deep fringe, as of lace. 

“On the lid, below the figure head, is the inscription, consisting of twenty- 
two long lines, closely written, The letters are in perfect preservation, and 
ean be read with the utmost ease and accuracy, and the whole forms by far the 
longest and most perfect inscription yet discovered in this most ancient language 
and character. It is mainly a genealogical history of the person buried in the 
sarcophagus, who, as it appears, was a King of Sidon. The names of Baal and 
Ashtoreth, the well known gods of the Sidonians, occur repeatedly in these in- 
scriptions. Some of the words are Hebrew, as melek, king; while the forms of 
some of the letters are so much like those of the ancient Greek, as at once to 
indicate the relationship. Letters were invented by the Pheenicians. Here we 
seem to see them dropping from their hands in the first casting.” 

Sufficient progress has been made in the translation as to render it certain 
that from this Inscription we learn the names of three kings of Sidon, of one 
line of descent from father to son succeeding each other, also the names of pub- 
lic edifices, built and founded by this dynasty. The particular deities who 
were the objects of worship are also named—Baal and Ashtaroth, the deities of 
Sidon and Tyre in the most ancient times of which we have any record, and 
Esmun a recognized divinity of the Pheenicians. There are reasons for believ- 
ing the inscription much more ancient than B. C. 111; it is most probable that 
it is as old as the time of Alexander the Great, and future research may prove 
it to be much older still. The substance of the inscription is a dreadful impre- 
cation against any one who should disturb the repose of the deceased king. 
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SUMMARY OF HOME INTELLIGENCE* 


ORDINATIONS. 
DEACONS, 
Name. Bishop. Time. Place. 
Atkinson, John, Lee, April 8, St. Andrew’s, Wilmington, Del. 
Chetwood, Hobart, Doane, April 29, Christ, Elizabethtown, N. J. 
Se. ws : bana —- * raegg tones 1 oh Ct. 
ubois, J. C. illiams une irist, Middletown, Ct. 
Gunison, J. F. (M. D.) Doane, "June 8, Trinity, Swedesborough N. J. 
ani _ +" A ans A. 7 o> > a Philadelphia Penn. 
inn, John B. illiams June irist, Middletown, Ct. 
MacCormack tS Johns : April 8, St. Paul’s, Alexandria, Va. 
Marsh, W. H. Potter, H. May 28, Holy Trinity, Brooklyn, N. Y, 
Munroe, W. H. Eastburn, April 26, St. John’s, East Boston, Mass. 
Murphy, Wm. Atkinson, April 1, Christ, Elizabeth City, N.C. 
Russell, F. T. Brownell, March 25, Christ, Hartford, Ct. 
Shepherd, P. L. Williams June 8, Christ, Middletown, Ct. 
Smith, J. 'H. Potter, H. March 16, St. Mary’s, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Stickney, G. W. Cobbs, May 13, St. Paul’s, Greensboro, Ala. 
Wallace, J. 8. Johns, April 8, St. ae tbe Alexandria, Va. 
Welch, J. V. Davis, March 11, St. Mark’s, Clarendon, 8. C. 
Williams, William H. Williams, June 3, Christ, Middletown, Ct. 
PRIESTS, 
Name. Bishop. Time. Place. 
Rev. Ambler, T. M. Johns, May 20, Grace, Lexington, Va. 
“ Beckwith, John,Jr. Atkinson, May 20, Emmanuel, Warrenton, N. C. 
z Chase, B. i, Eastburn, May 1, ‘Trinity, Boston, Mass. 
a Clute, R. F. Polk, March 7, Trinity, New Orleans, La. | 
“ Flags J. +" P — ~_, ms ~ oa ’ oma, ry 
7 od. vis ) . Saint cam ». 
“ Hedges, 8. H. Delenery, June 8%, &t. Joba's, Honeoye Fale, W. B. Y. 
- a R. weg > 7, = * + nag oscars ee 
rving, i. otter . arch St. Mary's rooKiyn, N. Y. 
“ Pearson, R.T. Potter, H. April 18, St. Mary’s, Manhattanville, N. Y. 
* Porter,A. T. Davis May 14, Grace, Camden, 8, C. 
S Ramsdell, J.B. Cobbs, May 13, St. Paul’s, Greensboro, Ala. 
* Rodman, E. M. Johns Ma Grace, Lexington, Va. 
“ Stowell, H.C.  Upfold, April 95, St. Mark’s, Lima, Ind. 
“ Terry, E. R. Hawks, May 27, Christ, Boonville, Mi. 





*The great number of Clerical Changes, and the impossibility of distinguishing 
between those which are permanent and those which are only temporary, have made 
our list of ‘‘ Removals,” as a table of reference, so incomplete and unreliable, that for 
the future we shall omit them altogether. 
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CONSECRATIONS. 





Name. Bishop. Time. Place. 
All Saints, Potter, A. May 29, Torvisdale, Penn. 
Calvary, Kip, Jan. 14, San Francisco, Cal. 
Christ, Potter, H. March 15, Rye, N. Y. 
Emanuel, Whittingham, March 8, Baltimore, Md. 
Grace, Meade, May 9, Albemarle Co., Va. 
St. Alban’s, Whittingham, May 24, Mount Alban, Maryland. 
St. Barnabas’, Whittingham, May 17, Prince Geo. Co., Maryland. 
St. Clement’s, Whittingham, April 19, North Kent, Md. 
St. James’, Williams, April 25, West Hartford, Ct. 
St. John’s, Kemper, Jan. 25, Elkhorn, Wis. 
St. John’s, Potter, H. May 31, Troy, N.Y. 
St. Mark’s, Davis, March10, Clarendon, 8. C. 
St. Stephen’s, Potter, A. April 19, Wilksbarre, Penn. 
St. Thomas’, Brownell, April 19, New Haven, Ct. 
Trinity, Mell vaine, May 17, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Trinity (Chapel,) Potter, H. April 17, New York City. 
Trinity, Atkinson, May 27, Scotland-Neck, N. C. 

. Elliott, March18, Albany, Ga. 

OBITUARY. 


Diep, in Philadelphia, on the morning of Sunday, the 15th of April, of along- 
continued pulmonary disease, the Rev. Rosert Davis, a Presbyter of the Dio- 
cese of Pennsylvania. His obsequies were celebrated in the afternoon of the 
Tuesday following, in St. Stephen’s Church, in which, for many years, he had 
been a regular worshiper; the burial office being said by the Rev. Dr. Duca- 
chet, Rector of the same, assisted by the Rev. Mr. Van Pelt, the Right Rev. the 
Bishop delivering an address on the occasion. His pall was borne by the Rev. 
Dr. Stevens, the Rev. Dr. Hooker, the Rev, George W. Natt, the Rev. Samuel 
A. Clark, the Rev. Richard Channing Moore, and the Rev. Jacob M. Douglass; 
and he was buried in the cemetery of St. Stephen’s Church, attended to his 
honored grave by a large body of his Clerical brethren, and by many la 
friends, who had respected the blameless tenor of his life, and loved him for his 
friendly and benevolent disposition. 


Drep, in the City of New York, on Wednesday, May 2d, the Rev. Caarres 
H. Hatsey, Rector of Christ Church, in the 46th year of his age, and the sev- 
enth of his Rectorship. A cotemporary gives the following brief sketch of 
his life: 

“Mr, Hatsey was a native of New Jersey, and soon after his entrance upon 
the duties of the ministry, he was called to the Episcopal Church in Sing Sing, 
Westchester County, where for some years he lived and labored, as the beloved 
pastor of a large and growing congregation. He afterwards became the Agent 
of the Protestant Episcopal Board of Missions in this city, and faithful and val- 
uable were the services which he rendered. On the death of the Rev. Dr. 
Lyett, Rector of Christ Church in Anthony street, in this city, Mr. Hatsey was 
called to fill the vacancy. A short time since, Christ Church in Anthony 
street, was sold and torn down, and the congregation erected a new and beau- 
tiful edifice in Eighteenth street, where, at the time of his death, Mr. Hatsey 
was ministering with the greatest zeal and success. Mr. Hatsrey was in the 
omy of life, was married to a daughter of President Kixe of Columbia Col- 
ege, and long years of useful labor in a Church where he was looked up to as 
a faithful and consistent minister, seemed before him, when this sad casualty 
deprived him of life, and called him, almost in a moment, to the realities of 
that other world, the preparation for which his life had been so well spent in 
teaching.” 

Immediately after the Funeral Service on the 5th, which was very largely 
attended by the Clergy and others, appropriate Resolutions were adopted by 
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the Clergy. The Committee of Domestic Missions, of which Mr. Halsey had 
been an active member, also passed Resolutions of a suitable character. They 
speak of him as “always deeply interested in our work, always at his post, 
faithful in the discharge of the duties confided to him, aiding us by his valua- 
ble experience and sound judgment, and endearing himself to us individually 
by his amiable disposition, his unaffected piety, and his Christian courtesy.” 
The Vestry of Christ Church also gave expression to their feelings of respect, of 
bereavement, and of sympathy in a most appropriate manner. 

The sudden death of Mr. Halsey was an exceedingly sad event not only to 
his family, his friends, and his Parish, but to the Church at large. Courteous in 
manner, yet firm in purpose—truthful, noble-hearted, and devoted to his 
work—one sure to win ~~ pore the confidence of friends—a stranger to the 
littlenesses and jealousies of party,—fellowshiping with loyal fidelity wherever 
he found it—-being at the same time in the very vigor of manhood, and with 
prospects of extended usefulness opening before him, his death is especially 
afflictive. And yet, though we mourn for ourselves, we believe we may not 
mourn for him. A Funeral Sermon was preached in Christ Church on the fol- 
lowing Sunday, by the Rev. Dr. Hawks. 


Deatu or Joun C. Srencer.—Hon., Joun C. Spencer, after an illness of many 
months, died on Thursday night, May 17th, at his residence in Albany, at the 
age of 68 years. We gather from every source within our reach the following 
brief sketch of his life; but we hope to be able to present a more befitting 
memorial in an early number of the Review. He was the eldest son of Chief 
Justice Spencer, was born in 1787, and has occupied a prominent place in the 
political history of the State during nearly half a century. He was educated 
for the bar, and attained to the highest rank in that profession. Among the 
important duties confided to him by the State were the prosecution of the Mor- 
gan trials, and ey the revision of the Statutes. In 1816, while resid- 
ing in Canandaigua, he was chosen to represent the Ontario District in Con- 
gress, and at that time served on the celebrated Bank Investigating Committee. 
In 1819 he was sent to the Assembly, and was elected Speaker of the House in 
1820. Ile was again returned to the Assembly in 1820, 1880 and 1832. In 
1824 he was elected to represent the Seventh District in the State Senate. He 
was called to the Secretaryship of State in 1839, and about that time removed 
to Albany, where he has since lived. He was appointed Secretary of War by 
President Tyler in 1841, and Seeretary of the Treasury in 1843. During the 
latter part of his life he has devoted himself mainly to the duties of his pro- 
fession, and but a short time since acted as counsel for Dr. Nott, in the investi- 
gation of the affairs of Union College. 

Although Mr. Spencer has always displayed consummate ability in the publie 
offices which he has filled, the legal profession has been the field of his greatest 
achievements and his truest fame. As an able lawyer, in the most comprehen- 
sive sense of the term, he had no superior. His power of grasping, elaborating 
and exhausting the most difficult and complicated questions, has seldom been 
surpassed. It is very rare that lawyers, engaging as much as he in political 
life and employments, are able to keep up, and especially to augment, their 
knowledge of the profession. But his official duties were not discharged in a 
way to dissipate his legal acquirements or unfit his mind for professional inves- 
tigation. Office with him was no sinecure, but he steadily grappled with the 

rinciples, as well as details of the action which it involved, and came forth 
on it with an intellect enriched by additional discipline, rather than enfeebled 
by an effeminate exercise of its powers. 

To the Church of his faith Mr. Spencer gave devoted service. In her councils 
he bore the part of one who had studied the strength of the questions which 
presented themselves, and when the eolemn utterances of priest, and choir, and 

ople, were pronounced over his mortality, beneath St. Peter’s roof, that Church 
Pod need to mourn, for it had lest a champion. 
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We may here be allowed to say, that few Laymen of the Church have done 
more to = bw us in our labors in the Cuurcn Review than Mr. Spencer. To 
one of our Agents he presented the following over his own name, with full 
permission to use it at his discretion: 

“T have taken the Church Review and Ecclesiastical Register from its com- 
mencement, and have derived much valuable information and great satisfaction 
from its perusal. Its articles are always able and learned, being supplied by 
the very best talent in the Episcopal Church. It maintains no extreme views 
in any of the great questions that agitate the Church. For myself, I am cer- 
tain that my Faith has been strengthened, my views enlarged, and my percep- 
tions of Christian Truth invigorated by its articles; and there is no periodical 
of the day which I would not readily dispense with, rather than the Caurcu 
Review.” 





After the second Article in the present Number was prepared, we received 
the following Letter: 
210 DE JanEtRO, Brazit, 20th March, 1855. 


To the Bishops and Clergy of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States. 


The undersigned begs leave most respectfully to call your attention to 
the vast field lying open through the length and breadth of this Empire for 
Missionary labors, and the rich harvest that would be gathered in by the 
Reapers, if they would but stretch forth their sickles. 

While the faithful Missionary has penetrated into Africa, carrying the bless- 
ed light of the Gospel to the lowest races of mankind, and while a hundred 
lonely Islands, raising their leafy banks from the bosom of the sea, have their 
holy Teachers, this vast Empire has failed to attract to its shores a single Mes- 
senger bringing the glad tidings of ‘‘Glory to God in the highest, and on earth, 
peace, good will towards men.” 

There is here a work to be done, and fruit to be gathered in, such as perhaps 
never waited on missionary labors. There are several millions of educated peo- 
ple, impressible, and open to sound religious convictions, and upon whom the 
truth of the Gospel could not fail to work a deep and lasting change. 

The Romish Church has ceased to exert on them any influence of import- 
ance, Its fountains and streams are shaded and darkened by impurities which 
none can fail to see and appreciate. Pure and holy men of God are alone 
wanted to step in and point*out the way of salvation, and teach the true faith 
as it is found in Jesus, in order to lead thousands to His Fold. 

The Constitution of Brazil guarantees freedom of religious opinions to all, 
and interposes no obstacles to their free propagation and the circulation of the 
Bible and Tracts, of which the undersigned has distributed some hundreds 
during the last five years. 

The object of the present Circular being merely to call your attention gener- 
ally to the great importance of this field for Missionary labors, the writer does 
not at this time think it necessary to enter into details, but will always be most 
happy to furnish them, should attention be awakened towards this country. 

n the earnest hope that the dawn of that day hangs not very far down in 
the East, when the great Shepherd of Souls will send forth his faithful Band of 
Reapers throughout this country ; and that when the proper time comes and 
means can be found, you will think of the work to be done here; and that God’s 
blessing may attend the undertaking, and that the saying may be speedily ful- 
filled that “the Christian Religion is the Religion of the whole world ;” and 
holding his feeble efforts at your disposal here, the undersigned begs leave to 
subscribe himself 

Very respectfully, Yours, 
: NATHANIEL SANDS. 

VOL. VIII.—NO. I. 21 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Rev. Homer Wheaton, lately Rector of a parish in Lithgow, N. Y., was 
received into the Papal Church on Easter Eve at Albany by Bishop McCloskey. 
That men who hold, and have held for years, all the essential doctrines of 
Romanism, should finally be driven to define their position by open apostasy, 
is not a matter of surprise or regret. The time has gone by for dilly-dallying 
on this subject. 


The Rev. B. W. Whitcher of the Diocese of Western New York has joined 
the Romish Church, and was deposed by the Rt. Rev. Bishop DeLancey on 
the 24th of April. 


Corner-Stone or Bishop Wuite Hart.—The corner stone of “ Bishop Wurte 
Hat” was laid at Washotah, Wis.,on the 12th of April, by the Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Kemper, with appropriate ceremonies. Prayers were offered by the Rev. Dr. 
Arnett of Milwaukie, and an address delivered by the Rev. Mr. Clarkson of 
Chicago. 

Lrrurcy AmMone THe ConGreGcaTionaALists.—A series of articles has lately 
appeared in the “ Independent,” openly and pty 6! advocating a return to 
Liturgical worship. The editors speak of “the baldness of their services,” 
they advocate as a part of the | ae worship of the sanctuary, the “ respon- 
sive reading of the Psalms,”—a form for “the common confession of sins, and 
the common petition for pardon through Christ,”’—a vocal “ Amen,” by the 
congregation, to “the other supplications of the pastor,” and an audible 
repetition of a creed, or “a brief, solemn, and impressive statement of the pt 
facts of Christianity,” by the whole assembly, “ at the outset of the worship.” 


INDIFFERENCE AND Opposition oF our CLercy to Missions.—The Foreign Com- 
mittee at a meeting, March 13th, agreed upon a “Statement and Appeal” to be 
sent forth to the Church. That Statement is sufficiently humiliating, and the 
Appeal will reach every heart, which is susceptible of Christian emotions. We 
eopy one or two facts: 

“ We have sent out every month intelligence of our work, and of our wants, 
in the Spirit of Missions, to every clergyman in the Church. But more than 
one-half of the Clergy have manifested no responsive interest whatever. In 
many cases we are grieved to be informed that they do not trouble themselves 
even to read of the work of the Lord in our hands ; much less to speak of its 
demands and results to the people committed to their charge. 

For the dissemination of still more intelligence, we have repeatedly sent to 
the Clergy, for distribution among the members of the Church, Occasional 
Papers, containing interesting histories and facts in our important work. In 
many cases, and some of those of very important and influential congrega- 
tions, our bundles of papers have not even been opened, but have been thrown 
aside with apparent utter indifference and inattention to the call. 

We have sent out Agents to present to the Churches the claims of the 
Missions entrusted to our charge. Some of these Agents have been honored Mis- 
sionaries, who have hazarded their lives abroad for our Lord Jesus Christ. 
But many of the Churches have been wholly shut against their appeals. In some 
cases the Clergy have refused them admission to their pulpits as our Agents— 
and in others, all opportunity of pecuniary collection, or appeal for funds in our 
behalf.” 

On of 1,678 Churches and Chapels, only 764 have contributed to Foreign 
Missions ; and of these, including some very wealthy congregations, only a 
small sum has been given through their Sunday Schools, 


In the New York Legislature, the Church Property Tenure Bill passed the 
Senate by a vote of 26 to 4, and the Lower House by 98 to 9, has been signed 
by the Governor, and is now a law. Similar laws have passed and will pass 
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in other States. It was the absence of such a provision, which has recently 
compelled France, Spain, Sardinia, and other papal countries, to confiscate 
such large amounts of Church property. Its most important effect will be 
seen upon the discipline and policy of the Romish Church itself in emanci- 
pating both parishes and priests from the serfdom of despotic Bishops. 


VALve or THE ConressionaL.—It has been the constant boast of Romaniste 
that by means of the Confessional the purity of their females is effectually 
guarded. Out of a batch of thirty-nine lewd women arrested in the streets of 
New York, and sentenced on the 23d of May, twenty-five were Irish, five were 
English, one Scotch, and only seven American. 


eee 


SUMMARY OF FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE, 


CONSECRATION OF COLONTAL BISHOPS. 


On Thursday, Nov. 30th, 1854, St. Andrew’s-day, the Rev. Dr. Barker, the 
Bishop elect of Sydney, and the Rev. Dr. Vincent W. Ryan, the Bishop elect 
of the Mauritius, were consecrated in the church of St. Mary, Lambeth, in the 
presence of a numerous attendance of clergy, and a large congregation. At 
eleven o'clock, a procession, including the two Bishops who were to be conse- 
crated, his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of Gibraltar, the 
Bishop of Lichfield, the Bishop of Chester, Dr. Twiss, (the Vicar-General,) Mr. 
F. H. Dyke, (Registrar to the Archbishop,) the Rev. J. Thomas, (Chaplain to the 
Archbishop,) the Rev. Felix Knyvett, (Secretary to the Archbishop,) the Rev. 
W. Champneys, (Canon of St. Paul’s,) the Rev. John Lingham, (Rector of Lam- 
beth,) &c., entered the church at the western porch, and walked through the 
north aisle up to the chancel, where the imposition of hands took place. The 
sermon was preached by the Rev. Mr. Champneys, who took for his text part 
of the 12th verse of the 4th chapter of St. Pauls first epistle to Timothy, viz, 
“ But be thou an example of the believers.” 


The Rr. Rev. Davip Low, formerly Bishop of the Scottish United Dioceses 
of Ross, Moray and Argyle, died on January 26, at the age of 86 years. “He 
was born,” (says the Clerical Journal,) “in the neighborhood of Brechin, in 
1768, received his education at the University of Aberdeen, then studied with 
Bishop Gleig at Stirling, and was settled in the ministerial charge of the Epis- 
copal congregation at Pettenweem, in the year 1790; since which period, for 
more than half a century, he has without intermission fulfilled the duties of the 
pastoral office there, having taken part in the service of the sanctuary so lately 
as on last Christmas Day. Dr. Low was consecrated Bishop of the united dio- 
cese of Argyle, Ross, and Moray in 1819. A few years since, by the contribu- 
tion on his own a of a sum requisite for the endowment, he effected a sepa- 
ration between the diocese of Ross and Moray and that of Argyle and the Isles ; 
@ measure essential in order to efficient episcopal jurisdiction—the extent of 
territory and the requirements of the Church being considered. The superin- 
tendence of the See of Ross and Moray he resigned in 1850, when Bishop Eden 
was appointed his successor. 

“The deceased Bishop, as the fact above mentioned is enough to show, took 
avery strong interest in the advancement and prosperity of the Episcopal 
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Church in Scotland, and he might personally be looked upon as a curious relic 
of the older days of Scotch character and manners. His appearance was strik- 
ing. He was of a slender make, but exceedingly active in his movements; and 
in outward semblance, we are told, he reminded those who beheld him of a ven- 
erable French Abbé of the old regime. His mind was buoyant, and hismemory 
is described as being a fount of accurate historical information, more especially 
respecting the incidents of Jacobite and cavalier days. No small portion of his 
earlier days had been spent in the Western Highlands, among the Stuarts of 
Ballachulish and Appin, where he enjoyed much intercourse with veterans who 
had survived the memorable eras of 1715 and 1745; and he could detail with 
minuteness and graphic power the stores of information which he had thus ac- 
quired. Nor was his traditional knowledge limited to the last century ; it ex- 
tended to the not less memorable transactions of the wars of Claverhouse and 
Montrose, to ‘ Bothwell Brig,’ and the attempted introduction of the ‘ service- 
book’ in 1637. Bishop Low was, in short, a perfect treasure-house of informa- 
tion to inquirers respecting these and other epochs of Scottish history ; while 
his fidelity in the discharge of his combined episcopal and pastoral functions 
secured for him universal respect. During the last few years, Dr. Low’s infirm- 
ities confined him to his place of residence and the scene of his long-continued 
ministrations; but till then he had lived in habits of familiar intercourse and 
was wont to pay frequent visits to the principal families in the eastern part of 
Fife, who prized him on account of an almost apostolic worth, of the link of 
connection he furnished between a former and the present generation, and the 
flow of his amusing, instructive, and varied conversation.” 


DEATH OF BISHOP VIDAL. 


Died, on ship-board, the Rt. Rev. Owen Emeric Vidal, lately appointed Bish- 
op of Sierra Leone. Dr. Vidal had spent little more than a year in his see, 
when the illness of his wife obliged him to return to England. Anxious to be 
again at his post, he quitted the country in the autumn for Africa, and died on 
the outward voyage. Great devotion to missionary work and an extensive ac- 
quaintance with African dialects specially qualified him for the post in which 
he has met death before the attainment of middle age, and in which it may not 
be easy to find as fit a successor. 

The appointment to the diocese of Sierra Leone has been offered to and accept- 
ed by the Rev. J. W. Weeks, at present incumbent of St. Thomas's district, Lam- 
beth. Mr. Weeks is a veteran missionary of the Church Missionary Society. 
He was originally educated at the Islington Institution, and went out to Western 
Africa in 1825 as a Catechist. He was ordained by the Bishop of London in 
1835, and continued in the colony till 1844. His lengthened experience of the 
climate, and of the peculiar features of the work in this portion of the mission- 
ary field, are much in his favor. 


MISSIONS OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 


We are again indebted to the Rev. Dr. Thomas Hartwell Horne for Annual 
Reports of the great Missionary Societies of the English Church, for the year 
1854. From this we gather the following summary : 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL IN FOREIGN PARTS, 


The present report shows a total of receipts, including a balance from the 
previous year, of £142,386 17s. 6d., or about seven hundred and eleven thousand 
nine hundred and thirty dollars ; of which £46,886 6s. 11d. consisted of annual 
subscriptions and donations for the general purposes of the Society ; being a 
considerable increase over the previous year, when the total receipts were 
£131,982 14s. 5d., and the Maca subscriptions and donations amounted only 
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to £42,977 19s. Sd. These amounts do not include sums collected in foreign 
parts, and expended on the spot. They are almost entirely English contribu- 
tions ; Churchmen in Ireland contributing but £988 5s. 8d. to a society to which 
her emigrants are so much indebted; while the unendowed Episcopal Church 
of Scotland contributes as much as £522 17s. 2d. to its funds. 

This society is more and more devoting its attention to work strictly mis- 
sionary among the heathen, although it continues to render that effectual 
assistance to the newly-established dioceses which it ardently desires to afford, 
and which the interests of religion so urgently requires; but it has done all 
that the funds at its disposal will permit. The single diocese of Madras 
(Southern India) received during the past year the sum of £10,150, or more 
than the three Canadian dioceses put together ; while the diocese of Calcutta 
(besides a large grant from the Jubilee Fund) received the sum of £8,900, or 
more than twice the aggregate amount of what was contributed by the society 
to the four Australian dioceses and Tasmania. In short, the East Indies and 
Ceylon received, during the past year, more than one-third of the society’s 
whole income, and the total expenditure on missions to the heathen cannot be 
reckoned at less than £28,000. 


The following is a summary of the clergy in connection with the society : 


DIOCESE. COLONY. 
Nova Scotia, 
Cape Breton 


Prince Edward’s Island, 


Nova Scotia, 


Fredricton, 
Quebee, 
Montreal, 
Tvronto, 


New Brunswick, 
Canada, East, 
Canada, East, 
Canada, West, 


Rupert’s Land, Hudson’s Bay Territory, 
Newfoundland, 
Newfoundland,........ Labrador, 
Bermudas, 

§ Jamaica, 

i Bahamas, 4 
Barbadoes, Trinidad, &c.,....... (ntnieneias 
Antigua, Montserrat, d&c.,......... ‘ 
Demerara, Berbice, and Essequibo, 
Cape of Good Hope, 

Graham’s Town, 

Natal, 

Bengal, 

Madras, 

a rena 
New South Wales, . 

Port Phillip, 

South Australia, 

Western Australia, 

BE CE PIL, 6.0.4 sais cundiawesauenninwas 
Van Dieman’s Land,....... 
New Zealand, 


Jamaica, 


Barbadoes, 
Antigua, 
Guiana, .. 

Cape Town, 
Graham’s Town, 


Calcutta, 
Madras, 


Columbo, 
Sydney, 

+ nt Ab 
Adelaide, 
Newcastle, 


Tasmania, 
New Zealand, 


Borneo, 
Tristan D’Acunha, 
Pitcairn’s Island, 


The total number of Missionaries maintained in whole or in part by 
the Society is 
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In addition to the above list of clergy, the number of divinity students, 
eatechists, schoolmasters, and others maintained by the society, is above 700. 

There had been an increase of thirty-one ordained missionaries under the 
society, and the total number of agents they had now employed was—clergy- 
men 478, and catechists, instructors, and schoolmasters 700, making altogether 
1817 agents employed by that society for the purpose of spreading the Gospel. 

At the Annual Meeting full reports were presented of the visit of the dele- 
gation of the society to the meeting of our Board of Missions at New York, 
which are published. In accordance with the request of the venerable society, 
his Grace, the Archbishop of Canterbury, has prepared two ‘“ Forms of 
Prayer,” to be used at the meetings of that society, and which we hope will be 
extensively used in the United states, and that for that purpose they will be 
recommended by competent authority. One is “ For an increase of laborers 
in the Lorp’s Vineyard ;” and the other is “ For a blessing on missionaries and 
their labors.” We give them both as follows: 


PRAYER FOR AN INCREASE OF LABORERS, 


Almighty Gop, who, by Thy Son Jesus Christ, didst give commandment to 
the holy Apostles, that they should go into all the world and preach the 
Gospel to every creature; Grant to us whom Thou hast calledinto Thy Church 
a ready will to obey Thy word, and fill us with a hearty desire to make Th 
way known upon earth, Thy saving health among all nations. Look wit 
compassion upon the heathen that have not known Thee, and on the multi- 
tudes that are scattered abroad as sheep having no shepherd. O heavenly 
Father, Lord of the harvest, have respect, we beseech Thee, to our prayers, and 
send forth laborers into Thine harvest. Fit and prepare them by Thy grace 
for the work of their ministry; give them the spirit of power, and of love, 
and of a sound mind; strengthen them to endure hardness; and grant that 
both by their life and doctrine they may set forth Thy glory, and set forward 
the salvation ef all men, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


PRAYER FOR A BLESSING ON MISSIONARIES AND THEIR LABORS. 


O most merciful Saviour and Redeemer, who wouldest not that any should 
perish, but that all men should be saved and come to the knowledge of the 
truth ; Fulfill Thy gracious promise to be present with those who are gone 
forth in thy Name to preach the Gospel of Salvation in distant lands. Be 
with them in all perils by land and by water, in sickness and distress, in wea- 
riness and painfulness, in disappointment and persecution. Bless them, we 
beseech Thee, with thy continual favor; and send Thy Holy Spirit to guide 
them into all truth. O Lord, let Thy ministers be clothed with righteousness, 
and grant that Thy Word spoken by their mouths may never be spoken in 
vain. Endue them with power from on high; and so prosper Thy work in 
their hands, that the fulness of the Gentiles may be gathered in, and all Israel 
be saved. Hear us, O Lord, for thy mercy’s sake; and grant that all who are 
ealled by Thy name may be one in Thee, and may abound more and more in 
prayers and free-will offerings, for the extension of Thy kingdom throughout 
the world, to Thy honor and glory, who livest and reignest with the Father 
and the Holy Ghost, ever one God, world without end. Amen. 


CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


From the report of this society for its fi/ty-fi/th year, it appears that its total 
receipts for the last year amounted to £137,256 6s. 7., or about siz hundred 
and eighty-six thousand two hundred and eighty dollars. This gross amount, we 
should observe, includes a sum of £10,617 12s. 8d. raised and expended in 
missionary stations. The annual subscriptions raised at home, amounted to 
£95,952 128. 1d.; of which Scotland contributes £642 7s., and Ireland £2,942 
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13s. 6d. The whole of this is applicable to the general parposes of the society, 
but a very small portion of the society’s income being appropriated to special 
objects. 

The following is a general summary of the missions, May 2d, 1854:—Stations, 
118; Ordained missionaries—European: English, 103, Foreign, 49, Native 
and East Indian, 24,—176; European Cetechists, Teachers, &c., 30, European 
Female Teachers, 14, East Indian and Country-born Catechists and Teachers, 
18, East Indian and Country born Female Teachers, 3; Native Catechists, 156, 
Native Scripture Readers and Christian Visitors, 202, Native Teachers, 698, 
Native Catechists and Teachers in New Zealand, 432, Native Female Teachers, 
173; Total number of Agents, 1902; Communicants, 17,152; Attendants of 
Public Worship (returns incomplete) estimated at 107,000; Baptisms during 
the year, (in two or three of the Missions the first part of the year only has 
been returned)—Adults, 1594; Children, 2683; Adults or Children, not speci- 
fied, 55; Total, 4322. 

In the Indian dioceses the society employs as many as 104 missionary cler- 

ymen, and expends from its home funds as much as £25,133 6s. 8d. In China 
it has but 8 clergy, and its expenditure is £5,163 0s. 11d. In New Zealand it 
has 24 clergy, at an annual expense of £10,200 7s. 10d. In the North Ameri- 
can missions 9 clergymen are supported at an expense of £4,002 7s. 11d. In 
Guiana they have one mission station. They have none in Melanesia, or the 
islands of the Pacific, in Australia, or the colony of the Cape, which latter 
form the more natural field of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts. 

The reports from various portions of the missionary field are full of promise, 
In Western Africa and in Northern and Southern India, the reports remind us 
of Apostolic days. The spirit manifested by the Society at home is earnest. 
The following is a part of the conclusion of the Report. 

“ But to take advantage of these opportunities MEN are wanted. They have 
been appealed for this day in the fervid language of Missionary Bishops, of 
toiling Missionaries, of the civil functionaries of India, and of the soldiers 
who have won provinces by thesword of war, and now plead with the Church 
of Christ to unsheath the sword of the Spirit, and to achieve a second, a 
holier, and a surer conquest. And the supply adequate to the crisis must be 
looked for from the Universities and from the Clergy The Society’s Institu- 
tion at Islington can train men. But while our Candidates are training, the 
golden opportunity may slip away. If this year is to see twenty men sent to 
China, and ten to Punjab, men ready-prepared are needed. The Committee 
entertain good hope that such a supply might be obtained. They thankfully 
record the fact that the number of Candidates from our Universities has very 
largely increased. From twenty to twenty-five years ago, only one out of 
twenty-five of the English Missionaries sent out during that period was from 
our Universities; the rest were trained at Islington: from fifteen to twenty 
years ago, the proportion had risen to one-fourth of the whole number sent 
out: from ten to fifteen years ago, it was one-third: from five to ten years 
ago, it was one-half: and during the last five years, the number of men from 
the Universities has greatly exceeded the number which our Islington Insti- 
tution has supplied.” 


The above reports of these two Missionary Societies of the Church of Eng- 
land, with their nearly a million and a half of dollars annually poured into 
the Lord’s treasury—with their nearly four thousand living teachers—with 
their thousands and thousands of Communicants—the Church eee 
Society alone numbering over 17,000—with their Churches and Schools an 
Seminaries and Colleges—all this will, we trust, silence forever the cavils of 
the enemy, as it will be sure to cheer the hearts of friends. 
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SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


The amount of funds at command of this Society, during the past year, was 
£44,376, 8s. 4d., or about two hundred and twenty-two thousand dollars. 

It appears by the last return, that the total number of Books and Tracts, 
issued between the audits of April, 1853, and April, 1854, has amounted to 
four millions, two hundred and sixty-two thousand five hundred—namely, 
Bibles, 140,700; New Testaments, 71,300; Prayer Books, 276,000; other 
Books, 1,274,200; Tracts, &e. 2,500,300; Total, 4,262,500. 

This Society has been one of the most efficient iustrumentalities in the Eng- 
lish Church. Codperating heartily and efficiently with the two great Mission- 
ary Societies in every part of the world—they furnishing the men and she the 
weapons in the spiritual conflict. It has published the Prayer Book in sizteen 
different languages, and the Scriptures, or portions of them, in nearly as many. 
Its other publications would form a valuable library, and are classified under 
seventeen heads. The Missionary as well as the Parish Clergyman has thus 
something to his hand on almost every subject. 


INCREASE OF THE ANGLICAN COLONIAL CHURCHES, 


The Colonial Church Chronicle, for February, 1855, gives the following im- 
portant facts: 

“ Wherever a Bishop has been appointed, one to whom is entrusted all that 
portion of apostolic power which God saw to be good for the perpetuation and 

overnment of His Church, there the Clergy have been multiplied, and the 

ospel has been preached more widely, and many who would otherwise have 
remained in unbelief have believed and have been baptized; they have been 
turned from darkness to light, and from the power of Satan unto God. What 
a prodigious impulse . . . . has been given to the Church and to religion in 
the Colonies by planting in them the Episcopal order! Are the working 
clergy (such is the modern phrase for priests and deacons) all that you care 
for? .... Look then at the Colonial Church, and you will discover that 
whereas Bishop Heber in 1824 found fifteen clergymen in the whole of British 
India, two more Bishops having been since introduced into that vast region, 
there are now 227; that whereas in eleven sees, all founded within the last 
twenty-six years, in other parts of the Queen’s colonial dominions, these same 
working clergy amounted to 290 at the date of such foundations, they now 
amount to 665; that in the Diocese of New Zealand, founded in 1841, they 
have increased from 9 to 49; in that of Tasmania, founded in 1842, from 19 to 
57; in that of Fredericton, founded in 1845, from 30 to 55; in that of Cape- 
town, founded in 1847, from 13 to 59; and in that of Melbourne, founded 
the same year, from 3 to 25; the area occupied by the Gospel extended in pro- 
portion; an additional clergyman of course, bespeaking an additional popula- 
tion brought under the Church’s action.” 

The same will be found true in other parts of the Colonial field; in the North 
American Colonies, and in Western and Southern Africa. 


ANOTHER MEETING OF CONVOCATION, 
The Convocation of the Province of Canterbury met February 6th, and 
continued in session three days. The Upper House sat in the Bounty Office, 


the Archbishop presiding. 
The Lower Seon, the attendance of members being very large, was presided 


over by its Prolocutor, Dr. Peacock. 

Very little business was done, except to receive Reports of Committees. 
The Upper House considered at length the subject of alteration of the Prayer 
Book, and the Lower House went for a thorough revision of the Constitution 
of Convocation, but neither House would agree with the other. The debates 
are interesting principally as showing the animus of individuals. With a 
Ministry at Court thoroughly unreliable—with Ecclesiastical Courts sitting at 
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the beck of the State—with the missionary work in the hands of voluntary 
Societies—with a Convocation virtually dead for 150 years and not now fairly 
representing the Church; with the whole subject of Church legislation a new 
business to most of the members—not much of importance could be anticipa- 
ted. On the subject of alterations of the Prayer Book, the following Resolu- 
tions were passed in the Upper, but disapproved in the Lower House: 

“ That in our opinion some modification of the Church’s rules appears desira- 
ble, to enable her to minister to the spiritual necessities of the people of this 
land; and that these modifications may be most perfectly considered in regard 
to her services, and the ministerial agency which she employs. That we con- 
sider that in any alteration of services, it should be a fundamental principle 
that the Book of Common Prayer should be maintained entire and unaltered, 
except so far as shall concern the division of services, and the formation of 
new services by the combination of those now existing, with only such alter- 
ation in the Rubrics and the Psalter, and the Tables of Lessons, as may be 
judged expedient and necessary for those purposes. That no alteration would 
appear to us desirable, which did not ensure the use of the whole order of ser- 
vices, morning and evening, now contained in the Book of Common Prayer, on 
Sundays and holidays.” 

Various important matters, as Clergy Discipline, &e. were laid over for 
future consideration. Not much will or can be done in Convocation, until the 
separate Dioceses take the initiatory step by regular Synodical action and the 
mind of the Church becomes habituated both to the proper subjects and modes 
of ecclesiastical legislation. This has been our experience in the American 
Church. And to this the English Church must eventually come. How it is 
that sensible men are willing to trust the dearest interests of that Church, in 
the hands of Scotch Presbyterians, Irish Papists, and English Radicals, is to us 
an insoluble mystery. What she wants is, more of the Lay elements in her 
legislation where she now has none, and less of it in her judiciary where she 
has nothing else. And yet she adheres to these anomalies, as if they were the 
very foundation stones of the Church itself. 


SYNODAL MOVEMENT IN NEW ZEALAND. 


Bisnor Setwyn has addressed to his Diocese Pastoral Letters, explaining the 
form of Church Constitution proposed for the Diocese. The general principles 
of the Constitution are as follows: 

1. That the Bishops, Clergy, and Laity of New Zealand shall be three dis- 
tinct orders, the consent of all of which shall be necessary to all acts binding 
upon the Church at large. 

2. Subject to the foregoing principle, that each order be at liberty to con- 
duct its delibertions separately, or to unite with the others, at its own discre- 
tion. 

3. That provisionally, till a definition of Church Membership shall have 
been agreed upon by a General Convention, every person shall be deemed a 
member of the Church of England, who shall make a written declaration to 
that effect to the clergyman of his parish or district. 

4. That every adult Church Member, who shall have been duly registered, 
be entitled to vote at the election of lay representatives at the first General 
Convention. 

5. That it shall rest with the General Convention to decide how and by 
whom all patronage shall be exercised; and in what manner all persons holding 
Church offices shall be removable from the same ; and also to fix the amount of 
all salaries, fees, and other allowances. 

6. That it is necessary that the Church body, constituted as above, should 
be legally incorporated ; and that all sites of churches, burial grounds, schools, 
and lands for the endowment of the Church, &c. should be vested in the Gen- 
eral Incorporation. 

7. That in order to maintain the Queen’s Supremacy, and union with the 
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Mother Church, a draft of the Constitution proposed for the Church of New 
Zealand be submitted to Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for the Colonies, and 
to the por ey of Canterbury, through the Metropolitan Bishop of Sydney, 
with a petition that Her Majesty would be graciously pleased to direct the 
necessary steps to be taken, whether by Act of Parliament, or by Royal 
Charter, to secure to our branch of the English Church the liberty, within cer- 
tain limits, of framing laws for its own government. 

8. That neither the doctrines, nor the ritual, of the Church of England, nor 
the authorized version of the Bible, shall in any way be subject to the decision 
of the General Convention. 

9. That the Bishop of New Zealand be requested to embody the above reso- 
lutions in the form of a petition, and to take such steps as may be necessary 
for carrying into effect the wishes of the Memorialists. 

Public meetings were subsequently held at Lyttelton, at which the plan of 
the Constitution was eontent various amendments were carried, restricting 
the right of voting for representatives, or of representing a parish at the Dio- 
cesan Convention, to adult male communicants, who, however, need not be 
residents in the parish they represent; claiming for such Diocesan Convention, 
instead of the General Provincial Synod, the office of deciding on rights of 
patronage, &c. within its limits, and preferring that the sites of churches, &c. 
should be vested in the same body, or even in parochial corporations, accord- 
ing as the Diocesan Convention shall determine in each case. 

A writer in the Clerical Journal, who has seen a report of the debates, says: 

Among the subjects mooted at the New Zealand Conference, the Queen’s 
supremacy was one; and the result of the deliberation was, that, if it were 
not absolutely denied, at least nothing was done to acknowledge it. It seems 
to be looked upon as an open question. One of the speakers (the Rev. H, Ja- 
cobs) asked, ‘“‘ Would any one maintain that what is called the Royal suprem- 
acy is an essential doctrine of the Church? Is it a doctrine of Scripture? It 
would be hard to prove it. Is it of the essence of the universal Church? Then 
where was the Church before the time of Constantine? Is it of the essence of 
the Reformed Church of England? What, then, has become of the Church in 
America since their separation from England? And what would become of 
the Church of England herself, should her Government ever cease to be mon- 
archical? The doctrine of the Royal supremacy may have suited an age when 
the divine right of kings was an article of belief, but is wholly out of place 
when the empire is virtually ruled by a majority of the House of Commons, 
composed of men of all religions, and especially inapplicable to the unendowed, 
unestablished, unprivileged Church in these colonies. The Royal supremacy 
is a sort of lay Papacy which cramps the Church of England, and stands in the 
way of a complete union of the Anglican churches throughout the world.” 
This language is very uncompromising; and it was so far acted upon that, 
whereas the Bishop had introduced into the proposed resolutions concerning 
Church-government in the islands a clause preserving the supremacy of the 
Queen, the meeting came to the resolution to say nothing about it. 


SYNODICAL MOVEMENT AT MELBOURNE. 


The Church of England Messenger, for July, contains the particulars of a 
Diocesan Conference at Melbourne, on June 14th and following days, which 
indicates that the Church there is springing as rapidly into mature strength as 
the colony itself. The conference consisted of the Bishop, the Clergy of thirty 
parishes, and forty-seven Lay-members from those parishes. Their proceedings 
were commenced by divine service in the Cathedral Church, the Holy Com- 
munion being administered, and the Bishop preaching a Sermon on Eph. iv, 
16, in which he pointed out the comparative position of the Church of the 
Colonies and at home. 

The chief matter that occupied the Conference was the consideration of the 
different provisions of a bill prepared by the Attorney-General, ‘for enabling 
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the Bishop, Clergy, and Laity of the United Church of England and Ireland 
in Victoria, to provide for the regulation of the affairs of the said Church.” 
This bill is to be submitted to the Provincial Legislature to obtain the force 
of law, and the object of the previous conference was to secure the concur- 
rence and support of the members of the Church, on whose behalf the act was 
solicited. 

The provisions of the bill were carefully debated, and a committee appointed 
to watch its progress through the house. The bill (1) authorizes the Bishop to 
convene his Clergy and Laity ; (2) gives the acts of such an assembly the force 
of law, (especially to determine all rights of patronage,) but requires the consent 
of a majority of both Clergy and Laity, as well as the assent of the Bishop, to 
carry any measure ; (3) authorizes it to appoint a commission for the trial of 
offending Clergymen; (5) gives the Bishop a veto on patronage, requiring him, 
however, to give a written statement of the reasons which induce him to refuse 
a license; (6) continues the right of appeal from the Diocesan tribunal to 
Metropolitan and Superior Courts; (7) provides against any alteration of the 
formularies of the Church of England by such a Diocesan assembly ; (8) gives 
to all adult male declared members of the Church, in each parish, the right to 
vote for delegates in the Diocesan assembly, but restricts the eligibility as 
delegates to declared communicants; (9) gives future assemblies the power of 
modifying the last-mentioned provision ; (10) orders all acts of the assembly 
to be sent to the Metropolitan, to the Primate of Canterbury, and to the Queen ; 
(11) provides for the occurrence of a future Metropolitan See within the 
province of Victoria; (12) reserves episcopal nominations to the Queen ; 
(13) gives the Diocesan or Provincial assembly power to appoint an Executive 
Council, in imitation, apparently, of the Standing Committees of the American 
Church. 

Thus everywhere throughout the British Colonies, the Church is guarding 
herself against the disaster which befell the Church in the Colonies in this 
country previous to the American Revolution. To the venerable Propagation 
Society we owe an untold debt of gratitude. To the English Church authorities, 
as such, we owe nothing, but mingled feelings of indignation, and sorrow, and 
pity. 

SYNODICAL MOVEMENT IN UPPER CANADA. 


The Synod of the Church in the Diocese of Toronto, met at Toronto on the 
25th of October, and continued in Session three days. A declaration and Con- 
stitution were adopted, giving to the Church an organization similar to our 
own, with two or three important exceptions. The attendance on the part of 
Clergy and Laity was very large, there being about 90 of the former and 120 
of the latter. The following is a part of the Declaration prefixed to the Con- 
stitution as adopted by the Synod: 

“We desire that the Church in this colony shall continue, as it has been, an 
integral portion of the United Church of England and Ireland. 

“ As members of that Church, we recognize the true canon of Holy Scrip- 
ture, as received by that Church, to be the rule and standard of faith: we 
acknowledge the Book of Common Prayer and Sacraments, together with the 
Thirty-Nine Articles of Religion, to be the true and faithful declaration of the 
doctrines contained in Holy Scripture: we maintain the form of Church gov- 
ernment by bishops, priests, and deacons, as scriptural and apostolical ; and we 
declare our firm and unanimous resolution, in dependence on Divine aid, to 
preserve those doctrines and that form of Church government, and to transmit 
them to our posterity. 

“In particular, we uphold the ancient doctrine of our Church, that the 
Queen is rightfully possessed of the chief government or supremacy over all 
persons within her dominions, in all cases, whether ecclesiastical or civil; and 
we desire that such supremacy should continue unimpaired. 

“It is our earnest wish and determination to confine our deliberations and 
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actions to matters of discipline, to the temporalities of the Church, and to such 
regulations of order as may tend to her efficiency and extension ; and we desire 
no control or authority over any but those who are, or shall be, members of 
our own Church.” 

The following are the most noticeable Articles in the Constitution of the 
Synod: 

1 The Synod shall consist of the Bishop of the Diocese; of the Clergy of the 
same licensed to the cure of souls, or holding office in any College or School 
under the jurisdiction of the Bishop, and not under ecclesiastical censure; and 
of Lay-representatives to be elected as hereinafter provided. 

2. The Lay-representatives shall be male communicants of at least one year’s 
standing, of the full age of 21 years, and shall be elected annually at the Easter 
Meetings, held by each minister, having a separate cure of souls; and all Lay- 
men within the cure of 21 years of age or upwards, who shall have declared 
themselves in writing to be “members of the United Church of England and 
Ireland, and to belong to no other religious denomination,” shall have the right 
of voting at the election. 

14. No act or resolution of the Synod shall be valid without the concurrence 
of the Bishop, and of the majority both of the clergy and of the laity present 
and voting at the meeting; but when such act or resolution shall be objected 
to by either of the three estates, a vote shall be taken thereon by separate 
chambers, and if difference still subsists when such vote is co taken, then the 
subject under consideration shall stand over for further consideration to the 
ensuing Synod. 


CONFISCATION OF THE CLERGY RESERVES IN CANADA. 


The Canadian Parliament adjourned on the 18th of December. Among the 
Bills passed was that for the secularization of the Clergy Reserves. The scheme 
consists in setting apart a sufficient fund to pay the stipends of existing incum- 
bents during the remainder of their lives, after which, the whole proceeds, as 
they accrue, will be divided among the municipalities throughout the Province, 
to be appropriated to such purposes as they may severally think best. 

The Radicals pretend that the Conservative members of the Government 
have succeeded in making a better bargain for the churches than they were 
entitled to under the Imperial Act, especially by the commutation clause 
of the Provincial Bill, which enables the Government to commute with the 
churches for the stipends, which may be claimed by the incumbents, and 
to hand over the present value to them en bloc. Altogether the Bill is 
one of the most iniquitous and outrageous acts of robbery which modern 
history records, Puritan and Popish hatred has combined to plunder that 

ure, primitive, Catholic Church of Christ of what sacredly belonged to 

er. hank God her foundations are on the holy hills, and they who now 
laugh and exult in her anticipated downfall will doubtless themselves reap the 
whirlwind. The Venerable Bishop of Toronto published a long and vigorous 
protest, addressed to the Hon. Mr. Morin, Commissioner of the Crown Lands. 

An important resolution has been adopted by the Canadian Parliament. An 
address to the Crown has been carried, on the motion of Mr. Cameron, by more 
than two to one, which, after referring to the late Colonial Act for the confisca- 
tion of the Clergy Reserves, and the declaration inserted in it “ that henceforth 
there should be an entire separation of Church and State in Canada,” and no- 
ticing that Churchmen in that province are under disadvantages felt by no 
other denomination, “inasmuch as they are unable to meet with their Bishops 
and clergy in Synod in their several dioceses, to furm rules and canons for their 
own guidance and governance, as large numbers of them conscientiously be- 
lieve that they are under restrictions from Imperial statutes against the holding 
of such Synods,” and that “they are hensalter required to provide for the 
maintenance of Bishops of their Church, while they are not allowed to have 
any voice in their selection or appointment,” prays that a measure may be in- 
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troduced this session to remove all real or supposed obstructions under any sta- 
tute now in force in Great Britain, preventing the meeting of Synods in the 
province, and to enable the members of the Church there “to proceed here- 
after to the election of their own Bishops.” 


PARLIAMENTARY. 


On Wednesday, Feb. 28th, the Marquis of Blandford moved the second read- 
ing of the “ Episcopal and Capitular Estates Bill,” which was carried by a vote 
of 102 to 66. The great change in the value of Ecclesiastical property, and 
the want of corresponding efforts to provide for the overgrown ee of 
the larger towns who are now growing up aliens from the Church, seem to 
render some movement necessary. An analysis of the minority who voted 
against the second reading of Lord Blandford’s Episcopal and Capitular Estate 
Bill shows—37 Radicals, including 2 Roman Catholics, (Mr. Murrough and Mr. 
Patrick O’Brien,) and 13 Dissenters of different denominations. 5 Whigs and 
29 Conservatives. 

Mr. Heywood, who was so active in carrying the Oxford University Act, last 
oar now proposes a more sweeping measure for throwing open to “ all her 

ajesty’s subjects all rights and privileges in the Universities of England and 
Ireland, excepting such as may be of a strictly ecclesiastical or spiritual na- 
ture.” “ Increase of appetite” is said to “grow by what it feeds on,” and 
certainly hitherto concession to the claims of political Dissent has never failed 
to act as a stimulus to the production of fresh claims of a more wholly unjusti- 
fiable character. 

The same Mr. Heywood has succeeded in introducing, by a majority of 34, 
a Bill allowing marriage with a deceased wife’s sister or niece. 

On the 20th of March, Sir J. Walmsley moved in the House of Commons, 
that the British Museum and National Gallery be opened to the people on Sat- 
urdays. It was negatived by the strong vote of 235 to 48. The debate elicited 
the loose morality of some prominent statesmen, as Lord Stanley and others, 

THE MAYNOOTH GRANT. 

The Parliamentary Commissioners have at last made their Report. 

On the Management and Government of the College of Maynooth, the disci- 
pline and the course of Studies pursued therein, and the effect of the increased 
—_ of Parliament of 1845,’—in two “ Blue Books” of nearly 300 pages 
each. 

The Commissioners were Earl Harrowsy, Baron Pigott, Dr. Lonerietp, Dr. 
Twiss and James O’Ferratt. They held forty meetings,—conducted the exam- 
ination partly by written queries and beni by oral examination. Besides 
the President, Vice President, Professors and Officers,—the visitors, trustees 
and prelates,—a number of priests, educated at Maynooth, but who are now 
Protestant clergymen, were examined. 

The report gives a history of the College, from its foundation in ’94, when it 
opened with fifty students, and an endowment by the Irish Parliament of 
£8000 a year,—with ten professors, and salaries humble as the grant was small, 
—to the present time, when it has seventeen professors or other officers, suita- 
bly endowed, from a grant of £26,300,—for students, numbering 500,—besides 
the “ Dunboyne Establishment,” for twenty of the more advanced students, 
who get three years’ additional instruction. 

In regard to the teaching of the College, the report states that many of the 
text-books are unsuited to the institution of these countries,—and recommends 
that a new set be prepared; and thus concludes on the general objects of the 
inquiry. 

They say we should however, be doing injustice to the college if we fail to 
report, as the general result of the whole evidence before us, that we see no 
reason to believe, that there has been any disloyalty in the teaching of the 
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college, or any disposition to impair the obligations of in unreserved allegi- 
ance to your Majesty. 

They fully admit that in Maynooth, as in all Roman Catholic colleges for the 
education of ecclesiastics, a portion of the course of moral theology is occu- 
pied with the discussion in more or less detail, of sins against chastity, and that 
the discussion of such subjects, is by the avowal of their most eminent authors, 
by no means devoid of danger to the mind and character of the students. 


On 29th of March, Sir W. Clay moved for leave to bring in a Bill for the 
abolition of Church-rates, which was carried by a vote of 155 to 76. The fol- 
lowing is a copy of the bill: 

“ Whereas church-rates have for some years ceased to be made or collected in 
many parishes, by reason of the opposition thereto, and in many other par- 
ishes where church-rates have been made the levying thereof has given rise to 
litigation and = pee and whereas it is oopelient that the power to make 
church-rates shall be abolished ; be it therefore enacted by the Queen’s most 
excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the Lords spiritual 
and temporal, and Commons, in this present Parliament assembled, and by the 
authority of the same, as follows:—Sect. 1. From and after the passing of this 
Act, no church-rate shall be made or levied in any parish in England and 
Wales. Sect. 2. Provided always, that in any parish where a sum of money 
has before the passing of this Act been legally borrowed under the provisions 
of any Act of Parliament on the security of church-rates to be made and levied 
in such parish, such rates may still be made and levied under the provisions and 
for the purpose of such Act, but not otherwise, until such sum so borrowed 
shall have hen liquidated. Sect. 3. This Act shall not extend to Scotland or 
Ireland. Sec. 4. This Act may be cited as “The Church-rate abolition Act, 
1855.” 


The following is a list of measures now pending in the British legislature: 

1. The National Education (England) Three Bills—one by Sir J. Packington, 
another by Lord John Russell, a third by Milner Gibson. 

. National Education for Scotland, by the Lord Advocate. 

. A bill for the repeal of the Newspaper Stamp Tax. 

. A bill for the reform of Cambridge University. 

. A bill for the Abolition of Ecclesiastical Courts, (England and Ireland.) 

. A bill for the Abolition of Church Rates, by Sir W. Clay. 

. A bill to legalize marriage with a deceased wife's sister or niece. 

. A bill to increase the powers of Charitable Trusts Commission. (A com- 
mission established to superintend the management of public charities.) 

The principle of all these measures have the support of the government. Six 
of the eight measures are introduced by it; the other two have obtained ma- 
jorities in the commons. Should they pass the Lower House they will doubt- 
less be thrown out in the House of Lords. 


DTH or > OO bo 


THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT AND ITS CONNECTION WITH IDOLATRY. 


A little work has recently been published in Ceylon, giving A brief Account 
of the Origin and Nature of the Connection between the British Government and 
the Idolatrous Systems of Keligion prevalent in the Island of Ceylon, and of the 
extent to which that connection still exists. By Barcrort Boake, b. A. Colombo, 
Printed at the Ceylon Times office. 

In 1815 the last King of Kandy, Rajah Wikreme Rajah Sinha, ceased to reign, 
and the whole island became British territory. A public instrument or treaty 
was drawn up on this occasion, setting forth the nature and extent of the Brit- 
ish sovereignty, and which was unanimously agreed to by the chiefs and other 
representatives of the nation. In this document there is the following para- 
graph with respect to the religion of the natives :—“ The religion of Boodho, 
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nee by the chiefs and inhabitants of these provinces, is declared invio- 
able, and its rites, ministers, and places of worship are to be maintained and 
protected. ” This, coming to the ears of religious persons, excited some rather 
strong anitaadversion, and, accordingly, Lord Bathurst, then Secretary for the 
Colonies, noticed it in his despatch to the Governor, Sir R. Brownrigg. The 
latter, in his reply, stated that the paragraph in question “never had greater 
latitude of acceptation in his mind than that the Budha religion should not be 
abolished or obstructed.” 

Mr. Boake, however, shows that from that time to the present in religious 
matters, the course of the Government has been not merely one of toleration, 
but of “downright active encouragement and support of idolatry.” The wri- 
ter proves this but too plainly from official and other documents, The priests 
of Boodho have received their appointments from the British Government. 
They knew that this gives them a great additional consideration in the eyes of 
their countrymen. The efforts of our missionaries are paralyzed by such an 
encouragement of idolatry, which is thus perpetuated among the people. Fur- 
ther, the tooth of Boodho is exibited to them as a sacred relic, with all the 
wd and ceremony so well calculated to make an impression upon them; and 

ritish officials have even made presents to the heathen temples, 

But worse remains behind. Mr. Boake informs us that a zealous English 
clergyman, no less a personage than the Archdeacon of Colombo, the late Ven- 
erable Mr. Bailey, addressed a series of letters to the Ceylon Times, complaining 
of this encouragement of idolatry. Against his hardihood in doing so the Gov- 
ernor, Sir G. Anderson, protested to his Bishop; and the latter, we are sorry 
to say, expressed himself in the following terms with respect to his Archdea- 
con: “I deeply grieve that any of my clergy, and more especially one in the 
vena which you occupy, should have so justly subjected himself to the de- 

iberate and grave censure of those who, by God’s providence, are entrusted 
with the responsibility and authority of government in this colony.” We 
shall only add that so deep was the offense given by this Christian clergyman 
to the Bis shop and Governor, that although he had labored for more than 
twenty years in the colony, he was called upon to resign his functions, and 
retire upon the pension allowed by Government. He accordingly quitted the 
colony for England, with the intention of making his case known at the Colo- 
nial Office, where the matter had been evidently misrepresented. ‘The re- 
mainder of this sad tale,” says Mr. Boake, “ is soon told. Archdeacon Bailey 
arrived in London in the beginning of winter, with a body weakened both b 
age and by a residence of nearly one-and-twenty years in the tropics, and with 
a mind smarting under a sense of grievous wrong. Even before he landed on 
the shores of his native land, his health, never very strong, had given way; 
and, before he had time to present himself at the Colonial Office, or to take any 
other oe in furtherance of the object which he had in view, he was utterly 
prostrated by disease, and continued in a state of great and almost incessant 
physical suffering until June 25th, 1853, when he breathed his last.” 


DEATH OF REV. DR. ROUTH, PRESIDENT OF MAGDALEN COLLEGE, 
OXFORD. 


The Rev. Martin Josern Rovutn, D. D., died at Oxford on the 22d of Decem- 
ber, in the one hundredth year of his age. The English papers give a full account 
of his life and labors. The London Uhronicle has the following : 

“In Dr. Routh we have lost the last link which bound the English Church 
of the present day, in her magnificent revival of faith and practice, with the 
old glories of her earlier divines, His life extended at one span from the days 
of men, with whom he conversed in his youth, who had personally known 
Bull, Kerr, and Beveridge—men who had themselves seen the Convocation of 
Canterbury close in turmoil and confusion—to these our times of its harmo- 
nious and necessary revival. One act of his deserves especial commemoration 
in our columns. We have always looked with a peculiar interest on the pro- 
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gress of the vigorous young Church of the United States, with its more than 
thirty Bishops. Of that American Church, Dr. Routh was in one sense the 
origin. Dr. Roath it was who, seventy years ago, induced Samuel Seabury to 
seek Episcopal consecration from the hands of the then despised and persecuted 
Scotch Church. From that acorn has grown the stately oak. While we remem- 
ber that his loss creates a blank in the English Church, it is in Oxford that it 
will be chiefly felt. Although removed by age, as well as taste, from the ordinary 
routine of University government, Oxford knew that, in the mild wisdom of 
its Leelius, it always had an authority to fall back upon, venerable in its sage 
and ripe experience, and always available in the time of difficulty. Men took 
counsel of Dr. Routh as of an oracle of God; and the advice was always 
sound, and the judgment reliable. To many residents in Oxford he was 
unknown by sight, but all felt the moral influence of his presence. To the 
active spirits of the University, and to those who have of late years directed its 
studies, and witnessed or originated the great revival of theological studies, 
and the recurrence to the pure fountains of Christian antiquity—which are 
the historical characteristics of the Oxford of the last twenty years—the 
personal intercourse of Dr. Routh, his stores of erudition, his ponderous learn- 
ing, his extent and accuracy of information, and his suavity of instruction, 
were always open. To the very last he preserved his faculties, his powers, 
and his free kindness of demeanor. To strangers he was invariably courteous, 
and to the youngest he was accessible. His very appearance was instructive, 
and an interview with the President of Magdalen was an event to even the 
most distinguished man of letters. That grave and solemn presence, that 
austere and refined courtesy, the invariable pomp of full academic costume, 
the inexhaustable library, the copiousness of qustetion and illustration, the 
immense range of knowledge—all recalled the presence of the past. It seemed 
rather a communication with some mysterious and weird impersonation of 
learning, human and divine, than a morning’s talk with a living man. His 
personal appearance, which none can forget, his bright intelligent eye, his 
spare and stooping form, those gray and massive temples, the white and shagg 
eyebrows, the bending frame alive with intelligence, the weighty folios whic 
he scarcely ever quitted—these things are well recalled in an okies set of 
sketches, executed—stealthily, as it is said—by a German artist a few years 
ago, and they will serve to recall to his contemporaries the venerable President 
of Magdalen, But his memory is a possession which Oxford and the Church of 
England will not willingly let die, and his place will never be filled up.” 


DEATH OF LOCKHART. 


English papers contain the intelligence that John Gibson Lockhart, the 
eminent Scottish author, died of paralysis, at Abbotsford, on the evening of 
November 25th. Mr. Lockhart was the son of a Scottish clergyman, and was 
born at Glasgow in 1792. He was educated for the bar, but early turned his 
attention to literature. 

His first efforts were in Blackwood’s Magazine, in 1817, the famous “ Chaldee 
Manuscript” being in part his work. “ Peter’s Letters to his Kinsfolk” was 
another of his famous contributions to the magazine, and many other cele- 
brated papers were the joint work of himself and Professor Wilson. His 
writings brought him into an intimacy with Walter Scott, which resulted in 
his marriage to the great novelist’s daughter, Charlotte Sophia Scott, in 1820. 

From this time his writings were numerous, and in 1824 Re became the editor 


of the Quarterly Review, which position he held until a year ago, when failing 
health compelled him to resign it. His most noted books are the “ Ancient 
Spanish Ballads” and the Life of Walter Scott. He has successively tried his 
hand at poetry, history, biography, fiction and criticism, and never without 
considerable success, 

His satisfactory conduct of the Quarterly Review, through the long period of 
twenty seven years, is abundant proof of his tact and ability. Mrs. Lockhart 
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died in 1837, and we believe his children are all deceased. It is understood 
that he has written an autobiography, embodying the literary history of his 
own times, which will probably be published. It cannot fail to be interesting. 


MISS MARY RUSSEL MITFORD, 


Author of “Our Village,” &c., died on the 10th January, at her home in 
Shallowfield, England. Her works have been chiefly pictures of home rural 
life, possessing a charm of fidelity to nature, and covered with the soft hues of 
a warm and sunny spirit, which insensibly took captive the sympathies and 
admiration of the reader. She was loved as a sister by Mrs. Hemans and Mrs. 
Browning, and in the list of her friends were Talfourd, De Quincy, Wilson, 
Wordsworth, and other distinguished contemporary authors, Miss Mitford 
was beautiful in person as well as in mind, and i manner was full of winning 
gentleness and kindness. 


The Vey. Jvutivs Cuartes Hare, Archdeacon of Lewes, died recently at 
the age of 59 years. He was aman of mark—somewhat of the Bunsen School. 
He is known as the author of the “ Life of Sterling,” as the defender of Cole- 
ridge against De Quincy, as the author of ‘* Guesses at Truth,” &c., &c. Among 
his principal theological productions are The Victory of Faith, (1840,) a course 
of sermons preached before the University of Cambridge; Zhe Mission of the 
Comforter, (1846,) in two volumes, which was also a course of sermons before 
the University of Cambridge; and Zhe Contest with Rome, (1852.) 


DEATH OF JOHN KITTO, DPD. D. 


The death of this eminent Biblical scholar, took place at Cannstatt, near 
Stuttgard, Germany, on the 25th of November. The pee works of Dr. 
Kitto—he was not a Rev., although a D. D.—were, Pictorial Con:mentary on 
the Bible, quarto, four volumes; Biblical and Physical History of Palestine, 
large 8vo., two volumes; Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature, 8vo., two volumes ; 
Daily Bible Illustrations, 12mo., eight volumes; The Land of Promise, 12mo. ; 
The Lost Senses. He was also the originator and for some years the editor of 
the “ Journal of Sacred Literature.” 


Sie Rosert Harry Inexis died on the 5th May, at his house in Bedford Square. 
He was born 12th January, 1786, the only son of Sir Hugh Inglis, Chairman of 
the East India Company, on whom a baronetcy was conferred 6th June, 1801. 
He completed his education at Christ Church, Oxford, and was called to the bar 
in 1818. He entered Parliament in 1824, as member for Dundalk, and sat sub- 
sequently from 1826 to 1828 as representative for Ripon. In 1828 he was 
eleeted by the University of Oxford, and continued to sit for that constituency 
until his recent and final retirement from Parliament. 

There he was the successor of the late Sir Robert Peel, who resigned his seat 
to test the feelings ofthe Sgpmenear | on the “ Catholic” question; and the sub- 
ject of this notice was the successful candidate against that great statesman. 

e was a warm supporter of charitable and educational institutions, particu- 
larly those relating tothe Church, and held the honorary distinctions of D. C.L., 
F.R.S., and F.8 

He had no issue, the baronetcy is consequently extinct. 

There is a passage in the letters of Mrs. Grant, of Laggan, descriptive of Sir 
Robert Inglis when a young man, that deserves quotation. It was true at the 
time, and it was true to the last : 

“There came a young couple here this winter (Mrs. Grant is writing in 1812) 
who have been three or four years married, but have no family. The gentle- 
man is Mr. R. H. Inglis, the son of Sir Hugh Inglis, the India Bicesten. He is 
pious, learned and elegant, with all that is pleasing and engaging in a youn 
man—and all that is respectable and ctianihe in an old one. His young wi 
is lively, sensible, and accomplished, without display or ostentation, which so 

22 
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utterly spoils the enjoyment of all those good things. We met them at Bishop 
Sandford’s, and our acquaintance has since gone on, with much satisfaction on 
both sides. People say Mr. Inglis is the living representation of Sir Charles 
Grandison. I think he is, indeed, very much the character of male excellence 
which Richardson wished to draw.” 

The favorite contemporary English author of Sir Robert Inglis was his old 
friend Southey. 

Three honorary situations are vacant by the death of Sir Robert Inglis— 
that of a trustee of the British Museum, of a vice-president of the Society of 
Antiquaries, and of Antiquary to the Royal Academy of Arts. His successor as 
vice-president of the Antiquaries will be, it is said, either Mr. John Bruce or 
the Rev. Joseph Hunter. As Antiquary to the Royal Academy he succeeded 
Sir Walter Scott, and will probably be succeeded by Mr. Layard or Lord Stan- 


hope. 

The name of the deceased will long be remembered in connection with the 
institutions of this empire, whether as a member of Parliament, a champion of 
Church and State, or as a supporter of the benevolent institutions of the 
country. 


SCOTTISH CHURCH. 


We take the following from the Scottish Ecclesiastical Journal : 


Aber- Edin- Glas- St. An- 

deen, burgh. Argyll. Brechin. gow. Moray. drews, Total. 
Churches and Chapels, 1851, 23 18 13 13 25 12 23 127 
Churches and Chapels, 1854, 25 21 14 13 32 16 26 147 
Churches and Chapels, 1855, 25 22 15 13 84 16 25* 150* 


Clergy, 1851, 24 22 9 16 24 10 25 180 
Clergy, 1854, 29 24 12 15 31 16 80 157 
Clergy, 1855, 26 25 16 15 33 16 26* 157* 
Parsonages, 1851, 14 3 5 . 2 2 5 38 
Parsonages, 1854, 17 4 5 7 5 4 6 48 
Parsonages, 1855, 17 4 5 7 5 4 5* 47* 
Schools, 1851, 7 9 6 12 13 3 q 57 
Schools, 1854, 12 17 7 16 22 7 9 90 
Schools, 1855, 17 18 7 20 22 8 12 104 
Daily Services, 1854, 10 3 1 5 6 5 38 38 
Daily Services, 1855, 10 3 1 5 4 3 9* 35* 


Eight Deacons have been advanced to the Priesthood, and two candidates 
for Holy Orders have been ordained Deacons. The whole, with one exception, 
received their training at Trinity College, Glenalmond. 

Siz new Churches have been consecrated, viz, one in each of the Dioceses of 
Aberdeen, Edinburgh, Argyll, Brechin, Glasgow and Moray. And in addition 
to these, five new Churches have been opened, or Missions formed in places 
previously unoccupied, viz, one in each of the Dioceses of Edinburgh and Argyll, 
two in Glasgow, and one in St. Andrews. 

With regard to Confirmations, 216 persons have received the Rite in the 
Diocese of Aberdeen, 181 in Edinburgh, 12 in Argyll, 172 in Glasgow, 12 in 
Moray, and 28 in St. Andrews; making a total of 621; but we are conscious 
that this number is incomplete, (though to what extent we are unable to say,) 
owing to returns not being in all instances transmitted to us. 


In the Diocese of Aberdeen, the Scotch Communion Office is used in 19 
Churches, and the English in 5. In Edinburgh, the Hnglish is used in 16 





* Exclusive of Trinity College, Glenalmond, which in 1854 was included in 
the Diocese of St. Andrews, and contains 5 Clergy and 2 Parsonages, with 
Daily Service. 
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Churches, and the Scotch in 1. In Argyll, the English is used in 12, and the 
Scotch in 2. In Brechin, the English is used in 7, and the Scotch in 6. In 
Glasgow, the English is used in 26, and the Scotch in 2. In Moray, the English 
is used in 11, and the Scotch in 8. In St. Andrews, the Scotch is used in 11, 
and the English in 10. 

Still greater diversity prevails as to the times and frequency of the Holy 
Communion, In some Churches it is celebrated on every Sunday, every 
Festival, and, in one Church, on every Tuesday and Thursday. In other 
Churches it is celebrated only three or four times in the whole year. 

There are sad defects somewhere in the Scotch Church. 


ITALY AND THE TEMPORAL SUPREMACY OF THE POPE. 


In Sardinia, the Piedmontese Government is attempting one of those sweep- 
ing measures of Church Reform, or revolution, which in some other countries 
have been effected by the force of great pee convulsions, or at the cost of a 
total rupture with the See of Rome. It includes the suppression of ail mo- 
nastic establishments,except those devoted to — works of piety and charity, 
which are to be subjected to civil control, and a partial re-distribution of the 
revenues of the clergy. The property of the monasteries, after providing a 
slender subsistence for their inmates, is to go towards the augmentation of 
poor livings. The Bill has passed the Chamber of Deputies by the vote of 117 
to 36. 


The need there is of some such reform may be seen from the following state- 
ment: 

“In the Sardinian States there are seventy-one religious orders, divided into 
604 houses or families, composed of 8,563 individuals. Their fortune may be 
estimated at little short of forty-five millions of francs, with a revenue of two 
millions and a half. The Sardinian Minister, constantly avoiding extremes, sup- 
presses by his bill all the religious communities, except those whose vocation it 
is to preach, to instruct, and to tend the sick. The members of the others he 
indemnifies with pensions wr between 250 and 800 francs per annum. 

“ The second part of the bill affects the property of the Church, which it is 
eves to divide among the clergy themselves, but in a manner more con- 
ormable to the requirements of public worship. The so-called domain of the 
Church represents a capital of nearly four hundred millions, for the Church has 
an ascertained revenue of seventeen millions and upwards. 

“There are in Piedmont 7 Archbishops and 34 Bishops, with a collective in- 
come of 1,400,000f., being double what used to maintain all the Bishops of the 
French empire. There are 41 chapters, with 860 canons or prebendaries at- 
tached to the bishoprics ; 75 simple chapters, with 470 canons; 1,100 livings 
for the canons ; 55 seminaries; and lastly, 4,247 eo nearly 2,500 of which 
are subsidized by the Government with a supp ement called ‘congrua.’ The 
Sardinian Government has voluntarily given the Court of Rome to understand 
that it is requisite to find a remedy for reducing the disproportion that exists 
between the endowments of the bishops and those of the curates as well as the 
inferior clergy in general. The Archbishop of Turin has an income of 120,000f. ; 
he of Novara, 105,000f. ; of Verceil, 95,000f. ; of Oristan and Sardinia, of more 
than 100,000f And, as a set off to this wealth, we have 2,500 curates, not one 
of whom has so much as 800f. a year. The following statistical account will 
illustrate this latter point more in detail. There are 2,500 curates, with in- 
comes of 475f., and a supplementary allowance of 350f. Then there are 468 
curates that have less than 1,000f. each; 403 who have from 1,000f. to 2,000f. ; 
210 with incomes ranging between 2,000f. and 3,000f. ; 192 between 3,000f. and 
6,000f. ; and 19 between 6,000f. and 10,000f. There are only seven rich ones— 
that is to say, with incomes of more than 10,000f. 

“The property of the religious orders is estimated at the enormous sum of 
45,000,000£, with an annual revenue of 2,500,000f.” 

This movement has led to a fresh exhibition of Popery. We have before us 
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an address delivered by Pius IX, in the Secret Consistory held on January 234, 
on the subject of the contemplated sale of Church property by the Piedmontese 
Government. This address contains the following passage : 

* * * “Words fail us to express our grief at such criminal and almost 
incredible acts against the Church and against the inviolable supremacy of theHoly 
See in that Sagtben * ® We reprove and condemn not only all the decrees 
already issued by that Government to the detriment of the rights and authority 
of religion, of the church, and of the Holy See, but likewise the bill lately pro- 
posed, and we declare all these acts to be entirely worthless and invalid.” 

In the language of a contemporary “ nothing is more common than to hear re- 
spectable Roman Catholics deny that the Pope makes any claim to temporal 
power ;—and yet what is such a denial worth in face of the fact that he as- 
sumes the right to overrule the civil decrees and enactments of foreign states? 
His language to Sardinia is, ‘ We declare all these acts to be entirely worthless and 
invalid.’ These are the identical words. If he can thus invalidate legislation, 
he can, by the use of his dispensing power, do away with all obligation to obey 
it, and thus directly control the civil conduct of all who acknowledge his su- 
premacy. What matters it whether that supremacy be called temporal or spi- 
ritual so long as it has this practical, political effect? It is time that this mat- 
ter should be definitely understood.” 

In respect to Sarpinia we have no confidence in the new movement. Popery 
may be cast offas an outrage, but the people, we fear, must go through the pro- 
cess of Voltaireism, of infidelity and all its horrors, before they can come back 
to pure Christianity. 


THE NEW ROMISH ARTICLE OF FAITH. 


On the 10th of December last, the doctrine of the “ InacuLate Conception 
or THE Virgin Mary” was pronounced by the Pope an Article of Faith neces- 
sary to salvation. The words of the decree are— 

“ It is adogma of the faith, that the most Blessed Virgin Mary, from the first 


instant of her conception, by a singular privilege and grace of Gon, in virtue of 


the merits of Jesus Curist, the Saviour of mankind, was preserved perfectly free 
from all stain of original sin.” 

We had proposed to show the novelty, the falsity, the heresy, and the mis- 
chievous tendency of this new dogma, all which can be made most clearly to 
appear. But the subject has been so ably and fully discussed elsewhere, that 
we postpone its examination for the present, promising, however, to take it up, 
by. and by, in another connection. 

The Univers (Paris) says: “ The number of votes was 576, including proxies. 
Of these, 540 pronoun by acclamation for the new dogma ; 32 voices ques- 
tioned the appropriateness of such a discussion just now ; while only 4 votes 

rotested both against the new dogma, and against the right of the Holy See to 

eeide a question of that importance without a regular council. Of these 4 
votes, 2, it is rumored, are contributed by French prelates—namely, M. Olivier, 
Bishop of Evreux, and the other the Archbishop of Paris himself.” 

On this whole subject an English writer well says: “To require the nine- 
teenth century to believe, and that as a truth necessary to salvation, a fact 
utterly and avowedly unknown to the Apostles, the early Fathers of the Church, 
the Popes, the Martyrs, and the whole calendar of Saints, and that upon no 
better evidence than the opinion of the Pope and a number of Bishops, is reall 
a stretch of presumption of which we could not have believed even the Chure 
of Rome to have been capable. She is not content with holding in her hands 
the Book of Revelation, which she claims to interpret at her will, and to add 
to from the resources of tradition ; she is now inventing and improvising new 
facts, and requiring them to be received by her votaries without the slightest 
attempts at demonstration. If this claim of the Pope be admitted, he may as 
well cancel the whole Bible, and leave the doctrines 7 Christianity to be taught 


anew at his pleasure. No fact is so well established, no conclusion so logical 
and absolute, that he cannot at his will overthrow it.” 
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JESUITS IN NAPLES. 


A curious quarrel has lately broken out between the Neapolitan Government 
and the Jesuits in that kingdom. It appears that the latter had been in the 
habit of teaching that the Pope was superior to all the other sovereigns of the 
earth, and the former has, for some unexplained reason, quite recently thought 

roper to regard this not | novel doctrine among Roman Catholics, as 
ighly revolutionary in its tendency. The consequence was, that M. Mazza, 
the Director of Police, sent fr Padre Giuseppe, the chief of the Jesuits, the 
other day, and told him that they must discontinue this practice, and should 
recollect that in 1848 they were sent out of the country in carriages; ‘ but if 
these things continue,” said the worthy minister, “the Government will kick 
ou out of the kingdom.” “ Noi vi cacceremo a calci,” were the precise words. 

e reverend father, much distressed at the result of this interview, hastened 
back to his convent, and lost no time in compiling the following protest, which 
was published at Naples a day or two after: 

“To his Royal Majesty Ferdinand II, of the Kingdom of the Two Cicilies. 
“Sacred Royal Majesty, 

“Sire,—With much surprise we have heard our sentiments doubted regard- 
ing absolute monarchy ; we therefore think it necessary humbly to submit our 
views in the present page. 

“Majesty, we not only in olden time, but also recently on our reéstablish- 
ment in 1821, until the present day, have always inculcated respect, love, and 
devotion for the King our Lord, for his Government, and for the form of the 
same—that is, absolute monarchy. 

“ This we have done, not only from conviction, but also because the Doctors 
of the Company, who are Francesco Suarez, the Cardinal Ballarmine, and many 
other theologians and publicists of the same have publicly taught absolute 
monarchy to be the best form of government. 

“This we have done because the internal economy of the Company is mon- 
archical, and therefore we are by maxim and by education devoted to absolute 
monarchy, in which Catholicism, by the wisdom and zeal of a pious King, can 
alone have secure defense and prosperity. 

« ” 7 Sa * * * - = 

“The present page is signed by me, by my Fathers, Councillors, (Padri Con- 
sultori,) and by all others present, in the short time there has been for collect- 
ing their signatures; and if your Majesty desires the signatures of all the 
Jesuits of this province of Naples, they can rp be obtained. In so much, 
we who sign are full guarantee for their devotion by all proof to the absolute 
monarchy. 

“ Grusepre Maria Parapii, 
“ Della Compagnia di Gesu Provinciale, 
(And 28 others.) 
“ Collegio del Gesu Nuovo, Napoli, Nov. 21, 1854.” 


CONVERSIONS IN IRELAND. 


The Rev. Dr. Armstrong, whose labors among the Romanists have been so 
effective, recently states that forty six persons renounced the errors of Popery 
in St. Paul’s, Bermondsey, since the last published return of July last year. 
Several of them were of the better class. Six of them had been perverts, and 
several more such are under instruction preparatory to taking the same step. 

The Dublin Warden newspaper states, we doubt not, a most important fact 
as follows: 

Although the numerical accessions to Protestantism, won by their judicious 
exertions in Connaught especially, and generally throughout all Ireland, have 
been so large and so striking as to extract from the Romish priests and their 
organs, bitter and favapounstilie admissions of the formidable scale and the vast 
success of the society’s operations ; yet there are other evidences of their effi- 
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ciency, less tangible, it is true, but in our minds still more satisfactory and 
pregnant with promise. In the Roman Catholic mind is observed a growing 
independence and reasonableness, which will neither submit blindly to the 

idance and tyranny of the priest, nor reject unheard the reasoning of relig- 
lous opponents. On the contrary, where the peasantry used sullenly to avoid 
or bitterly to resent every attempt to draw them into religious conversation, 
the rule is now reversed, and the same peasantry listen with interest to the 
missionaries, and even invite discussion. 

Another fact of some interest relates to the famous Mr. Lucas, the Editor of 
the Dublin Tablet. The Romish Bishops having publicly forbidden the 
priests from mingling in oe matters, Mr. Lucas after venting his rage and 
spite at the Bishops in the Tablet, started for head-quarters to put the pope 

ht on the subject. He returned quite crest-fallen, having learned a lesson 
which he will probably not soon forget—that the Archbishop of Dublin and 
the Bishop of Ossory are supposed to understand Irish affairs almost as well 
as Mr. Lucas. Mr. Lucas was formally a Quaker; as Mr. Brownson, his Ameri- 
can complice, was a transcendental deist. 


FRANCE, 


A Masver-stroxe or Portcy.—Napoleon III—or Napoleon the Little, as 
his now fawning sycophants used to call him—wants money, (500 millions of 
francs.) Instead of becoming a servile borrower to such lenders as the Roths- 
childs and the Lefevres, as a correspondent to one of our contemporaries says, 
“at one stroke he emancipated himself from finance ministers, bankers, specu- 
lators, and schemers; dictated, himself, the price at which he would borrow 
money for the public service, and with a wisdom and a sagacity that cannot be 
too much praised, decreed that instead of a bidding for the whole lot as for- 
merly by a monopolid or a confraternity, the proposals of the people, who, in 
any case, become ultimately the proprietors of loans, should be accepted for 

rtions of it not exceeding 500 francs (100 dollars) of rente, and were so small 
in amount as 10 frances, (2 dollars of rente.) Was this master-stroke of finance 
allf No. You perceive at once that as in the costly improvements of the city 
of Paris, state policy entered into his plan far more than was obvious. ‘Every 
small holder of public securities is interested in maintaining the public insti- 
tutions’ through the Emperor, ‘ particularly if he become the volunteer creditor 
of the State.’ 

“The result surpassed the Emperor’s anticipation. Not merely 500 millions 
of francs were subscribed for in sums of 500 francs of rente, and below ‘hat 
amount, but 50 per cent. more, and henceforward the loan contractor’s occupa- 
tion is gone. 


Gatutcanism Not Extinct.—M. Clausel de Montals, formerly Bishop of Char- 
tres, who a short time since resigned his ministerial functions at the age of 
nearly ninety years, has just issued a pamphlet, in favor of the Gallican Church, 
under this title: “ A Glance at the Constitution of the Catholic Religion, and 
the present state of that religion in our France.” 

Towards the close of his pamphlet, M. Clausel de Montals assumes a tone 
really threatening, when complaining of the considerable change that is just 
taking place in the books employed in France for the instruction of the young 
clergy. He says: “The whole system of instruction in the sacred schools of 
our France is overturned. In our seminaries has been introduced a theology 
where all the ultramontane principles are maintained, and which a hand, au- 
thorized by I know not whom, has sent into these schools. The superiors of 
these houses trembled, but adopted these books notwithstanding their extreme 
repugnance. What! the Church of France, that has been admired ir the 
whole universe, during a long series of centuries, for her great science, for her 
orthodoxy, for the genius of several great men, who defended religion with 
superior logic, and an eloquence never surpassed in any nation, this same 
Church is obliged to reject all the books which elevated and irreproachable 
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talents have produced in the midst of her; she must tear them to pieces, and 
hasten to withdraw her children from these poisoned schools! This course of 
things cannot last; and this outrage never attempted on a Christian Church, 
will be spared us. The instruction acknowledged by a whole nation must nee- 
essarily represent its character. The consequence is, that if the liberties of 
our Church are taken away from us, the character of our France, or of the 
religious part of the kingdom, will be altered and destroyed. 1 say it will be 
a disaster, and that there is reason to reflect seriously un a novelty inspired by 
too rash a zeal.” 


SPAIN. 


Exrvutsion or Jesuits rrom Spatn.—The government has ordered the Jesuita, 
80 in number, who are established at Loyela, in the Basque Provinces, to pro- 
ceed immediately to Majorca. They, however, refuse to obey on the pretext 
that nothing is prepared for such a journey. If they resist, they will be ex- 
pelled by force, a all the ministers will approve of such a measure. The 
reason of their expulsion is, that they have made themselves the most active 
agents in Carlist conspiracies. 


On the 20th of April the Cortes adopted the 2d and 3d articles of the bill 
for the sale of Church property; this important bill has been signed by the 
Queen. The value of the property is two or three hundred millions of doilars. 


DEATH OF THE CZAR. 


Nicuoras I, Emperor of Russia, died suddenly of apoplexy, at St. Peters- 
burgh, on the 2nd of March last. From several sources we glean the fol- 
lowing : 

Ths deceased Autocrat ascended the throne as Nicholas I, Emperor of all 
the Russias, and King of Poland. He was born on the 6th July, 1796, and was 
therefore in the fifty-ninth year of his age. He married on the 17th July, 
1817, Charlotte, now Alexandra, sister to the King of Prussia, who was born 
on the 15th July, 1798. By this marriage Nicholas leaves six children—namely, 
Alexander, Maria, Olga, Constantine, Nicholas and Michael. Alexander Cesare- 
witsch, the Hereditary Grand Duke, who succeeds to the throne, was born 
August 18, 1819, and married, April 28, 1841, Maria, daughter of Lewis II, 
Grand Duke of Hesse, by whom he has a son, Nicholas, born Sept. 5, 1843, 
and several other children. 

The remaining sons of the Emperor Nicholas were born after the Princesses 
Maria and Olga, as we have shown, viz: Constantine, born Sept. 21, 1827; 
Nicholas, August 8, 1831; and Michael, Oct. 25, 1832. The present Emperor is 
in his 36th year. 

Nicholas Paulovitch, Emperor of Russia, now dead, was the ninth child of 
the Emperor Paul, by his second marriage with Maria Feodorowna of Wurtem- 
burg, and was born on the 25th of June, 1796, at Gatshina, near St. Peters- 
burg. Imperial historians call him the fifteenth sovereign of the House of 
Romanoff who has ruled in Russia, Others call him the eighth sovereign of the 
Holstein Gotorp dynasty, which is of German descent. At the time of his 
birth, and for years’afterwards, there was little sign of the high destiny which 
awaited him. Two elder brothers, the Grand Duke Alexander and the Grand 
Duke Constantine, were immediately between him and the throne, and pros- 

ectively were their issue, which might cut him off from it forever. He was 
our years old when his father, Paul, ascended the throne. He, with his 
younger brother, Michael, received his education under the immediate superin- 
tendence of his mother. The first event of his youth which stamped itself with 
terror on his memory, was the murder of his father, Paul. The Emperor was 
strangled with a scarf by the hand of assassins ; and Alexander J, was pro- 
claimed Emperor the ensuing day. The first years of the reign of Alexander 
were so full of stirring events, that the private history of his younger brothers, « 
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Nicholas and Michael, remains in a measure unrecorded. Their education was 
eventually intrusted to tutors, both native and foreign, who instructed them in 
the sciences and in the French and German languages. In the acquisition of 
modern languages, Nicholas exhibited some adroitness, whilst he was passion- 
ately fond of music, and even composed, it is said, several parade marches. He 
early manifested a love of martial studies, particularly the ordinary routine 
of field muster discipline. The youth of Nicholas was what may be said to be 
moral. In the gallant court of his brother, the Emperor Alexander, he appears 
to have kept himself marvelously free from intrigues, and to have concentrated 
all his pleasures on military exercises and amusements. In 1814 Nicholas left 
the court of his brother for a tour abroad. He visited France, Germany, En- 
gland, and various other countries, and returned home early in 1817. 

On the 13th of July, 1817, being then hardly twenty-one years of age, he 
married Maria Charlotte, eldest daughter of the Tate King of Prussia. The bride 
was about two years younger than the bridegroom, The marriage was solemn- 
ized at St. Petersburgh, and the bride, in accordance with Russian law, al- 
though she came of a Protestant family, adopted the Greek religion, and with 
it the Christian names of Alexandra Feodorowna, The marriage is said to have 
been one of love on both sides, although there was, doubtless, political expe- 
diency mingled with it, There was a great similarity between them not only 
in the majesty of figure, but also of mind and character. His eldest son, 
Alexander Nicolaiwitsch, was born one year after his marriage. In 1819 fol- 
lowed the birth of his second child, the Grand Duchess Maria; in 1822 that of 
the Grand Duchess Olga. 

At the death of his brother, it was supposed by the Russian people that the 
Grand Duke Constantine, the next brother in age to Alexander, (the latter hav- 
ing died without any direct heir,) would succeed to the throne. But Constan- 
tine had some years previously resigned his claim in favor of Nicholas, the fact 
being only known to the Empress-Mother. Nicholas repaired to the Senate 
Palace to take the oath of allegiance to his brother Constantine. The State 
Council replied by appealing to sealed packets deposited by Alexander with 
the Senate to be opened after his death. The packet was found to be the re- 
signation of Constantine addressed to Alexander, a letter of Alexander assent- 
ing thereto, and a decree which gave the throne to Nicholas. After a lapse of 
fourteen days, during which all the official acts of Government were performed 
in the name of the Emperor Constantine, Nicholas received the news of his 
brother's refusal of the throne; and on the 24th of December, 1825, he formall 
accepted the government. He fixed, however, December Ist, the day on whic 
Alexander died, as the commencement of his reign. A conspiracy was the first 
greeting which Nicholas received at the very moment he seated himself on the 
throne, and the promptness, daring and energy, with which he met and quelled 
it, shadowed forth the determined character which he has since exhibited. 

In personal appearance, Nicholas is said to have been the handsomest man in 
Europe—tall, commanding, with a perfect outline of form—physically a fitting 
monument to mark the history of the present age. A broad chest, a face in 
which severity and consciousness of majesty were the predominant character- 
istics, a nia | regularly chisseled, sometimes beaming mildly but never smil- 
ing, eyes which glared terribly in anger, but were calm+vand mild when the 
soul was unruffled—such was the physical man Nicholas of Russia. 

His eldest son, Alexander, succeeds to the Government. The Grand Duke 
Constantine has solemnly taken the oath of fidelity to his brother. The great- 
est enthusiasm prevailed during the ceremony. 

The reigning Empress of Russia, Maria Midian, daughter of the de- 
ceased Grand Duke Lewis II, of Hesse Darmstadt, and born in 1824, is said to 
be a woman of strong sense and character, of amiable qualities, and possessing 
much influence over her consort. They have five pore: eee sons and one 


daughter. The present Cesarewitsch and eldest son, Nicholas Alexandrowitch, 
was born in 1848. 











